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I-'juJou,  Deo.  I'J.-The  C.>re.v  f..mily  of 
Nebraska  and  KfiTisns  has  been  irrin;,' 
set  a  fortune  of  yi  "i.OOO.OOO  allej.  d  to 
l.Tlu;;  in  ibe  •i'r.^jlisa  court  of  chaicerr. 
r:!i.=hd  Corev  of  Ui^iV-a  who  be]ie>es  bici- 
>fir  to  be  heir  to  j-^.C  OO.C'M  Is  a  loadtr  o£ 
the  project,  whi'.e  Jr.y  Corey  of  Xowaada, 
Kan.,  tUiiiks  his  share  is  S13,U0O,00ij.  I 

LKt^rs  circniateu  daclare  tliat  sold,! 
stock;;  and  bonda  belouglng  to  tUe  Corey! 
JaraCy  and  hc!a  by  tbs  t;ngiis!i  court  fur' 
.<iit:.--£iTe  years  are  noi^'  about  to  be  se-' 
cured.  InQ'jiriei-  haviiii'  ueea  made  throri^-h 
oTncial  chann^li.  tU-.-  court  o£  oiiancery: 
replied  ycsteruay  iliEc  not  a  penny  of  the 
Corey  estate  was  h'Ad. 

Ttis  fake  has  b-eu  rcrked  profltably  by 
one  of  th^  nuuDerous  Lojjdou  law  lirmi 
which  live  oCC  cipc-ota3t  ^meri.-au  heirs. 
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l^refacr. 


Isaac  Walton  tells  us  that  he  conceives  writing  to  be  both  a  safer  and 
truer  preserver  of  men's  virtuous  actions  than  tradition.  Also,  that  to 
write  the  biography  of  those  who  are  gone  "  is  an  honour  due  to  the  dead, 
and  a  genous  debt  due  to  those  that  shaii  live  and  succeed  us."  Considering 
such  facts,  I  venture  to  beg  the  reader  not  to  scoff  at  the  feeble  "  rushlight  " 
which  I  have  kindled  from  the  torch  of  history,  nor  to  quench  its  rays  with 
unduly  adverse  criticism,  remembering  that  I  aspire  not  to  teach,  but  simply 
to  record  that  which  I  have  learnt,  in  the  hope  that  even  a  dim  rushlight 
may  illuminate  and  make  attractive  a  few  dark  and  unknown  corners,  and 
that  when  grasped  by  wiser  hands  than  mine,  many  ficts  may  be  brought 
to  light  which  still  lie  buried  in  the  shadows  of  the  past. 

In  January,  1896,  I  was  recommended  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Dumfries, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Carlyle  Aitken  of  Gatehouse-of-Fleet,  to  apply  to  the 
Rev.  Walter  MacLeod  for  assistance  in  searching  for  details  of  the  Come 
history.  In  answer  to  my  first  letter  Mr.  MacLeod  replied  that  the 
Registers  of  the  parish  of  Dumfries  are  extant  from  1605  for  births,  and 
from  1616  for  marriages  ;  deaths  and  burials  are  recorded  there  from  16 17, 
but  some  years  are  blank,  the  blanks  occurring  just  at  the  period  about 
which  we  desired  evidence. 

Mr.  MacLeod  did  not  think  it  likely  that  we  should  find  any  "Minute 
Book  of  the  Heritors  "  in  Dumfries,  and  he  proposed  first  to  search  the 
Registers  of  the  Privy  Seal,  the  Registers  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Registers 
of  the  Acta  Dom.  Concilis,  the  Registers  of  Deeds,  the  Registers  of  Wills, 
etc.,  in  Edinburgh,  and  wrote  to  me  in  March,  saying  :  "  I  have  made 
careful  search  in  the  Dumfries  Register  for  the  marriage  of  William  Come 
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of  Mirehouse  and  Jean  Paterson  (28  June,  i6-:7),  but  it  is  not  entered  in 
the  Register,  nlnch  is  somen  hat  irregufar.  I  then  searched  the  Register  of 
Testaments  to  find,  if  possible,  a  .ill  of  the  fiuher  of  William  Corr^e. 
I  send  you  the  result  (see  Appendix).  We  are  more  hkely  to  get  the 
links  of  descent  in  the  Register  of  Sasines,  because  it  seems  that  Wilnam 
Corrie  was  the  owner  of  Mirehouse,  and  if  he  inherifed  this,  h,s  fathers 
name  will  appear  on  his  sticcession.  The  '  Retours  of  Services '  do  not 
shew  it  ;  I  have  examined  them." 

I  next  wrote  to  the  Curator  of  the  Historical  Department  ot 
H  M  Rec^ister  House,  and  through  him  obtai-ied  the  form  on  which  to 
apply  for°a  gratis  search  in  that  department,  and  on  receiving  permission 
Mr  '  MacLeod  examined  the  Court  of  Sasine  Records  (see  Appexdix). 
He  also  sent  an  expert  searcher  to  Dumfries,  where,  after  examining 
the  records  in  the  Town  Clerk's  Office,  the  search  was  carried  on  at  the 
Sheriff  Clerk's  Office.  There  they  have  no  records,  merely  bundles  of 
writs,  but  none  so  earlv  as  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  Minute  Book 
■was  searched  and  the  references,  apparently  the  most  likely,  selected,  and 
the  documents  examined.  The  name  Corrie  is  synonymous  with  the  torms 
Corrow,  Currie,  and  Curror. 

If  we  examine  all  the  evidences  thus  collected  from  the  Dumfries  and 
Edinburgh  Records,  two  possibilities  suggest  themselves  :  first,  that  as  no 
record  of  William  Corrie's  birth  is  found,  his  parents  may  have  come  from 
some  other  part  of  the  country,  or  even  from  Ayrshire  ;  secondly,  that 
although  the  grandson  ot  Thomas  Corrie  of  Newbie  sold  Newbie  to  his 
cousin  Thomas  Corrie  of  Kelwood,  whose  descendants  settled  in  Ayrshire, 
we  are  not  told  what  became  of  Thomas  Corrie  of  Newbie's  two  other  sons- 
George,  the  outlaw,  and  William 

I  think  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Middlebie,  Hoddam,  Burrance, 
Terregles,  and  Dumfries  Corries  had  their  origin  in  those  members  of  the 
old  family  who  had  never  left  their  own  county. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  dates  upon  the  old  Corrie  tombstones 
in  Garwald,  Old  Hoddam,  and  Middlebie  Kirkyards,  which  shew  that 
Corries  were  buried  there  after  the  Kelwood  Corries  had  settled  in  Ayrshire. 
The  Corries  are  constantly  found  upon  the  old  Corrie  lands.  In  17 14 
Joseph  Corrie,  Town  Clerk  of  Dumfries,  held  a  mortgage  on  Galabank, 
"  the  vast  stone  house  "  in  Annan,  Closehead,  and  the  lands  of  Stank. 
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Miss  Tohnstone  refers  to  this  in  her  "  Historical  Families  of  Dumfries," 
and  in  a  letter  to  nie,  dated  September,  1895,  she  says  :  "  My  information 
about  the  Corries  is  taken  from  documents,  of  which  my  family  possesses 
either  the  originals  or  copies  from  the  Edinburgh  Register  House.  1  enclose 
a  copy  of  a  deed,  copied  twenty-seven  years  ago  from  our  own  papers  re 
Galabank,  as  it  seems  to  me  a  slight  proof  that  the  Corries  of  Dumfries 
were  direct  descendants  of  the  Corries  of  Xewbie,  and,  with  the  partiality 
of  the  Scots  for  anything  that  had  once  been  fimily  property,  lent  money 
on  the  Galabank  estate  for  the  chance  of  its  not  being  redeemed." 

I  have  put  in  print  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  about  the  Corrie 
families,  in  the  hope  that  with  the  material  thus  collected  some  descendant 
will  prove  more  successful  than  I  have  been,  and  will  yet  discover  the 
missing  records  which  would,  if  still  extant,  shew  who  were  the  parents  of 
our  ancestor  Bailie  William  Corrie.  This  chronicle  would  never  have  been 
finished  without  the  help  and  kindness  received  from  almost  every  one  to 
whom  I  wrote. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Adams  of  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow  ; 
Mr.  Carlvle  Aitken  of  Gatehouse-of-Fleet  ;  Mr.  Adam  Corrie  of 
Senwick  ;  Miss  Dicksox  of  3  Royal  Circus,  Edinburgh  ;  Miss  Ewart 
of  Broadleas  ;  Lady  Gordon  of  Earlston  ;  Miss  Johnstone  ;  Mrs.  Lyon 
of  East  Court  ;  Mrs.  MacDowall  ;  the  Rev.  Walter  MacLeod, 
Edinburgh,  and  to  many  others,  for  the  loan  of  valuable  miniatures, 
engravings,  and  records,  and  for  the  information  supplied  and  collected  by 
them.  All  I  would  ask  of  the  many  relations  and  their  descendants,  for 
whom  I  have  written  this  book,  is,  that  they  will  take  the  trouble  (for 
trouble  it  is)  to  unroll  their  pedigree  or  open  this  volume,  and  add  to  the 
records  thereia  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  which  will  certainly  occur 
amongst  us  as  the  years  go  by. 

"  All  roads  lead  to  eternity,"  and  until  we  meet,  farewell  ! 


JESSIE    ELIZABETH    CORRIE. 


Itchen-Aebas,  Hampshire. 
July,  1899. 
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SAXONS. 


I.     Eguert,  reigned  A. D.  802 — S37;  married  Redburga.     Their  son, 
11.     Ethelwolf,  reigned  a.d.  837 — 858;    married   Osburgia;  died  855. 
Their  soHj 

III.  Alfred   the   Great,    reigned    a.d.    871 — 901;    married    Eaiswith. 

Their  soiij 

IV.  Edward    the    Elder,    reigned     a.d.   901 — 925;    married    Edgiva. 

Their  son, 
V.     Ednfund,  reigned  a.d.  940 — 946;   married  Eigiva.     Their  son, 
VI.     Edgar,  reigned  A.D.  959 — 975;  married  Etheifleda.     Their  son, 
VII.     Ethelred   "the    Unready,"   reigned    a.d.    979 — 1616;     married 

Elfleda.     Their  son, 
VIII.     Edmoxd   "  [ronsides,"    reigned    April — November,  1016;   married 
Elgitha.     Their  son, 
IX.      Edward,  died    1057;    married  Agatha,   daughter   of  Henry   III.  of 
Germanv.     Their  daughter, 
X.     Margaret,   died    1093;    married    Malcolm   "Caen-more,"  King  of 

Scotland.     Their  son, 
XI.     David  I.,  died  1153;  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Waltheoflf,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,    by    his    wife    Judith,    niece   of  William   the 
Conqueror.     Their  son, 
XII.     Henry,  Prince  of  Scotland,  died  1152;    married  Ada,  daughter 
of  2nd  Earl  of  Surrey,  1139.     Their  son, 

XIII.  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  born   1141;    died  1219;    married 

Maud,  daughter  of  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester.     Their  daughter, 

XIV.  Isobel,  married,  1183,  Robert  "the  Noble,"  4th  Lord  of  Annandale 

(died  1245).     Their  son, 
XV.     Robert  "the  Competitor,"  died  1295;  married  Isobel,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.     Their  son, 
XVI.     Robert,    6th    Lord    of    Annandale,    ist    Lord   of   Carrick, 
died  1304;  married,  1271,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Carrick.    Their 
son, 
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X\'II.     Robert   I.,   "the   Bruce,"  married   first   Isabel,  daughter  of  the 
loth  Earl  of  Mar.     Their  daughter, 
XVIir.     Marjory,  marned,   1313,  Walter,  6th   High   Steward   of  Scotland. 
Their  sou, 
XIX.     Robert  TI.,  married  first  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Adam   Mure. 

Their  son, 
XX.     Robert  III.,  born  1340 ;  married,  1367,  Annabella,  daughter  of  Sir 

John  Stobhall.     Their  son, 
XXI.     James  I.,  married,  I4::4,  Lady  Joanna  Beaufort  (great-granddaughter 
of  Edward  III.),  dauijhter  of  John,  ist  Earl  of  Somerset  (son  of 
*  John  of  Gaunt  bv  Katharine  Swynford  his  wife).     Their  son, 

XXII.     James  II.,  married,  1449,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke   of  Gueldres. 

Their  daughter, 
XXIII.     Marv,   married,    1474,  James,  Lord   Hamilton,  of  Cadzow.     Their 

daughter, 
XXI\'.     Lady    Elizabeth    Hamilton,    married,    1494,   Matthew   Stewart, 
2nd  Earl  of  Lennox.      Their  daughter, 
XXV.     Lady  Janet  Stewart,  married  John  Mure  of  Caldwell ;  died  1539. 
Their  son, 
XX\T.     John    Mire   of  Caldwell,  married   first  Lady  Isobel  Montgomerie, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.     Their  son, 

XXVII.  Sir  John   Mure,  Knt.,  married  Janet  Kennedy  of  Bargany.     Their 

son, 

XXVIII.  Sir  Robt^rt  Mure,  Knt.,  married  Barbara,  relict  of  the  Master  of 

Sen)phiil,  daughter  of  Sir  Georire  Preston  of  \"alleyfie!d.     Their 

daughter, 
XXIX.     Barbara  Mure,  married,  1609,  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Preston,  Knt. 

Their  dautrhter, 
XXX.     Anne  Hamilton,  married  Sir  Thomas   Hamilton  of  Fingalton  and 

Preston.     Their  daughter, 
XXXI.     Janet  Hamilton,  married,  1676,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  of  Earlston. 

Their  daughter, 
XXXII.     Mary   Gordon,    married,    i     February,    1701,    Edward    Goldie    of 

Craigmuie,  and  had  issue  : — 

1.  John  Goldie,  married  Jean  Corrie.     (See  p.  219.) 

2.  Janet  Goldie,  married  James  Corrie.     (See  p.  218.) 

XXXIII.  3.  Jean  Goldie,  married,  30  April,  1718,  Joseph  Corrie  of  Cariinwark, 

Kelton,  Kirkcudbrightshire.     (See  pp.  210,  21S.)      Their  son, 

XXXIV.  William     Corrie    of    Redbank,    born    2^    June,    1720;    married, 

30  March,  1747,  Helen,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Edgar 
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XXXVII 
XXXVIII 


XXXIX. 


of  Rtdbank,  Provost  of  Dumfries;  died  15  April,  1777,  having  by 
lier  (who  died  16  January,  1748,  aged  31)  had  issue  a  son, 
XXXV.     Edgar    Corrie    of    Rcdbank,    born    12    January,    174S;    iiiarried, 
27  June,  1774,  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fa11<ner  of  Rainhill, 
Lancashire;    died  11   November,  icS  19,  having  bv  her  (who  died 

5  March,  1823,  aged  71)  had,  witli  eight  other  children,  uho 
died  unmarried, 

XXXVI.   (I.)   William   Corrie,  born  8  June,  1782;  married,  15  August,  1809, 
Rebekah,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Ashton  Byrom  of  Moor  Hall ;  ■ 
died  29  July,  183 1,  having  by  her  (who  died  10  September,  1S28, 
aged  40)  had  issue  : — 
I.   Edward  Ashton,  born  1810;  died  iSio. 

^^'ILLIAM  BvROM  CoRRiE,  married,  1838,  Emilia  Hijl^  and  had 
issue: — (i.)  William  Hill  Corrie,  married,  28  October,  1865, 
Emily  Augusta  Moffat,  and  has  issue  :  Florence  Marion,  manied, 
30  August,  1892,  James  Hill.      (11.)    Reginald   Edward,  married, 

6  October,  1876,  Agnes  Clara  Harrison,  and  has  issue  :  William 
Edward  Corrie,  born  1S77  ;  Arthur  Byrom,  born  1881  ; 
Thomas  Edgar,  born  1884;  John  Henry,  born  1885:  Marion 
Ethel,  born  1878,  died  1893;  Edith  Mary,  born  1880;  Alice 
Jessie,  born  1883;  and  Dorothy  Catherine,  born  1889.  (i.)  Lucy 
Emma,  married,  24  October,  1867,  Frederick  Thomas  Lewin,  and 
has  issue.*  (11.)  Emilv  Harriet,  married,  9  June,  1S75,  John  W. 
Frederick  Bean,  and  has  issue.*  (mO  Alice  Mary,  married, 
16  December,  187S,  James  William  Macnabb,  and  has  issue.* 
(iv.)  Henrietta  Frances,  married,  20  March,  1880,  Gerard  James 
Irvine,  and  has  issue.*     (v.)  Marion. 

XXXVII.  3.   Edgar  Corrie,  born  7  May,  1815  ;    married,  27  November,  1843^ 

Helen  Brandreth  ;   she  died  9  April,  1898;   he  died  22  October, 

XXXVIII.  1887,  leaving  issue  : — (i.)  Arthur  Braiidreth  Corrie,  born 

24  June,  1S45.  (i^O  Edward  Lyall,  born  12  December,  1847; 
married,  28  May,  1872,  Julia  Sophia  Hammond,  and  has  issue  : 

XXXIX.  Leslie  Corrie,  born  22  February,  1874;  Harold,  bora  17  June, 

1887;  Sybil,  born  9  February,  1S73;  and  Violet,  born  13  February, 
1877.       (i.)    Alice     Helen.       (11.)    Susan    Josephine,    married, 

25  January,  1871,  Henry  Howard  France- Hay  hurst.  (ni,) 
Gertrude. 

4.  Thomas,  born  1S17  ;  died  18 19. 


*  See  "  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Houses  of  Gordon,  Corrie,  and  Goldie.'' 
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5.  Johnson  Byronij  born  1824;  died  1896. 

1.  Ann,  born  1813  ;  married,  i  Jane,  1S43,  Rev.  Henry  Almack,  D.D., 

and  has  issue.* 

2.  Elizabeth,  born  20  September,  1S19. 
XXXVI.  (II.)   Edgar  Corrie,  of  whom  presently. 

(III.)  Bridget,  married,  25  May,  1807,  Philip  Barrington  Ainslie ;  died 
1842,  having  issue  one  daughter,  who  died  young. 
XXXVI.  Edgar  Corrie  of  Arlington  Manor,Ne\vbury,co.  Berks,  born  22  June, 
1787;  married,  11  December,  iSii,  Margaret,  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Ashlon  Byrom  of  Moor  Hall,  Cheshire,  by  Elizabeth 
Johnson  his  wife  ;  died  22  March,  1862,  having  by  her  (who  died 
3  February,  18S5,  age  95)  had  issue  :  — 
XXXVII.  I.  John  Malcolm   Corrie,  of  whom  presently. 

2.  Valentine  Byrom,  born  i  February,  1820;  married,  11  October,  1842, 
Jean  Maclean;    he  died  1881  j  she  died  1897,  and  had  issue: — 
XXXV^III.  (i.)  Edgar,    born   1844  ;  died  1849.     (11.)  Henrv  Valentine 

Corrie,  born  1848;  married,   1879,  Katherine  Mary  Chisholm. 
(hi.)   Arthur   Malcolm,    Lieut.    R.N.,    born    1850;    died    1879. 
(i.)   Alice,  died  young.     (11.)    Florence  Margaret,  born  1853. 
XXXVII.   J.  Elizabeth,  born   15   March,  1813;    married,  December,  1839,  John 
Tufnell  Carbonell,  and  has  issue  Elizabeth  Frances. 

2.  Harriet,  born  21  August,  1814;  married,  28  November,  1837,  Row- 

land Jones  Venables  of  Oakhurst,  Oswestry,  co.  Salop;  died 
12  November,  1895.  He  died  15  May,  1S68.  Issue,  a  daughter 
who  died  young. 

3.  Margaret  Anne,  born  10  September,  18  18;    married,  9  April,  1843, 

George  Frere,  and  had  issue  eleven  children.  (See  Burke's 
"  Family  Records.") 

4.  Mary  Helen,  born  28  March,  1822  ;  married,  24  April,  1866,  Rev.  Sir 

Frederick  Larkins  Currie,  Bart.,  of  Old  Alresford,  co.  Hants ; 
died  1894.     (See  Burke's  "  Peerage"  and  "Baronetage.") 

5.  Emma,  born  20  June,  1825  ;  married,  5  January,  1847,  Rev.  Thomas 

E.  Powell,  Vicar  of  Bisham,  Marlow,  co.  Bucks,  and  has  issue 
twelve  children.      (See  Burke's  "Landed  Gentry.") 

6.  Susan  Emily,  born  25  August,  1827, 

7.  Edith,  born   12   May,  183 1  ;    married,  21   August,   i860,  William 

Lyon,  and  has  issue  William  Edgar  (died  18S6)  and  Francis 
Gardner  (born  1873). 


See  "  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Houses  of  Gordon,  Corrie,  and  Goldie." 
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The  ekior  sou,* 
XXXVII.     John  Malcolm  CoRRiEof  Itcheu-Abbas,  Alresford,  co.  Hants,  born 
27  April,  1816;    married,  3    October,  1844,  Fanny,  daughter  of 
Williaiu  Wynne  of  Itchen-Abbas,  by  Harriett  his  wife,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wright,  J.  P.,  Rector  of  Itchen-Abbas,  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Rev.   W.    Hyde  (Bampton 
Lecturer);    died    3    May,     1898,    having    by    her    (who    died 
30  Mav,  1893)  had  issue  : — 
XXXVIII.   I.  Edward  Rowland,  born  3  January,  1850;    married,  1  June,  1SS2, 
Gertrude  Maude,  daughter  of  James  Searight  of  Dieu  la  Cresse 
XXXIX.  Abbey,  Leek,  to.  Stafford,  and  has  issue  :— (i)   James  Searight 

Malcolm  Corrie,  born  27  February,  1883;  (i)  Sarah  Gertrude 
Hyde,  born  16  May,  1884,  died  29  July,  1887  ;   (2)  Irene  Vera, 
born3i  August,  188.5;  (3)  Sibyl  Rita  Byrom,  born  9  September, 
1886  ;   (4)    Gertrude  Dorothea,  born  7  June,  1888. 
II.  William  Malcolm,  born   3   April,    1851;    married,  30  April,  1878, 
'  Margaret   Louisa,    daughter    of   Macgregor    Laird    by   Eleanor 
Hester  his  wife,  daughter  of  General  Sir  Edward  Nicolls,  K.C.B., 
and  has  issue  Eleanor  Margaret,  born  19  March,  1879. 
III.  Edgar  Valentine,  born  3   February,   1853;  married,  18  June,  1879, 
Ellen     Margaret,    daughter    of    Henry    Christopher    Fisher    of 
Cradock,   Cape   Colony,  and  has  issue:   (i)   Malcolm    Wynne 
Gilfillan,  born  25  September,  18S0;  (2)  Margaret  Anna  Byrom, 
born  21  July,  1883. 
IV.   Alfred  Wynne  of  Park   Hall,  Oswestry,  co.  Salop,  J.P.,  Shropshire 
Yeomanry,   born  9  July,    1S56 ;    married,    i   December,    18S6, 
Charlotte    Anne,   only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Jacob 
Fletcher-Fletcher  of  Peel  Hal!,  co.  Lancaster. 
V.   Malcolm  Stuart,    born   9   April,    1858;     married,   23   April,    1884, 
Edith,  youngest  daughter  of  W.  D.  J.  Bridgman,  D.C.L.,  and 
has  issue:  (t)  William  Ronald,  born  I3  April,  1887;  (i)  Marjory, 
born  6  February,  1885  ;   (2)  Ursula,  twin  with  her  sister. 
VI.  John  Malcolm,  born  June,  1862;   died  30  May,  1864. 
I.  Mary  Frances,  born  7  August,  1845;  married,  12  June,  1S67,  John, 
son  of  John  Joseph  Silva  by  Sarah  Spencer  Austen  his  wife,  and 
has  issue:    (i)   Malcolm    J.    Bruno,    born    1868;     {2)    Edward 
Byrom,  born   1S69;   (3)   Frederic  Edgar,  born  1872;   (4)  Harry 
Wvnn,  born   1873;    (5)    Francis  Bruno,  born   1880;    (6)   John 


*   See  Burke's  "  Landed  Gentry  "  and  "  Family  Records." 


TABLE    OF    DESCENT. 

Venables,  bom  1S83.  (i)  Myra  Frances,  born  1871  ;  died 
1873;  (a)  Marguerite;  (3)  Camilla  Frances;  (4)  Leila;  (5)  Dora 
Frances.* 

II.  Harrictte,  I,orn  17  October,  1846  ;  married,  iS  Augtist,  1877,  Thomas 

Browniy  Rutherfoord  of  ISIoortown  House,  Ardee,  co.  Louth, 
and  had  issue  :  (i)  Tliomas  Browniy  ;  (2)  Edward  Miller  Corrie; 
(3)  David;  (4)  John;  (5)  Alfred  Fletcher;  (i)  Lucy  Olivia; 
(2)    ^Larjory.* 

III.  Margaret  Anne  Blanche,  born  4  June,  1848  ;   married,  y  September, 

1874,  Capt.  Edward  D'Oyly  Twemlow,  R.E.,  son  of  Lieut.- 
General  George  Twemlow  (see  Burke's  "  Landed  Gentry"),  and 
has  issue  :  (i)  William  Edward  D'Oyly,  born  24  April,  1876; 
(2)  George  Hubert  Edgar,  born  24  June,  1883;  (3)  Alfred 
Wynne,  born  8  No,  ember,  1894;  (i)  Jessie  Kathleen;  (2)  Mabel 
Fanny  ;   (3)   Harriette  Theodora  ;   (4)   Victoria  Margaret.* 

IV.  Jessie  Elizabeth,  born  i  January,  1855. 
V.  Theodora,  born  6  May,  i860. 

VI.  Eleanor  Katherine,  born  16  May,  1864. 


*  See  Burke's  "  Family  Records,"  and  "  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Houses  of  Gordoo, 
Corrie,  and  Goldie." 
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CHAPTER    I. 

MALCOLM  L,  King  of  Scots,  was  the  son  of  Donal  IV.,  who  reigned 
from  893  to  904.  On  the  abdication  of  Constantine  IIL,  Malcolm 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  944.  In  945,  Edmund,  the  Saxon  King  of 
England,  ceded  Cumberland  and  part  of  Westmoreland  to  him,  on  condition 
that  he  wouid  defend  that  northern  territory,  and  become  the  ally  of  England. 
Edred,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Edmund,  accordingly  applied  for  and 
obtained  the  aid  of  Malcolm  against  Anlaf,  King  of  Northumberland,  which 
latter  country  he  wasted,  and  carried  off  the  inhabitants  with  their  cattle. 

In  the  time  of  Malcolm  I.,  the  people  of  the  province  of  Moray,  in 
the  north-east  of  Scotland,  were  a  mixed  race,  formed  of  Scandinavian 
settlers,  with  Scottish  and  Pictish  Celts.  Turbulent  and  rebellious,  they 
were  continually  at  war  with  the  sovereign,  and  an  insurrection  havmg 
occurred  under  Cellach,  maormor  of  Garmoran,  Malcolm  marched  north  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience.  He  slew  Cellach,  but  was,  some  time  there- 
after, assassinated  in  953,  at  Ulurn,  supposed  by  Shaw  to  be  Auldearn,  after 
a  reign  of  nine  years.  Other  accounts  state  his  death  to  have  taken  place 
at  Fodresach  or  Forres.  He  was  succeeded  by  Indulph,  the  son  of 
Constantine  II.,  and  Indulph  had  for  his  successor  Duff,  the  son  of 
Malcolm,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  961.  Another  son  of  Malcolm  I., 
Kenneth  ill.,  succeeded  in  971,  after  an  intermediate  possessor  of  the 
throne  named  Culen,  the  son  of  Indulph. 
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Malcolm  II.,  King  of  Scots,  the  son  of  Kenneth  III.,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1003,  and  had  a  troublous  reign  of  about  thirty  years.  He 
defeated  and  slew  Kenneth  IV.  at  Monzieyaird  in  Strathearn,  and  in 
consequence  became  king.  His  first  annoyance  came  from  the  Danes  who, 
in  preyious  reigns,  had  made  several  attempts  to  effect  a  settlement  in 
Scotland,  but  had  been  defeated  in  them  all.  They  had  secured  a  firm 
footing  in  England,  and  the  year  after  Malcolm's  accession  to  the  throne 
they  commenced  the  most  formidable  preparations,  under  their  celebrated 
king,  Sweyn,  for  a  new  expedition  to  the  Scottish  coasts.  He  ordered 
Olaus,  his  viceroy  in  Norway,  and  Enet  in  Denmark,  to  raise  a  powerful 
army,  and  to  fit  out  a  suitable  fleet  for  the  enterprise. 

The  coast  of  Moray  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  menaced  invasion. 
Effecting  a  descent  near  Speymouth,  the  Danes  carried  fire  and  sword 
through  that  province,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Nairn,  then  one  of 
the  strongest  castles  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  They  were  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  for  a  time  by  Malcolm,  who,  hastening  against  them  with  an 
army,  encamped  in  a  plain  near  Kilflos  or  Kinlos.  In  this  position  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Danes,  and  forced  to  retreat,  after  being  seriously  wounded. 
The  fortress  of  Nairn  then  capitulated  to  the  invaders,  but  in  violation  of 
an  express  condition  that  their  lives  should  be  saved,  the  whole  garrison 
were  immediately  hanged. 

To  expel  the  Danes  from  Moray,  Malcolm  mustered  all  his  forces, 
and  in  the  spring  of  10 10  with  a  powerful  army  he  encamped  at  Mortlach. 
The  Danes  advanced  to  give  him  battle,  and  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflict 
ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  long  doubtful.  Three  of  the  Scottish 
commanders  fell  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  engagement,  when  a 
panic  seized  their  followers,  and  the  king  was  borne  along  with  them  in 
their  retreat  till  he  was  opposite  the  church  of  Mortlach,  then  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Molach.  There,  while  his  army  were  partially  pent  up  in 
their  flight  by  the  contraction  of  the  vale  and   the  narrowness  of  the  pass, 
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he  made  a  vow  to  endow  a  religious  house  on  the  field  of  battle  should  he 
obtain  the  victory.  Then,  rallying  and  rousing  his  troops  by  an  animated 
appeal  to  their  patriotism,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  he  wheeled 
round  upon  the  Danes,  threw  Enotus,  one  of  the  Danish  generals,  from  his 
horse,  and  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  The  Scots,  catching  his  spirit, 
made  an  impetuous  onset  on  the  enemy,  whom  they  drove  from  the  field, 
thickly  strewing  the  ground  with  their  corpses.  In  gratitude  to  God  for 
this  signal  victory,  Malcolm  got  the  church  of  Mortlach  converted  into  a 
cathedra!,  and  the  village  into  the  seat  of  a  diocese,  said  to  have  been  the 
earliest  bishopric  in  Scotland.  His  endowment  of  it  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Benedict,  but  in  1139  the  bishopric  was  removed  to  Aberdeen.  In 
the  order  of  precedence,  while  this  see  lasted,  it  ranked  next  to  that  of 
St.  Andrews.  It  was  long  thought  that,  during  their  occupation  of  Moray, 
the  Danes  had  fortified  Burgh  Head,  but  the  remains  there  found  are  now 
believed  to  be  either  of  Roman  or  Pictish  construction. 

To  revenge  this  defeat  and  or'ier  disasters  which,  at  this  time,  the 
invaders  experienced  on  the  coasts  of  Angus  and  Buchan,  Sweyn,  the 
Danish  king,  despatched  Camus,  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  generals,  to  the 
Scottish  shores.  He  had  scarcely,  however,  effected  a  landing  on  the  coast 
of  Angus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carnoustie,  when  he  was  attacked  in 
the  plains  of  Barrie  by  Malcolm,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  and, 
after  a  bloody  contest,  defeated  with  great  loss.  He  sought  safety  in 
flight,  but  was  closely  pursued  and  killed.  The  place  of  his  overthrow  is 
indicated  by  a  monumental  stone,  called  the  Cross  of  Camus,  which  stands 
on  a  small  tumulus  at  Camustown,  a  village  which  has  been  named  after 
him,  in  the  parish  of  Monikie.  The  tumulus,  according  to  tradition, 
contains  the  remains  of  Camus,  and  the  story  of  the  old  chroniclers  is  that, 
after  his  defeat,  he  fled  northwards,  with  a  view  to  escape  to  Moray,  where 
were  some  of  his  ships,  but  was  pursued  and  overtaken  here  by  Robert,  the 
remote  ancestor  of  the  Earls  Marischal,  who  killed  hirn  by  cleaving  his 
skull  with  his  battle-axe.  About  the  year  1620,  the  tumulus  was  opened 
by  order  of  Sir  Patrick  Maule,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Panmure,  when  a 
skeleton  of  large  dimensions  in  good  preservation  was  discovered,  with  part 
of  the  skull  wanting. 

The  Danes,  however,  were  not  to  be  deterred,  even  by  the  repeated 
defeats  which   they   had   sustained,   from  their  long    cherished    but    often 
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baffled  scheme  of  the  conquest  of  North  Britain.  And  as  for  the  Scots, 
the  spirit  which  animated  them  has  been  well  expressed  in  the  lines  of 
Home  : — 

"The  Danes  have  landed,  we  must  beat  them  back, 
Or  live  tlie  slaves  of  Denmark." 

_  In  1014  another  Danish  force  landed  on  the  coast  of  Buchan,  about  a 
mile  west  from  Slaines  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Cruden.  The  Danes  on 
this  occasion  were  led  by  Sweyn's  celebrated  son  Canute,  afterwards  King 
of  England  and  Denmark,  and  again  they  experienced  a  signal  overthrow. 
The  site  of  the  field  of  battle  has  been  ascertained  by  the  discovery  of 
human  bones  left  exposed  by  the  shifting  or  blowing  of  the  sand.  Some 
writers  assert  that  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the  Danes,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  field  of  battle  should  be  consecrated  by  a  bishop  as  a 
burying-place  for  those  of  their  countrymen  who  had  fallen,  and  that  a 
church  should  be  there  built  and  priests  appointed  in  all  time  coming,  to 
say  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  siain.  It  is  certain  that  a  chapel  was  erected 
in  this  neighbourhood,  dedicated  to  St.  Olaus,  the  site  of  which  has 
become  invisible  by  being  covered  with  sand.  Another  and  far  more  im- 
portant stipulation,  it  is  said,  was  made  by  which  the  Danes  agreed  to 
quit  every  part  of  the  Scottish  coasts,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  final 
departure,  the  same  year,  of  these  ruthless  invaders  from  Scotland. 

Malcolm  was  next  engaged  in  war  with  the  Northumbrians,  and 
having,  in  1018,  led  his  army  to  Carham,  near  Werk,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  he  was  met  there  by  Uchtred,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, when  a  desperate  battle  took  place.  The  victory  was  claimed  by 
Uchtred,  who  was  soon  after  assassinated  when  on  his  way  to  pay  his 
obeisance  to  the  great  Canute.  To  prevent  an  invasion  of  his  territories, 
Eadulph,  his  brother  and  successor,  in  the  year  1020,  ceded  to  Malcolm 
the  fertile  region  of  Lodonia  or  Lothian.  That  extensive  and  beautiful 
district  had  formerly  been  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  North- 
umbria,  which  in  the  time  of  Edwin — from  whom  Edinburgh  derives  its 
name,  and  who  began  his  reign  in  6 1 7 — had  extended  from  the  Humber  to 
the  Avon  ;  but  ever  after  it  had  thus  been  acquired  by  Malcolm  II.,  it 
formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  Scottish  dominions.  On  this  occasion 
Malcolm  gave  oblations  to  the  churches  and  gifts  to  the  clergy,  who,  in 
return,  bestowed  on  him  the  proud  designation  of  P^ir  P^icloriosissimus. 
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In  103 1  Canute,  the  Danish  King  of  England,  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  his  time,  invaded  Scotland,  to  compel  Malcolm  to  do  homage 
for  Cumbria,  which  he  had  refused  on  the  ground  that  Canute  was  a 
usurper  ;  but,  after  some  negotiations,  Duncan,  Malcolm's  grandson,  after- 
wards  king,  agreed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  that  territory  had  been 
granted  to  the  Scots,  and  Canute  immediately  returned  to  England. 

Malcolm  died  in  1033  and  was  buried  at  lona,  the  usual  place  of 
sepulture,  for  many  centuries,  of  the  Scottish  kings. 

Both  Boece  and  Fordun  assert  that  Malcolm  II.  was  murdered  in  the 
central  tower  of  the  castle  ol  Glammis  in  Forfarshire,  which  seems  to  have 
been  his  usual  place  of  residence.  Wyntoun  states  that  the  cause  of  the 
insurrection  which  led  to  his  assassination  was  that  he  had  ravished  a  virgin. 
His  words  are  : — 

" he  had  rewyist  a  favre  May 

Of  the  land  there  lyand  by." 

Tradition  still  pretends  to  point  out  a  passage  in  the  castle,  with  blood- 
stains on  the  floor,  where  the  murder  was  perpetrated.  It  avers  also  that 
•■h^-  ground  being  covered  with  snow,  the  assassins,  in  their  flight,  mistook 
their  way,  and  unconsciously  entered  on  the  loch  of  Forfar,  when  the  ice 
broke,  and  they  were  drowned — a  very  convenient  method  of  getting  rid 
of  imaginary  murderers.  The  whole  story  is  a  fiction  of  that  fertile 
inventor  of  Scottish  history,  Hector  Boece,  and  is  totally  incredible,  even 
although  no  less  than  three  obelisks,  with  symbolic  characters,  representa- 
tive ot  the  conspiracy  and  the  pursuit  oi  the  fancied  regicides,  have  for 
centuries  stood  in  difi"erent  parts  of  the  parish  of  Glammis  to  commemorate 
it.  Pinkerton*  contends  that  Malcolm  died  a  natural  death,  which  is  more 
likely  than  the  fabulous  account  of  his  assassination. 

The  authenticity  of  the  pretended  laws  of  Malcolm,  called  the  Leges 
Makoli/ii,  has  been  denied  by  Lord  Hailes.  He,  however,  introduced 
many  improvements  into  the  internal  policy  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  him 
the  Church  always  found  a  guardian  and  benefactor. 

Malcolm's  daughter  Bethoc  married  Crinan,  Abbot  ofDunkeld,  and  this 

marriage  gave  a  long  line  of  kings  to  Scotland,  ending  with  Alexander  III. 

1  heir  son  Duncan  succeeded  his  maternal  grandfather  on  the  throne,  and 

^■as    "  the   gracious   Duncan  "  murdered   by    Macbeth.      Crinan   is   styled 

*  "Enquiry,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  192. 
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by  Fordun,  ^■ibtltcnuts  de  Dull  ac  Seiie.scha/lns  liisularum.  The  title  of 
abthane  appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  abbot  who  possessed  a  thanedom. 
It  was  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and  only  three  abthaneries  are  named  in  ancient 
records,  namely,  those  of  Dull  in  Athol,  Kirkmichael  in  Strathardle,  and 
Madderty  in  Strathearn.  The  three  thanedoms  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  abthaneries  appear  to  have  been  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  were  conferred 
by  Edgar  on  his  younger  brother  Ethelred,  who  was  Abbot  of  Dunkeld. 
On  Ethelred's  death  they  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

In  the  time  of  Crinan  "  there  was  certainly,"  says  Mr.  Skene,  "  no 
such  title  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  were  no  charters, 
and  although  Crinan  had  not  the  name,  he  may  have  been  in  fact  the  same 
thing.  He  was  certainly  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  and  he  may  have  likewise 
possessed  that  extensive  territory  which,  from  the  same  circumstance,  was 
afterwards  called  the  abthanedom  of  Dull.  Fordun  certainly  inspected  the 
records  of  Dunkeld,  and  the  circumstance  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  Fordun  may  have  there  seen  the  deed  granting  the  abthanedom  of  Dull 
to  Ethelred,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  which  would  naturally  state  that  it  had  been 
possessed  by  his  proavus  Crinan,  and  from  which  Fordun  would  conclude 
that  as  Crinan  possessed  the  thing,  he  was  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Atthanus  de  Dull.  From  this,  therefore,  v/e  learn  the  very  singular  fact, 
that  the  race  which  gave  a  long  line  of  kings  to  Scotland  were  originally 
lords  of  that  district  in  Athol  lying  between  Strathtay  and  Rannoch,  which 
was  afterwards  termed  the  Abthania  de  Dull."* 

Departing  from  the  generally  received  history  of  Scotland  at  this 
remote  and  confused  period  of  our  annals,  Mr.  Skene  is  of  opinion,  from 
the  remarkable  coincidence  which  he  found  between  the  Irish  annals  and 
the  Norse  sagas,  that  two  Malcolms  of  different  families  reigned  in  Scotland 
during  the  thirty  years  allotted  to  one,  the  second  of  these  Malcolms  being 
in  possession  of  the  throne  the  last  four  years  of  that  time.  From  his 
account  of  the  second  Norwegian  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which 
lasted  only  seven  years,  that  is,  from  986  to  993, t  we  learn  that  Sigurd,  the 
14th  larl  of  Orkney,  after  having  defeated  a  Celtic  army  under  Kenneth  and 
Melsnechtan,  maormors  of  Dala  (Argyle)  and  Ross,  in  an  attempt  on  their 
part  to  recover  Caithness,  in  which  Melsnechtan  was  slain,  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  the  Orkneys  by  the  approach  of  Malcolm,  maormor  of  Moray, 
*  Skene's  "  Highlands  of  Scotlaud,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  137,  138.         t  Hid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  108. 
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with  a  large  Scottish  force,  and  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to  regain  a 
footing  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  He  had  previously  made  himself 
master  of  the  districts  ot  Ross,  Moray,  Sutherland,  and  Argvle,  but  had  been 
driven  out  of  them  by  a  sudden  rising  of  their  maormors.  These  districts 
were  left  in  possession  of  Malcolm,  who  was  enabled,  by  his  increased  power 
and  influence  and  great  personal  talents,  even  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne 
itselt.  In  what  his  title  to  the  crown  consisted  is  not  known,  but  whatever 
it  w-as,  he  was  supported  in  it  by  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Scotland.  His  descendants,  for  many  generations  afterwards,  con- 
stantly asserted  their  right  to  the  throne,  and  as  invariablv  received  the 
assistance  of  the  Celtic  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  "  In  all  probability,"  says 
Mr.  Skene,  ''  the  Highlanders  were  attempting  to  oppose  the  hereditary 
succession  in  the  family  of  Kenneth  M'Alpin,  and  to  introduce  the  more 
ancient  Pictish  law."  Kenneth  III.  is  said  to  have  got  a  law  passed  by  his 
chiefs,  on  the  moot-hill  of  Scone,  that  the  son,  or  nearest  male  heir  of  the 
king,  should  alwavs  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  when  not  of  age,  that  a 
regent  shou'd  be  appointed  to  rule  the  kingdom  in  his  name  until  he  attained 
his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  should  assume  the  reins  of  government.  As 
the  sovereignty  was  not  transmitted  by  the  strict  line  of  hereditary  descent, 
brothers,  by  the  law  of  tanistry,  being  preferred  to  sons  in  the  succession, 
rival  contests  and  civil  wars  for  the  crown  were  frequent.  Kenneth's  law, 
if  passed  at  all,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  seems  not  to  have  been  acted 
upon,  as  two  princes,  Constantine  IV.,  the  son  of  Culen,  and  Kenneth  IV., 
the  son  of  DufF,  succeeded  to  the  crown  before  Malcolm  ;  that  is,  on  the 
hitherto  received  supposition  that  Malcolm  II.  was  the  son  of  Kenneth  III., 
and  grandson  of  Malcolm  I.  If  such  was  the  case,  Kenneth  IV.,  the  son 
of  Duff,  was  his  cousin,  and,  during  his  reign,  Malcolm  stood  in  the 
position  of  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  and  was  regulus  or  Prince  of 
Cumberland. 

According  to  Skene,  however,  he  was  maormor  of  Moray,  and,  so  far 
as  appears,  not  allied  to  the  royal  family  at  all.  He  seems  to  have  made 
war  on  Kenneth  IV.,  but  by  the  interposition  of  Fothad,  one  of  the  Scottish 
bishops,  a  treaty  was  agreed  to  between  them,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  Kenneth  should  remain  king  for  life,  and  that  Malcolm  and  his  heirs 
should  succeed  after  him.  Impatient  to  possess  the  crown,  however,  Malcolm 
again  took  the  field,  and  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Monzievaird  in  Strathearn, 
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Kenneth,  after  a  brave  resistance,  was  killed.  According  to  the  register  of 
St.  Andrews,  Kenneth  was  slain  "  at  IVloieghvard"  in  loOT.  Other  accounts 
make  it  1003. 

Soon  after  becoming  King-  of  Scotland,  to  conciliate  Sigurd,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  called  the  Stout,  and  described  as  "  a  great  chieftain  and  wide-landed," 
Malcolm  gave  him  his  daughter  for  his  second  wife.  The  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  four  sons.  The  eldest,  Thorfinn,  is  said  in  the  Orkneyinga 
Saga  to  have  been  "  a  great  chieftain,  one  of  the  largest  men  in  point  of 
stature,  ugly  of  aspect,  black  haired,  sharp  featured,  and  somewhat  tawny, 
and  the  most  martial  looking  man  ;  he  was  a  contentious  man,  and  covetous 
both  of  money  and  dignity  ;  victorious  and  clever  in  battle,  and  a  bold 
attacker.  He  was  then  five  winters  old  when  Malcolm,  King  of  the  Gcots, 
his  mother's  father,  gave  him  an  larl's  title,  and  Caithness  to  rule  over,  but 
he  was  fourteen  winters  when  he  prepared  maritime  expeditions  from  his 
country,  and  made  war  on  the  domains  of  other  princes."  He  thus  early 
began  his  career  as  a  Viking.  It  was  on  the  death  of  his  father  Sigurd, 
who  was  slain  in  10 14  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf  in  Ireland,  fighting  against 
the  renowned  Brian  Borohime,  that  King  Malcolm  bestowed  on  him  the 
district  of  Caithness,  his  eldest  half-brother  Einar  having  succeeded  to  the 
iarldom  of  the  Orkneys. 

In  the  Irish  annals,  under  the  year  1029,  it  is  recorded  that  "  Malcolm, 
son  of  Maelbrigde,  son  of  Rory,  King  of  Alban,  died."  His  reign  would 
thus  appear  to  have  lasted  only  twenty-six,  instead  of  thirty  years.  On  his 
death,  the  Scottish  portion  of  the  nation  succeeded  in  placing  upon  the 
throne  the  son  of  Kenneth  IV.,  also  named  Malcolm,  for  whom,  according 
to  Mr.  Skene's  view,  he  has  been  mistaken.  In  the  Orkneyinga  Saga  he  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Kali  Hundason,  and  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  of 
Malcolm  II. 

This  third  Malcolm  commenced  his  reign  by  attempts  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  Norwegians  in  Scotland,  but  found  them  too  strong  for  him. 
Thorfinn  having  refused  to  pay  him  tribute  for  the  territories  on  the  Scottish 
mainland,  which  he  had  received  from  his  grandfather,  Malcolm  gave 
Caithness  to  Moddan,  his  nephew,  with  the  title  of  larl.  To  enable  him  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  territory,  Moddan  raised  an  army  in  Sutherland, 
but  Thorfinn  collected  his  followers,  and  having  been  joined  by  Thorkell 
Fostri,  v/ith  a  large  force  from  the  Orkneys,  presented  such  a  strong  front 
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that  Moddan  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  without  hazarding  a  battle. 
On  this  Thorfinn  subjected  to  himself  Sutherland  and  Ross,  and  carried  his 
arms  far  and  wide  in  Scotland.      He  then  returned  to  Caithness. 

Malcolm,  on  his  part,  with  a  fleet  of  eleven  ships,  sailed  towards  the 
north,  but  was  attacked  and  defeated  in  the  Pentland  Frith  by  Thorfinn,  and 
his  fleet  completely  dispersed.  This  sea-fight  took  place  a  little  way  east 
of  Durness.  Malcolm  fled  to  the  Moray  Frith,  followed  by  Thorfinn  and 
Thorkell.  The  latter,  however,  was  soon  despatched  to  Thurso  to  attack 
Moddan,  who  had  arrived  there  with  a  large  army.  He  reached  Thurso  at 
night,  and  having  set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  Moddan  slept,  that  chieftain 
leapt  down  from  the  beams  of  an  upper  storey  and  was  slain  by  Thorkell, 
who  cut  off  his  head.  After  a  brief  fight,  during  which  a  great  number 
were  killed,  his  army  surrendered  to  Thorkell,  who,  with  additional  forces, 
then  rejoined  Thorfinn  in  Moray. 

In  the  meantime  Malcolm  had  levied  forces  both  in  the  east  and  west 
of  Scotland,  and  having  been  joined  by  a  number  of  Irish  auxiliaries,  he 
marched  to  give  battle  to  Thorfinn.  The  opposing  armies  met  in  1033,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Beauly  Frith,  when  Malcolm  was  totally  defeated, 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  slain.  Others  state  that  he  escaped  by 
flight,  and  died  the  following  year.  Thorfinn  thereafter  conquered  the 
whole  of  Scotland  all  the  way  south  to  Fife.     He  then  returned  to  his  ships. 

The  only  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  northern  Picts  that  had  not 
been  subjected  to  his  power  was  the  district  of  Athole  and  the  greater  part 
of  Argyle,  and  here  the  Scots,  on  the  death  of  Malcolm,  sought  for  a  king, 
Duncan,  the  son  of  Crinan,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  and  grandson  of  Malcolm  II., 
being  raised  to  the  vacant  throne. 


(      lo     ) 


CHAPTER    III. 

Malcolm  III.,  better  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Malcohii  Cean 
Mur,  or  Great  Head,  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Duncan,  King  of 
Scots,  by  his  queen,  a  sister*  of  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland.  He  was 
born  about  1024,  before  his  father  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  when  the 
latter  in  1039,  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  was  assassinated  by  Macbeth, 
Malcolm,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  fled  to  Cumberland,  whilst  his 
brother  Donald  Bane  took  refiige  in  the  Hebrides. 

On  the  accession  of  EdN\ard  the  Confessor  to  the  throne  of  England 
in  1 043,  Malcolm  was  placed  by  his  father-in-law  Siward  under  his 
protection,  when  he  became  a  resident  at  the  English  Court.  In  his  absence 
various  attempts  were  made  by  his  adherents  in  Scotland  to  dispossess 
Macbeth  of  the  throne,  in  one  of  which  Malcolm's  grandfather,  the  aged 
Crinan,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  was  slain  in  1045.  Nine  years  thereafter, 
namely  in  1054,  Malcolm  obtained  from  Edward  the  assistance  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  army,  under  the  command  of  Earl  Siward,  to  support  his 
claims  to  the  crown.  This  force  he  accompanied  into  Scotland,  and  a 
fiirious  battle  is  said  to  have  ensued,  in  which  Macbeth  lost  3,000  men, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons  1,500,  including  Osbert,  the  son  of  Siward. 
Macbeth  fled  northwards,  leaving  Lothian  in  possession  of  Siward,  who 
placed  Malcolm  as  king  over  that  district,  where  the  Saxon  influence 
prevailed.  Supported,  however,  by  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  by  the  Norwegians  ot  the  districts  under  the  sway  of 
Thorfinn,  the  powerful  Earl,  of  Orkney,  Macbeth  was  still  enabled  to  retain 
possession  of  the  throne. 

In  1056  another  English  army  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Malcolm. 
At  this  time  Thorfinn  and  the  son  of  the  King  of  Norway  had  gone  to 
the  south,  with  the  strength  of  the  Norwegian  power  in  Scotland,  to 
attempt  the  subjugation   of  England,    but,    according  to  the  Irish  annals, 

*  Fide  Fordun. 
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"  God  was  against  them  in  that  affair,"  and  their  fleet  was  dispersed  in  a 
storm.  Macbeth,  deprived  of  Thorfinn's  aid,  was  not  able  to  withstand 
this  new  array  against  him.  He  was  driven  north  to  Lumphanan  m 
Aberdeenshire,  where  he  was  overtaken  and  slain  5  December,  1056.  The 
attempt  of  his  stepson  Lulach  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  was,  after  a 
struggle  of  four  months,  put  an  end  to  by  his  defeat  and  death  at  Essie  m 
Strathbogie  on  the  25th  of  the  following  April. 

Malcolm  was  soon  after  crowned*  at  Scone.  Except  the  territories 
possessed  by  Thorfinn,  consisting,  besides  Orkney  and  the  Hebrides,  of  the 
nine  districts  or  earldoms  of  Caithness,  Ness,  Sutherland,  Ross,  Moray, 
Garmoran,  Buchan,  Mar,  and  Angus,  he  was  master  of  all  the  rest  of  Scotland. 
His  first  care  was  to  recompense  those  who  had  supported  him  in  his  struggle 
for  the  crown.  His  next,  to  recover  those  northern  districts  which  still 
remained  under  Norwegian  rule.  The  most  remarkable  reward  which  he 
bestowed  was  on  Macduff,  maormor  of  Fife.  The  titles  of  earl  and  thane, 
which  Malcolm  is  said  to  hr.ve  introduced,  were  not  known  in  Scotland  till 
after  the  Saxon  colonization  in  Edgar's  time,  the  Norwegian  title  iarl  being 
confined  to  the  Orkneys  and  to  Caithness. 

Shakespere's  immortal  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth,"  founded  on  the  fibles  of 
Boece  and  the  traditions  of  the  times,  has  thrown  an  interest  round  the 
character  of  the  principal  personages  concerned  in  it,  which  could  never  have 
been  created  by  the  facts  of  sober  history  ;  but  there  is  sufficient  in  the  events 
of  Malcolm's  reign  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  annals. 
Gratitude  to  the  King  of  England,  as  well  as  the  unsettled  state  of  his  own 
kingdom,  led  Malcolm  to  cultivate  the  alliance  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  he  paid  that  monarch  a  visit  in  1059.  He  had  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Tostig,  who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Northumberland.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Earl  Godwin,  and  brother  of  Harold,  the  last 
king  of  Saxon  England.  They  were  for  a  time  esteemed  "  sworn  brothers," 
but  a  quarrel  having  taken  place  between  them  in  1061,  Malcolm  made  a 
hostile  incursion  into  Northumberland,  and  after  laying  that  country  waste, 
he  even  violated  the  peace  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Holy  Island. f 

On  the  death  of  Thorfinn  in  1064  his  Norwegian  kingdom  in  Scotland, 
which  had  lasted  thirty  years,  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  different  districts  he  had 

*  5  April  1057. — Fordun,  v.  9. 
t  S.  Dunelm,  pp.  140,  193,  194. 
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conquered  reverted  to  their  native  chiefs,  "who  were  territorially  born  to 
rule  over  then.  "  (Orkneyinga  Saga).  Malcolm  married  Thorfinn  s  widow, 
Ingioborge,  and  by  her  he  had  a  son,  Duncan  II.  This  marnage,  however, 
does  not  seem  in  ihe  slightest  to  have  advanced  his  interests  ui  the  north. 
The  chiefs  of  the  districts  formerly  in  subjection  to  the  Norwegians 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  and  chose  a  kingfor  themselves, 
Donald,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  maormor  of  Moray,  and  king  of  Scotland. 
It  took  Malcolm  twenty-one  years  to  reduce  the  northern  districts  under 
his  dominion.  In  1070  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  victory  over  his 
opponents,  but  it  -vas  not  decisive.  In  1077,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
informs  us,  he  overthrew  Maolsnechtan,  maormor  of  Moray,  the^o;\°[ 
Lulach,  and  in  10S5  he  got  rid  of  both  his  rivals  by  death.  The  Irish 
annals  say  that  in  that  year  '<  Malsnectai,  son  of  Lulach,  King  of  Moray, 
died  peacefully.      Donald,  son  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Alban,  died  a  violent 

'  ^'^'  Long  previous  to  this,  however,  events  in  connection  with  England  had 
occurred  which  exercised  an  important  influence  on  his  reign,  and  which 
mav  now  be  briefly  detailed.     Edward  the  Confessor  died  5  January,  1066. 
and  was  succeeded  by  Harold.     Tostig,  the  brother  of  the  latter,  had,  from 
his  extortions  and  his  violence,  so  irritated  the  people  of  Northumberland 
that  they  rose  against  him  and  drove  him  from  his  earldom.     This  happened 
a  few  years  previous  to  the  death  of  Edward  the  English  king.     Harold 
found  it  prudent  to  abandon  his  brother's  cause,  on  which  Tostig  became 
his  bitterest  enemy.     He  first  took  refuge  in  Flanders  with  Baldwin,  his 
father-in-law,  and 'afterwards  visited  William,   Duke  of  Normandy.      On 
Harold's  accession  he  collected  about  sixty  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Flanders, 
and  committed  some  depredations  on  the  south  and  east  coasts  of  England. 
He  next  sailed  to  Northumberland,  and  was  there  joined  by  Harold  Haltager, 
by  some  called  Hadrada,  King  of  Norway,  with  300  sail.     Entering  the 
Humber   they  disembarked  the  troops,  but  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight, 
when  Tostig  proceeded  into  Scotland.      It  is  not  known  whether  Malcolm 
received  him  at  his  Court,  or  aided  or  countenanced  in  any  way  his  projects 
asainst  his  brother,  the   new  King  of  England.      Lord   Hailes   thinks  it 
probable  that  he  was  not  received  by  Malcolm,  but  only  remained  at  anchor 
in  some  Scottish  bay,  with  the  remains  of  his  fleet,  till  joined  by  reinforce- 
ments from  Norway.     On  receiving  these,  he  and  Hadrada  again  invaded 
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England,  and  were  both  slaiii  at  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge*  25  Sep- 
tember, 1066.  The  battle  ofHastings  took  place  on  the  14th  of  the  following 
October,  when  Harold  was  killed  and  William  the  Conqueror  became  King 
of  England. 

Two  years  thereafter,  Edgar  Atheling,  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
and  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  line,  with  his  mother,  the  Princess  Agatha,  and 
his  two  sisters  Margaret  and  Christina,  arrived  in  Scotland.  In  their  train 
came  many  Anglo-Saxons,  and  among  them  Gospatrick  and  other  nobles  of 
Northumberland.  Some  authors  say  that  it  was  their  intention  to  proceed 
to  Hungary,  the  native  country  of  Edgar  and  his  two  sisters,  when  they  were 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Malcolm  then  resided  at  the 
tower  which  still  bears  his  name,  on  the  small  peninsular  mount  in  the  glen 
of  Pittencriett",  near  Dunfermline,  in  Fifeshire.  On  hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
the  illustrious  strangers,  he  hastened  to  invite  them  to  his  royal  tower.  There 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  ;  and  as  he  was  at  this  time  a  widower, 
his  nuptials  with  the  Princess  Margaret  were,  soon  after,  celebrated  with 
unwonted  splendour.t 

Margaret  was  one  of  the  most  pious  and  accomplished  princesses  of  her 
day,  and  her  character  and  influence  tended  much  to  improve  and  refine 
the  rude  manners  of  her  husband's  subjects.  On  her  husband  himself  her 
virtues  and  gentleness  exercised  a  most  salutary  power.  We  learn  from 
Turo-ot,  her  confessor  and  biographer,  that  Malcolm  liked  and  disliked 
whatever  she  did,  and  that  such  was  his  veneration  for  her  worth  and  piety, 
that,  being  unable  to  read,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  kissing  her  missals  and 
prayer-books,  which,  in  token  of  his  devotion,  he  caused  to  be  splendidly 
bound  and  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  She  persuaded  him  to 
pass  the  night  in  fervent  prayer,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  his  courtiers. 
"  I  must  acknowledge,"  adds  Turgot,  "  that  I  often  admired  the  works  of  the 
divine  mercv,  when  I  saw  a  king  so  religious,  and  such  signs  of  deep 
compunction  in  a  laic." 

Into  the  Court  of  Malcolm  she  introduced  unusual  splendour.  She 
encouraged  the  importation  of  rich  dresses  of  various  colours  for  himself  and 
his  nobles,  which  led  to  the  commencement  of  a  trading  intercourse  with 

*  Thorfsus,  "  Hist.  Norv.,"  Iv.,  part  3,  c,  17. 

t  See  Lord   Hailes'   "  Annals,"    vol.    i.,    p.    8.      Actual   date  of  marriage  conjectural. 
S.  Dunelni  says  1068;  Chr.  Melrose  1067,  also  1070. 
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foreign  countries  ;  and  to  this  reign  may  be  assigned  the  introduction  of  the 
wearing  of  tartan,  which  came  afterwards  to  distinguish  the  clans.  In  her 
own  attire  she  was  magnificent,  and  she  increased  the  number  of  attendants 
on  the  person  of  the  King.  Under  her  guidance  the  public  appearances  of 
the  sovereign  were  attended  with  more  parade  and  ceremony  than  had  ever 
previously  been  the  case.  She  also  caused  the  King  to  be  served  at  table  in 
gold  and  silver  plate,  "at  least,"  says  Turgot,  afraid  of  going  bevond  the 
truth,  "  the  dishes  and  vessels  were  gilt  or  silvered  over." 

Malcolm  seems  to  have  intrusted  the  care  of  matters  respecting  religion 
and  the  internal  polity  of  the  kingdom  entirelv  to  her.  Anxious  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Church,  she  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  clergy.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  the  proper  season  for  celebrating  Lent  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  between  them.  The  clergy  knew  no  language  but  the  Gaelic, 
and  the  King,  who  had  spent  fifteen  years  in  England,  and  understood  the 
Saxon  as  well  as  his  own  native  language,  acted  as  interpreter.  "  Three 
days,"  says  Turgot,  "  did  she  employ  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in  combating 
their  errors.  She  seemed  another  St.  Helena  out  of  the  Scriptures  convincing 
the  Jews."  At  last  the  clergy  yielded  to  her  views.  She  was  also  the  means 
ot  inducing  them  to  restore  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  to  keep  sacred  the  Sabbath,  which  was  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

Malcolm  espoused  the  cause  of  his  brother-in-law  with  great  ardour. 
In  September  1069,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Danes,  and  accompanied 
by  Edgar  Atheling,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Northumbrian  nobles,  led  by 
Gospatrick,  invaded  England,  and  having  taken  the  castle  of  York  by  storm, 
they  put  the  Norman  garrison  to  the  sword.  Instead,  however,  of  following 
up  their  success,  the  Northumbrians  departed  to  their  o  ,vn  territory,  while 
the  Danes  retired  to  their  ships.  The  secret  of  this  change  in  their  proceedings 
was  that  William  had  gained  over  Gospatrick  by  conferring  on  him  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  had  bribed  Osberne  the  Danish  com- 
mander to  quit  the  English  shores.  Edgar  Atheling  and  his  few  remaining 
adherents  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  retreat  to  Scotland. 

The  following  year  Malcolm  led  a  numerous  army  into  England,  by 
the  western  borders,  through  Cumberland.  If  it  had  been  intended  that  he 
was  to  support  the  movements  of  Edgar  and  his  Danish  and  Northumbrian 
allies,  he  came  too  late.      Nevertheless,  his  operations  were  energetic  enough. 
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After  wasting  Teesdale,  he  defeated  an  Anglo-Norman  army  that  attempted 
to  oppose  his  progress,  at  a  place  called  Hinderskell,  penetrated  into 
Cleveland,  and  thence  advanced  into  the  eastern  parts  of  the  diocese  ot 
Durham,  spreading  desolation  and  dismay  wherever  he  appeared.  He  spared 
neither  age  nor  sex,  and  even  the  churches,  with  those  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  them,  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  While  thus  engaged  he  received 
intelligence  that  his  own  territory  of  Cumberhmd  was  laid  waste  by  Gospatrick, 
who,  as  already  stated,  had  gone  over  to.  King  William's  interest. 

On  his  return,  Malcolm  led  captive  into  Scotland  such  a  multitude  oi 
young  men  and  women,  that,  says  the  English  historian,  Simeon  of  Durham, 
"  for  many  years  they  were  to  be  found  in  every  Scottish  village,  nay,  even 
in  every  Scottish  hovel."  In  T072  William  retaliated  by  invading  Scotland 
both  by  land  and  sea.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Forth,  but 
finding  the  conquest  of  Scotland  not  so  easy  a  task  as  had  been  that  of 
England,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Abernethy,  the  old  Pictish  capital,  when 
Malcolm  consented,  in  accordance  with  the  feudal  custom  of  the  Normans, 
to  do  homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England.  Among  the  hostages 
which  he  gave  on  this  occasion  was  his  eldest  son  Duncan,  who  thus  had 

o 

the  benefit  of  living  many  years  under  the  Norman  monarchs  of  England. 
By  this  peace,  Malcolm  in  a  manner  abandoned  the  cause  of  his  weak- 
minded  brother-in-law,  Edgar  Atheling,  and  that  personage,  after  making 
his  peace  with  the  English  monarch,  received  from  him  a  handsome  pension, 
and  went  to  reside  at  Rouen  in  Normandy. 

With  Edgar  Athehng,  Malcolm  had  refused  to  give  up  to  the  English 
king  the  exiled  nobles  and  others  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland.  With 
the  double  view  of  strengthening  his  power  by  the  influx  of  so  many  brave 
and  skilful  strangers,  and  of  benefiting  his  subjects  by  the  introduction 
among  them  of  those  who  possessed  a  higher  civilization  than,  in  their  rude 
and  unsettled  state,  they  had  ever  known,  he  even  encouraged  them  to  come 
into  his  kingdom.  Among  them  were  persons  ot  Norman  as  well  as  of 
Anglo-Saxon  lineage,  who  had  fled  from  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  the 
Conqueror,  or  had  been  refused  promised  rewards  for  their  services.  Malcolm 
received  and  welcomed  them  all,  and  to  these  Norman  knights  and  adventurers 
who  thus  came  flocking  across  the  border,  he  gave  lands  and  heritages  to 
induce  them  to  remain.  They  thus  became  the  progenitors  of  many  of  our 
noble  families.     Thousands  of  the  poorer  English,  too,  to  escape  the  grinding 
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oppressioiis  of  their  Norman  rulers,  sought  a  refuge  in  Scotland,  some  even 
selling  themselves  for  slaves  to  obtain  a  subsistence. 

Gospatrick,  having  incurred  the  suspicions  of  William,  was  deprived  of 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  returning  into  Scotland,  succeeded  in 
being  reconciled  to  Malcolm,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  manor  of  Dunbar 
and  other  lands  in  the  Merse  and  Lothian.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Dunbar  and  March.  Li  1079,  in  the  absence  of  William  in 
Normandy,  Malcolm  again  invaded  Northumberland,  and  wasted  the  country 
as  far  as  the  river  Tyne.  The  following  year  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of 
William,  entered  Scotland,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat.  To  check  the 
incursions  of  the  Scots  into  England  he  erected  a  tortress  near  the  Tyne,  at  a 
place  called  Moncaster  or  Monkchester,  from  its  being  the  residence  of  monks, 
but  the  name  of  which  was  thereafter  in  consequence  changed  to  Newcastle. 

At  the  request  of  his  queen,  who  has  been  canonized  in  the  Romish 
Calendar  as  St.  Margaret,  and  of  her  confessor  Turgot,  Malcolm  founded 
and  endowed  a  monastery,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  for  thirteen 
Culdees,  which,  with  its  church  or  chapel,  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  abbey  of  Dunfermline. 

The  latter  portion,  of  Malcolm's  reign  was  occupied  in  a  struggle  with 
William  Ruflis,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  Conqueror  on  the  throne  of 
England.  Cumberland  and  his  other  English  possessions  having  been 
withheld  from  him  by  the  English  king,  Malcolm,  assembling  his  forces, 
broke  across  the  borders  in  May  109 1,  when  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Chester, 
on  the  Wear  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  English,  with  a  superior  force,  he 
prudently  retreated  without  hazarding  a  battle,  and  thus  secured  his  booty 
and  his  captives.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Rufus  led  a  numerous 
army  into  Scotland.  Malcolm  advanced  to  meet  him.  By  the  intercession, 
however,  of  Edgar  Atheling,  who  accompanied  the  Scottish  army,  and  of 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  English  king,  a  peace 
was  concluded  without  the  risk  of  a  battle,  Rufus  consenting  to  restore  to 
Malcolm  twelve  manors  in  England  which  he  had  held  under  the  Conqueror, 
and  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  him  of  twelve  marks  of  gold,  and 
Malcolm  on  his  part  agreeing  to  do  homage  for  the  same,  under  the  same 
tenure  of  feudal  service  as  before. 

In  1092  William  Rufus  began  to  fortify  the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  to 
build  a  castle  there.     As  this  was  an  encroachment  on  Malcolm's  territory 
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of  Cumberland  he  remonstrated  against  it,  when  the  English  king  proposed 
a  personal  interview  on  the  subject.  Malcolm,  in  consequence,  proceeded 
to  Gloucester  24  August,  1093.  As  a  preliminary  measure  Rufias  required 
him  again  to  do  homage  to  him  there,  in  presence  of  the  English  barons. 
This  Malcolm  absolutely  refused  ;  but  although  he  had  done  homage  to 
Rufus  for  his  English  lands  not  much  above  a  year  before  at  Abernethy,  he 
now  offered  to  do  it,  as  formerly  had  been  the  custom,  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  in  presence  of  the  chief  men  of  both.  Some  of  his 
councillors  advised  Rufus  to  detain  the  Scottish  king,  now  that  he  had  him 
in  his  power,  till  he  had  complied  with  his  request  ;  but  although  he  had  the 
grace  to  reject  this  base  proposal,  it  was  with  the  most  unkingly  contumely 
that  he  dismissed  him  from  his  Court.  Malcolm  returned  home  burnmg 
with  indignation  and  vowing  revenge,  and  hastily  assembling  a  tumultuous 
and  undisciplined  army,  he  burst  into  Northumberland,  which  he  wasted, 
then,  sweeping  onwards  to  Alnwick,  he  laid  siege  to  the  castle.  He  had 
not  been  many  days  there,  however,  before  he  was  surprised  by  Robert  de 
Moubray,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  Nornian  and  English  force.  A  fierce 
'.engagement  ensued,  when  Malcolm  was  slain  with  his  eldest  son.  This  fatal 
fight  took  place  13  November,  1093.  Malcolm's  fourth  son  Edgar,  who 
was  also  in  the  battle,  escaped,  and  three  days  after  reached  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  where  his  mother  lay  dying.  On  his  appearance,  she,  in  a  famt 
voice,  eagerly  enquired,  "  How  fares  it  with  your  father  and  your  brother 
Edward  r"  The  youth  was  silent.  "  I  know  all,"  she  cried  ;  "  I  adjure 
you  by  this  holy  cross,  and  by  your  filial  affection,  that  you  tell  me  the 
truth."  He  answered,  "Your  husband  and  your  son  are  both  slain." 
Raising  her  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  the  dying  queen  said,  "  Praise  and 
blessing  be  to  thee.  Almighty  God,  that  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  make  me 
endure  so  bitter  anguish  in  the  hour  of  my  departure,  thereby,  as  I  trust,  to 
purify  me  in  some  measure  from  the  corruption  of  my  sins.  And  thou, 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  through  the  will  of  the  Father,  hast  enlivened  the 
world  by  thy  death,  O  deliver  me  !"  and  straightway  expired.  So  great  was 
the  benevolence  of  this  truly  excellent  princess  that  she  secretly  paid  the 
ransom  of  many  of  her  Saxon  countrymen  in  bondage  in  Scotland,  when  she 
found  their  condition  too  grievous  to  be  borne. 

The   character   of  Malcolm   Canmore   is   that  of  an  able,  wise,  and 
energetic  monarch,  who,  after  subjecting  to  his  sovereignty  the  various  rude 
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and  discordant  tribes  that  inhabited  his  kingdom,  was  successful  in  maintaining 
its  independence  unimpaired  during  a  long  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  and 
that  against  two  such  formidable  opponents  as  William  the  Conqueror,  and  his 
son,  William  Rufus.  As  an  instance  of  his  personal  intrepidity  the  following 
incident  is  related  :  Havino-  received  inteI!io;ence  that  one  of  his  nobles  had 
formed  a  design  against  his  life,  he  took  an  opportunity,  when  out  hunting, 
of  leading  him  into  a  solitary  place,  then,  unsheathing  his  sword,  he  said, 
"  Here  we  are  alone,  and  armed  alike.  You  seek  my  life.  Take  it." 
The  astonished  noble,  overcome  by  this  address,  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  king  and  implored  his  clemency,  which  was  readily  granted. 

The  removal  of  his  Court  from  Abernethy  to  Dunfermline  about  the 
year  1063,  and  the  encouragement  which,  after  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England  and  his  marriage  with  Qiieen  Margaret,  he  gave  to  the  immigration 
of  Anglo-Saxons  and  Norman  adventurers  into  the  kingdom,  had  the  effect 
of  causing  the  Gaelic  population  to  retire  inland  from  the  plains,  and  to 
divide  themselves  into  clans  and  tribes,  with  the  institution  of  separate  chiefs, 
and  the  preservation  of  all  those  feelings  and  usages  which  long  kept  them 
a  peculiar  and  distinct  race  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  In  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  the  whole  of  the  country  south  of  the  Forth 
was  possessed  by  the  Scots,  and  those  who  spoke  the  Saxon  language,  while 
the  Celtic  portion  of  the  nation  occupied  the  remaining  districts.  Tena- 
cious of  their  native  language  and  ancient  customs,  the  latter  viewed  with 
equal  scorn  and  disgust  the  introduction  of  foreign  manners  and  races  into 
the  kingdom,  and  hence  began  that  long  struggle  between  the  Scottish  and 
Celtic  communities  which  lasted  tor  nearly  seven  hundred  years,  and  was 
only  terminated  on  the  field  of  Culloden  in  1746.  "The  people,"  says 
General  Stewart  of  Garth,  referring  to  the  Gaelic  inhabitants,*  "  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  laws,  became  turbulent  and  fierce,  revenging  in  person 
those  wrongs  for  which  the  administrators  of  the  laws  were  too  distant  and 
too  feeble  to  afford  redress.  Thence  arose  the  institution  of  chiefs,  who 
naturally  became  the  judges  and  arbiters  in  the  quarrels  of  their  clansmen 
and  followers,  and  who  were  surrounded  by  men  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
their  rights,  their  property,  and  their  power  ;  and  accordingly  the  chiefs 
established  within  their  own  territories  a  jurisdiction  almost  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  their  liege  lord." 

*  "Sketches,"  vol.  i.,  p.  20. 
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Malcolm  had  by  his  queen  Margaret  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
sons  were  :  Edward,*  who  was  slain  with  his  father  near  Alnwick  ;  Ethelred, 
who  was  bred  a  churchman  and  became  Culdee,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld  ; 
Edmund,  Edgar,  Alexander,  and  David.  The  three  last  were  successively 
kings  of  Scotland.  The  elder  daughter  Maud  married  Henry  I.  of  England, 
a  marriage  which  united  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  dynasties,  and  Mary, 
the  younger,  became  the  wife  of  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne. 


"  Sax.  Chron.,"  p.  199.     S.  Dunelm,  p.  218. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

David   I.,   King   of  Scots,  a  monarch  who,   by  his  admirable  capacity  for 
government  and  skill  in  availing  himself  of  opportunities  of  aggrandizing 
his  kingdom,  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  on  its 
modern  basis  and  extended  limits,  was  the  eighth  son  of  Malcolm  III.,  but 
the  sixth  and  youngest  by  his  queen   Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
the   displaced   heir  of  the   Saxon   line   of  English  princes.      None   of  his 
brothers  by  Queen  Margaret  (two  of  wnom,  Edgar  and  Alexander,  reigned 
before   him)    bore  the  Christian  names  of  any   of  the   pre\'ious   kings   or 
nobles  of  Scotland.     They  were  principally   such  as  were  borne  by  Qiieen 
Margaret's  relatives,  and  seem  to  have   been  chosen  by  herself;  and  Lord 
Hailes  conjectures  that  the  youngest  son  received  the  name  of  David  from 
his  having  been  born  at  a  time  when  his  mother  had  no  hope  of  more  children, 
in  reference  to  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse.*     After  the  death  of  his  father  his 
uncle   Donald   Bane  usurped   the   throne,  and   the   young  princes  Edgar, 
Alexander,  and  David  retired  into  England,  where  they  were  kindly  enter- 
tained by  their  maternal  uncle  Edgar  Atheling.     David  is  said  to  have  after- 
wards spent  some  years  at  the  English  Court,  and  according  to  the  English 
historian,  William  of  Malmesbury,  "  by  his  early  converse  with  his  country- 
men   his   manners   were   polished   from   the   rust    of  Scottish    barbarity  ';" 
but   this  is   doubtfial,   as   the  English  historians  who  refer  to   this  matter 
speak   of   him  as  "living  as  a  count   in  England,"    comile    hi    Anglia.-\ 
Now   he   was  only  a  count  in  or  of  Cumbria,  which  was  always  spoken  of 
by  them  in  that  age   as  a  part  of  England.      The  Scottish  historians  have 
supposed  that  when  in  England  his  residence  was  at  the  Court  of  Henry  I., 
who  had  married  his  sister  Matilda,  overlooking  the  fact  that  this  marriage 
did    not    take    place    till    iioo,   two    years   after   his   brother    Edgar  had 
ascended  the  throne  by  the  expulsion  of  Donald  Bane,   and   probably  after 
David  had,  as  .he  same  historians  relate,   soon  after  that  event,  at  the  head 

*  Dalrymple's  "Annals,"  quarto  edit.,  1779,  vol.  i,,  p.  43,  note. 
t  '  Odericus  Vitalis,'  in  Dalrymple's  "Annals,"  vol.  i.,  p.  100. 
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of  an  army  of  Norman  knights  in  the  service  of  William  Rufus,  proceeded 
into  Scotland  from  Lothian  or  Cumbria  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  his 
brother's  kingdom.  This  view  of  the  matter  appears  the  more  probable 
from  the  circumstance  that  all  these  writers  describe  his  residence  in 
England  to  have  extended  during  and  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  his 
brother  Alexander,  whereas  during  the  whole  of  that  reign,  excepting 
perhaps  occasional  visits,  he  was  unquestionably  residing  and  governing  as 
a  count  or  prince  in  Cumbria.  Bv  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Waltheof,  Count  of  Northumberland,  David  appears  to  have  acquired  great 
possessions  in  Cumbria  ("  Inquisition  "),  as  also  the  foundation  of  a  claim  of 
some  kind  to  succeed  to  the  government  of  that  province. 

David  received  from  his  brother  Edgar,  on  his  death-bed  in  January 
1 107,  the  province  of  Cumbria  as  a  sovereignty  independent  of  the  Scottish 
crown,  but  held  (as  it  had  been  by  his  brother)  as  a  fief  under  that  of 
England.  The  writer  to  whom  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance mentions  it  under  the  designation  of  "  a  part  of  England,"  portio 
regni.*  The  extent  of  this  province,  which  originally  included  the  north- 
west counties  of  England,  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  "  Inquisition  "  to  have 
been  curtailed,  and  from  the  names  referred  to  therein  to  have  comprised 
all  modern  Scotland  south  of  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  with  Dum- 
bartonshire on  the  north  of  the  former  river.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
Prince  David's  happy  genius  for  government,  and  to  his  ruling  that  portion 
of  the  country  as  an  independent  prince,  and  we  need  not  dwell  farther 
on  either  subject  here.  While  still  Prince  or  Earl  of  Cumbria  (he  appears 
at  this  period  to  have  resided  at  Selkirk),  David  appointed  several  of  the 
older  and  more  influential  inhabitants  (^seniorum  hominum  et  sapientiorum 
totius  Cumbriie)  to  make  an  inquisition  concerning  the  lands  pertaining  to 
the  see  of  Glasgow.  This  inquisition,  preserved  in  the  Chartulary  of 
Glasgow,  is  a  valuable  record  of  the  names  of  places  at  that  period  in  the 
district,  and  a  copy  is  published  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Maitland 
Club.  This  must  have  been  about  11 16,  as  in  the  previous  year  he  had 
appointed  a  person  of  great  learning  and  piety  named  John,  who  had  had 
the  charge  of  his  education.  Bishop  of  the  See,  and  he  was  most  an.xious  that 
it  should  possess  all  the  lands  which  of  right  belonged  to  it. 

*  Dalrymple,  vol.  i.,  p.  49. 
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On  the  death  of  his  brother  Alexander  I.  on  the  27th  April,  1124, 
David  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  His  right  to  it  was  not 
disputed  at  the  time,  and  on  his  accession  he  for  the  first  time  introduced 
the  Norman  or  feudal  system  into  the  northern  portion  of  his  kingdom, 
which  gradually  displaced  the  institutions  that  till  then  had  prevailed. 
'After  this  period  he  does  not  seem  to  have  resided  much  at  Selkirk.  The 
larger  part  of  Scotland  proper  was  also  now  under  his  sway,  and  as  he  was 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  his  brother-in-law  Henry  I.  of  England, 
whose  Court  he  frequently  visited,  several  years  of  peace  ensued,  and  the 
nation  under  his  mild  and  beneficent  rule  made  rapid  progress  in  prosperity 
and  civilization. 

One  of  David's  characteristics  v.-as  the  founding  and  endowment  of 
religious  houses.  In  the  same  year  that  he  founded  the  Monastery  of 
Kelso  (1128)  he  also  erected  that  of  Holyrood,  styled  by  Fordun  "  Monas- 
terium  Sancta-  Crucis  de  Crag,"  and  liberally  endowed  it.  For  the  canons 
of  Holyrood  and  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  he  built  a  mill  at  the  place 
which  afterwards  became  the  village  of  Canonmills.  In  the  charter  of  foun- 
dation he  granted  liberty  to  these  canons  to  erect  a  burgh  between  the 
abbey  and  the  town  of  Edinburgh  ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  burgh  of 
Canongate,  afterwards  the  seat  of  royalty  and  the  residence  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  while  Scotland  remained  an  independent  kingdom.  The  legend 
of  the  circumstances  which  are  said  to  have  led  to  the  foundation  of  this 
abbey,  although  adopted  by  modern  writers  on  antiquities,  is  quite  unworthy 
of  serious  attention.  He  likewise  afterwards  founded  the  abbeys  ot 
Melrose,  Newbattle,  Cambuskenneth,  Dryburgh,  Kinloss,  and  Jedburgh,  as 
well  as  the  Priory  of  Lesmahago  and  the  Cistercian  Convent  of  Berwick — 
all,  or  nearly  all,  in  that  portion  of  the  country  where  he  himself  had 
formerly  resided.  In  founding  these  institutions  he  acted  with  protound 
policy  as  well  as  piety.  The  inhabitants  were  rude  and  ignorant,  and  no 
mode  of  instructing  or  of  civilizing  them  presented  itself  in  that  age  so 
simple  and  effective  as  was  the  establishment  of  religious  houses,  which 
were  then  more  industrial  and  educational  than  in  later  ages,  when  they 
became  seal's  of  luxury  and  idleness  ;  and  by  attaching  a  powerful  body  to 
the  interests  of  his  crown  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  deep  attachment  to 
the  monarchy  which  eventually  promoted  its  entire  independence  of 
England.     Besides,   most   of  the  lands  with   which   he  endowed  them  had 
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originally  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  many  of  the  substantial  grants  were 
at  the  same  time  made  by  his  nobles. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  I.  of  England  in  1135,  his  nephew  Stephen, 
Earl  of  Boulogne,  usurped  the  throne,  and  David  immediately  assembled 
an  army  to  support  the  right  of  his  niece,  Henry's  daughter,  the  Empress 
Matilda,  which,  as  a  vassal  of  the  English  monarchy,  he  had,  as  the  first 
noble  in  that  kingdom,  sworn  to  maintain.  Entering  England,  he  took 
Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  and  overran  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  compelling  the  northern  barons  to  swear  fealty  to  Matilda, 
and  to  give  hostages  for  the  performance  of  their  oath.  To  arrest  his 
progress,  Stephen,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  marched  to  Durham,  and 
the  King  of  Scots,  finding  himself  deserted  by  the  English  barons  who  had 
joined  him,  and  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  claims  of  Matilda  to  the  throne, 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Stephen,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty  ot 
peace,  by  which  he  restored  all  the  towns  and  castles  he  had  recently  occu- 
pied, and  Stephen  on  his  part'  ceded  the  castle  of  Carlisle  to  Henry,  the 
son  of  the  Scottish  king,  with  the  Honour  of  Huntingdon  and  lands  in 
Doncaster,  for  which  the  latter  did  homage.  Stephen  is  also  said  to  have 
promised  not  to  make  any  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  until 
he  had  examined  the  pretensions  of  Prince  Henry,  who  claimed  it  as  grand- 
son and  heir  of  Waltheof,  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  earl,  although  the  elder 
.  son  of  his  mother  by  a  former  marriage  was  then  living.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, was  a  hollow  one,  for  in  the  same  year,  during  the  absence  of  King 
Stephen  in  Normandy,  David  invaded  Northumberland,  availing  himself  of 
the  occasion  to  press  the  doubtful  claim  of  his  son  Prince  Henry  to  that 
county.  On  this  occasion  Thurstin,  the  aged  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
some  years  before  had  consecrated  Robert,  Prior  of  Scone,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  repaired  to  Scotland,  and  prevailed  upon  King  David  to 
consent  to  a  truce  until  Stephen's  return  to  England.  When  the  latter 
came  back,  however,  he  haughtily  rejected  the  demands  of  the  Scottish 
king,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  David  again  invaded 
Northumberland.  Exasperated  at  not  being  able  to  take  the  castle  of 
Wark,  which  he  had  assaulted,  the  Scottish  army  committed  the  most 
cruel  ravages,  burning  all  the  towns,  villages,  and  churches,  and  sparing 
neither  men,  women,  nor  children.  On  being  apprised  of  these  devasta- 
tions, King  Stephen  marched  to  the  north  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  and 
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pursued  the  Scots  as  far  as  Roxburgh,  and  crossing  the  Tweed  wasted  the 
Scottish  borders.  On  his  retreat  soon  afterwards,  David  again  invaded 
Northumberland,  where,  in  spite  of  every  efFort  to  restrain  them,  his  fierce 
soldiery  committed  the  most  frightful  excesses.  At  the  report  ot  the 
approach  of  an  English  army  they  retired  hastily,  but  their  retrograde 
march  was  stayed  by  David,  who,  laying  siege  to  Noiham  Castle,  captured 
and  destroyed  it  ;  while  another  division  of  the  Scottish  army,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  King's  nephew,  William  the  son  of  Duncan,  penetrated 
through  Craven  in  Lancashire,  and  routed  with  great  slaughter  at  Clitheroe, 
upon  the  confines  of  Yorkshire,  the  English  troops  that  had  assembled  to 
oppose  its  passage  across  the  Ribble.  From  Norham  King  David  marched 
southwards  to  join  the  victorious  army  of  his  nephew.  The  English, 
unable  to  contend  against  thei"  superior  force,  attempted  in  vain  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace.  The  battle  that  ensued,  known  in  history  as  that  of  "  The 
Standard,"  was  fought  on  Cutton  Moor,  near  Northallerton,  on  1 1  August, 
1 138.  The  Scots  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and  the  attendants 
of  the  King,  seeing  the  day  irretrievably  lost,  hurried  him  from  the  field. 
With  his  shattered  army  he  reached  Carlisle,  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
son  Prince  Henry,  who  had  escaped  with  difficulty. 

After  restoring  order  among  his  soldiers,  and  binding  their  leaders  by 
a  solemn  oath  "  never  to  desert  him  in  war,"  he  led  his  troops  to  besiege 
the  castle  of  Wark,  which  he  reduced  by  famine,  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  by  the  mediation  of  Queen  Maude, 
the  wife  of  Stephen  and  also  a  niece  of  King  David,  who  had  an  interview 
•with  her  uncle  at  Durham,  a  peace  was  at  length  concluded  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,  and  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  granted  to  Henry,  Prince 
of  Scotland. 

The  dislike  with  which  a  portion  of  the  original  races  of  the  north 
had  regarded  the  introduction  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  family  of 
Malcolm  111.,  by  his  second  marriage,  into  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  ancient  custom  of  tanistry,  however  checked  and 
overawed  it  might  be  for  a  time  by  the  chastisements  inflicted  on  their  chiefs 
during  the  reign  of  his  brother  Alexander,  did  not  prevent  attempts  being 
made  by  them,  when  favourable  occasions  presented  themselves,  to  return  to 
that  rule  of  government,  although  the  notices  of  these  outbreaks  that  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  national  chronicles  are  vague  and  brief.     It  appears 
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that  in  11 30,  when  David  was  absent  in  England,  Angus,  Earl  of  Moray, 
a  descendant  of  Lulach  or  of  one  of  the  family  of  Macbeth,  invaded  the 
adjacent  county  of  Forfar  with  an  army  of  5,000  men,  and  was  slain  at 
Strickathrow  with  many  of  his  people,  and  his  territory  overrun  and  subdued. 
In  this  attempt  he  is  stated  by  an  English  historian  to  have  been  aided  by 
Malcolm,  said  to  have  been  a  bastard  son  of  Alexander  I.,  but  supposed 
with  more  probability  to  have  been  a  son  of  Malcolm  III.,  younger 
brother  of  Duncan  by  the  first  marriage  of  that  king  with  the  widow  of  the 
Earl  of  Orkney,  and  an  elder  brother  of  David  himself  by  the  father's  side, 
whose  name  appears  in  a  charier  of  Duncan  to  the  monastery  of  Durham.* 
In  1 141  one  Wimond,  an  English  monk  who  possessed  some  address 
and  genius,  and  had  obtained  a  precarious  living  by  copying  old  writings  at 
Furness  Abbey  in  Lancashire,  having  proceeded  to  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
connection  with  a  religious  house  there  founded,  so  pleased  the  natives  that 
they  obtained  him  for  their  bishop.  Whether  he  there  heard  of  the  affection 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  for  their  ancient  chiefs  and  sought  to  avail  himself 
of  that  feeling  for  his  own  aggrandizement,  or  whether  he  had  in  reality 
seme  ground  for  his  pretensions,  cannot  now  be  even  conjectured,  but  he 
declared  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Angus,  Earl  of  Moray  above  referred  to, 
and  professed  his  intention  to  vindicate  his  rights.  The  Isle  of  Man,  at  that 
time  governed  by  Olive,  a  Norwegian  chief,  as  king,  had  subjected  to  it 
various  of  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides.  Repairing  to  these,  joined  by  many 
bold  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  gathering  strength  by  making  piratical 
excursions,  he  obtained  for  wife  a  daughter  of  Somerled,  the  chief  or  thane 
of  Argyle,  who  supported  his  pretensions,  and  invading  the  Scottish  coasts, 
pillaged  the  country  and  slew  its  inhabitants.  He  eluded  various  forces 
sent  against  him,  and  becoming  formidable,  although  defeated  on  one  occa- 
sion by  a  bishop  of  those  parts,  David  was  at  length  obliged  to  make  terms 
of  accommodation  with  him  by  bestowing  on  him  some  lands  with  the 
superiority  of  a  monastery  of  his  own  order.  On  account  of  his  overbearing 
conduct,  however — a  conspiracy  being  formed  against  hirn — he  was  mutilated 
by  his  own  followers,  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  in  this  condition  was 
delivered  into  ths  hands  of  David,  who,  after  imprisoning  him  for  some  time 
in  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  at  length  suffered  him  to  retire  to  the  abbey  of 
Byland  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  died. 

*  Dalrymple's  "  Annals,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  45,  67. 
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After  King  Stephen's  defeat  and  capture  at  Lincoln  in  February  1140, 
and  the  temporary  acknowledgment  of  the  Empress  Matilda  as  Qiieen, 
David  repaired  to  London  to  give  her  his  advice  and  assistance.  He  was 
with  her  in  the  castle  of  Winchester  in  the  following  August  when  it  was 
mvested  by  Stephen's  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  it  was  with 
great  diflicuity  that  he  succeeded  in  escaping  with  his  niece.  A  young 
Scots  soldier  named  Oliphant,  in  the  army  of  Stephen,  to  whom  David  had 
been  godfather,  concealed  him  from  a  very  strict  search  and  conveyed  him 
in  safety  to  Scotland.  In  the  last  years  of  Stephen,  David's  son.  Prince 
Henry  (and  after  his  death  his  grandson  Malcolm)  remained  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  Northumberland  (with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  of 
Newcastle  and  Bamborough),  as  also  of  Carlisle  and  a  portion  of  modern 
Cumberland  connected  therewith,  and  the  possession  of  the  former  was 
promised  to  the  Scottish  crown  (by  his  grand-nephew  Prince  Henry 
Plantagenet,  the  son  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of 
England,  when  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  him  at  Carlisle, 
22  May,  I  149)  should  he  succeed  to  the  throne. 

In  his  old  age  King  David  lost  his  only  son  Henry,  one  of  the  inost 
virtuous  and  accomplished  princes  of  that  age,  who  died  suddenly  on 
12  June,  1 152.  By  the  Lady  Ada,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warrene  and 
Surrey,  whom  he  had  married  in  1139,  Prince  Henry  had  three  sons, 
Malcolm  and  William,  successively  Kings  of  Scotland,  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  three  daughters.  The  aged  monarch  took  immediate 
measures  to  have  the  rights  of  his  grandsons  established,  and  he  had  no 
sooner  done  so  than  his  health,  which  had  been  long  declining,  gave  way, 
and  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  Carlisle  in  an  attitude  of  prayer 
24  May,  1 153. 

The  character  of  this  pious  and  patriotic  monarch  stands  out  in  history 
as  that  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Under  his 
beneficent  sway  the  country  was  contented  and  happy.  The  endowments 
which  he  bestowed  upon  the  Church  produced  immediate  and  beneficial 
effects  upon  the  nation,  for  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy  may  be  mainly 
attributed  not  only  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  of  the  arts  of  industry 
among  the  people,  but  the  loyalty  and  love  of  order  of  the  barons,  at  that 
time  for  the  most  part  a  simpler  race,  new  to  their  dignities,  and  more  under 
the  persuasive  influence  of  the  clergy  than  in  later  periods  of  Scottish  history, 
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when,  their  families  having  mukiplied  and  become  powerful,  they  vexed  the 
kingdom  bv  their  ambition  and  rivalries.  Besides  Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drews, the  towns  of  Brechin,  Montrose,  Haddington,  Linlithgow,  Jedburgh, 
and  Rutherglen  owe  their  charters  of  burghal  rights  to  the  wisdom  of 
David  1.     In  one  of  the  charters  of  his  grandson  Malcolm,  who  succeeded 
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him  as  king,  is  a  representation  of  an  old  and  a  young  man,  generally 
supposed  to  represent  these  two  monarchs,  from  which  the  above  as  his 
portrait  has  been  taken. 

In  a  work  upon  Scottish  biography  the  circumstance  of  the  settlement 
in  Scotland  of  the  ancestors  of  most  of  the  families  who,  even  to  modern 
times,  are  reckoned  of  note  in  that  country,  having  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  this  great  prince,  must  not  be  omitted.  To  enumerate  even  the 
names  of  the  principal  of  these  would  exceed  our  present  limits.  Originally 
located  for  by  far  the  greatest  part  on  lands  in  his  principality  of  Cumbria 
(the  modern  Lothians  and  Ayrshire),  which  their  prowess  had  probably 
contributed  to  conquer,  these  chiefs,  for  the  most  part  of  Norman  descent, 
gradually  extended  themselves  by  marriage,  or  by  confiscation  of  the  native 
possessions,  into  and  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  holding 
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them  by  tenures  which  necessarily  called  forth  and  strengthened  their  military 
spirit,  and  with  regalities  and  rights  more  ample  than  could  be  obtained 
from  the  neighbouring  monarchy  of  England,  they  became  the  firm  advocates 
of  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  their  descendants  in  subsequent  ages 
having  greatly  multiplied,  and  forming  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  regions,  gradually  gave  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  social  character 
of  the  population. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Prince  of  Scotland,  was  the  grandson  of 
David  I.  and  brother  of  William  the  Lion.  In  early  life  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  lands  and  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  a  fact  hitherto  unknown  to 
all  our  genealogists,  but  established  by  the  details  of  an  inquest  into  the 
property  of  the  lands  of  Monoch-Kenneran  in  Dumbartonshire  held  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  preserved  in  the  Chartulary  of 
Paisley,  and  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  description  of  the  sheriffdoms 
of  Lanark  and  Renfrew  by  the  Maitland  Club,  1830,  p.  275,  where  Anekol, 
one  of  the  witnesses,  confirmed  by  three  others,  viz.,  Nemiss,  Kissin,  and 
Gillemor,  swears  to  these  lands  having  been  exempt  from  aids  when  demanded 
by  "  Comes  David frater  regis  Ifllielmi  ea  tempore  que  habtiit  comilatum 
de  Levenax  et  possedit,'"  as  pertaining  to  the  church  of  Kilpatrick.  It  would 
thus  appear,  as  has  been  supposed  by  Skene,  that  these  lands  of  Lennox 
were  originally  a  royal  patrimony,  and  were  first  erected  into  an  earldom  in 
his  favour  either  by  his  grandfather  David  I.  or  by  his  elder  brother  Malcolm. 
The  history  of  this  prince  is  full  of  romance,  and  has  been  made  the  ground- 
work, with  of  course  many  of  the  usual  inventions  of  the  novelist,  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  brilliant  story  ot  the  Talisman  in  the  "  Tales  of  the 
Crusaders."  Soon  after  his  marriage  with  Matildis,  daughter  of  Ranulph, 
Earl  of  Chester,  he  departed  for  the  Holy  Land  to  fight  against  the  Saracens, 
under  the  banners  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  surnamed  fi-om  his  bravery 
Coeur  de  Lion  or  the  Lion-hearted.  On  his  voyage  homeward  he  met  with 
some  strange  adventures.  Having  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
the  prince  was  made  captive,  and  having  lost  all  his  retinue  and  his  rank 
being  unknown,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  Venetian,  who  carried  him  to 
Constantinople.  In  that  city  some  English  merchants  accidentally  recognizmg 
him,  redeemed  him  and  sent  him  home.  After  having  surmounted  various 
difficulties  he  was  in  imminent  hazard  of  a  second  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland.  He  is  said  to  have  returned  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  eighth 
year  of  King  William.      In  accordance  with  the  superstitious  notions  of  the 
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times,  he  ascribed  his  deliverance  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  memory  of  her 
efficacious  intercession  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Lindores  in  Fife,  which 
he  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Andrew.  Some  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey, 
the  buildings  of  which  were  at  one  time  very  extensive,  still  remain.  The 
monks  were  of  the  Benedictine  order.  They  had  twenty-two  churches  and 
large  estates  in  several  counties.  This  Earl  of  Huntingdon  possesses  an 
interest  in  Scottish  history,  beyond  that  attaching  to  his  mere  personal 
adventures,  as  being  the  father  of  the  two  princesses  from  whom  Bruce  and 
Baliol  were  descended,  and  on  which  descent  they  founded  their  respective 
claims  to  the  throne. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Bruce,  or  as  it  was  anciently  written,  Brus,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Norman 
descent,  which  became  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  Scotland. 
The  name,  originally  Brusi,  had  its  origin  among  the  Scandinavians  or 
Northmen,  and  appears — through  their  matrimonial  alliances  with  the 
vikings  of  Norway,  who  subdued  the  Orkney  Islands — in  connection  with 
the  royal  family  of  Scotland  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  authentic  history. 
Sigurd  the  Stout,  Jarl  or  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Melkolm,  probably  Malcolm  II.,  King  of  Scots,  had  four  sons,  Thorfinn, 
Sumarled,  Brusi,  and  Einar.  Brusi  the  third  son,  the  Orkneyinga  Saga  (as 
quoted  in  the  "  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Albanicis,"  printed  for  the  lona  Club) 
informs  us  was  a  very  peaceful  man,  and  clever,  eloquent,  and  had  many 
friends.  After  the  death  of  Sumarled  disputes  arose  amongst  the  brothers 
about  the  division  of  his  lands  in  Orkney  and  Caithness,  and  wars  and 
scarcity  ensued,  but  Brusi  was  contented  with  his  third  of  Orkney,  and 
"in  that  part  of  the  land  which  Brusi  had  there  was  peace  and  prosperity." 
From  a  branch  of  this  family  came,  according  to  Burke,  Robert  de  Brusi, 
a  descendant  of  Einar,  fourth  Jarl  of  Orkney,  brother  of  the  famous  Rollo 
(great-great-grandfather  of  William  the  Conqueror),  who  in  912  acquired 
Normandy  and  became  its  first  duke.  This  Robert  de  Brusi  built  the  castle 
of  La  Brusee,  now  called  Brix,  in  the  diocese  of  Coutanse,  near  Volagnes. 
By  his  wife  Emma,  daughter  of  Alain,  Count  of  Brittany,  he  had  two  sons, 
Alain  de  la  Brusee,  Lord  of  Brusee  Castle  (married  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Simon  Montfort,  Earl  of  Evreux),  whose  posterity  remained  in  Normandy, 
and  Robert  de  Brusee,  the  ancestor  of  the  Bruses,  and  the  first  of  that  name 
who  appeared  in  England.  He  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  there 
in  1066,  but  died  soon  after.  By  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  Waldonius, 
Coimt  of  St.  Clair,  he  had  two  sons,  William  and  Adam,  who  both  attended 
their  father  into  England,  and  acquired  great  possessions,  the  former  in 
Sussex,  Surrey,  Dorsetshire,  and  other  counties,  and  the  latter  in  Cleveland, 
of  which  the  barony  of  Skelton  was  the  principal.      Adam  died  in    1098, 
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leaving  by  Emma  his  wife,  daughter  of  a  knight  named  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
three  sons,  namely  :  Sir  Robert  his  heir  ;  William,  Prior  of  Guisburn,  and 
Duncan.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  Robert  had  forty-three  lordships 
in  the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  that  county,  and  fifty-one  in  the  North 
Riding,  whereof  Guisburn  in  Cleveland  was  one.* 

His   son,    Robert   de   Brus   of  Cleveland,   served  as   a    companion   in 
arms   under  Prince   David,   afterwards    David  I.    of  Scotland,  during   his 
"  residence,"  says  our  authority,   "  at   the   Court   of  Henry   the    First   of 
England  ;"  but  in  reality,   and  as  in  all  probability  and  consistency,  during 
the  conquest   and  a  part  of  the  period  of  his  government  of  Cumbria— the 
district  comprising  the  Lothians  and   Galloway   as  bestowed  on  that  prince 
upon   the   death  of  his  brother  Edgar — and  received  from  him,  along  with 
the  hand  of  a  lady,   a  native  of  the  land  and  heiress  thereof,  as  his  second 
wife,   a  grant   of  the  lordship  of  Annandale,  comprising  all  that  territory 
called    in    Norman-French    E-stra-haneitt,   "beyond   or   across    Annent   or 
Amnant  "  (afterwards   ?ltered  into  Strathannan  or  Annandale),  and  all  the 
lands  from  Estra-nit  (Strathnith),  the  bounds  of  the  property  of  Dunegall 
(ancestor  of  the  Randolphs,  Earls  of  Moray),  into  the  limits  of  Ranulph  de 
Meschines,  then  lord  of  Cumberland,  with  a  right  to  enjoy  his  castle  there, 
with  all  the  customs  appertaining  to  it.t      The  charter  by  which  this  large 
domain  was  conferred  upon  him  established  the  tenure  by  the  sword  ;  that 
is,   gave   a  right   to  take  possession  and  retain  by  force  of  arms.      For  this 
princely   gift,   which   he   held   by   the   tenure   of  military   service,    he  did 
homage  to  the  Scottish  king.      In  1 138,  during  the  civil  war  between  King 
Stephen,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  England,  and  iMatilda,  the  rightful 
heiress,  niece  of  the  King  of  Scots,  when  the  latter,  in  support  of  the  claims 
of  his  relative,  had  led  an  expedition  into  Englanc  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Northallerton,  de   Brus  was   sent   by  the  barons   of  the  north  of  England 
(who,   if  not  attached  to  the  cause   of  Stephen,  were  satisfied  it  was  their 
safety  to  maintain  it,   and  had  assembled  a  force  for  that  purpose),  in  order 
to  gain  time  to  increase  their  strength,  to  negotiate,  or  rather  to  remon- 
strate with  him.     At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  had  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  David,  and  resigned   his  lands  in  Annandale  to  his  son  by  his 
second  marriage.      He  represented  that  the  English  and  Normans,  against 

*  Dagdale's  "  Baronage,"  vol.  i.,  p.  447.  t  !i^<i- 
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whom  he  was  then  arrayed,  had  repeatedly  restored  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Scottish  monarchs  when  driven  out  by  their  subjects  of  the  ancient 
races  of  the  country,  and  that  they  were  more  faithful  to  the  royal  family 
than  were  the  Scots  themselves,  who  rejoiced  at  this  unnatural  war,  because 
it  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  resentment  against  those 
who  had  often  frustrated  their  treasonable  devices.  He  dwelt  on  the 
savage  outrages  which  that  portion  of  the  army,  consisting  of  native  forces, 
had  committed,  urged  him  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  disavowal  of  them  by 
withdrawal,  assured  him  of  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Yorkshire 
barons,  and  concluded  (as  reported  by  their  common  friend  -lldred)  in  the 
following  affectionate  strain  : — "  It  wrings  my  heart,"  said  he,  "  to  see  my 
dearest  master,  my  patron,  my  benefactor,  my  friend,  my  companion  in 
arms,  in  whose  service  I  am  srown  old,  thus  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
battle,  or  to  the  dishonour  of  flight  ;"  and  then  he  burst  into  tears.  David 
also  wept,  but  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  sister's  daughter, 
to  whom  as  her  first  subject  he  had  sworn  fealty,  continued  unchanged. 
The  battle  of  the  Standard  followed,  ii  August,  1138,  in  which  the  army 
of  King  David,  after  a  partial  success  in  the  first  onset,  was  completely 
defeated.  At  this  famous  battle  de  Brus  took  prisoner  his  second  son, 
Robert,  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who,  being  liegeman  to  the  Scottish 
king  for  the  lands  of  Annandale,  which  had  been  renounced  in  his  favour 
by  his  father,  had  fought  on  the  Scots'  side.  Robert  de  Brus,  first  Lord  of 
Annandale,  founded  a  monastery  at  Guisburn  (now  Guisborough)  in  York- 
shire in  1 1 19,  and  amply  endowed  it  with  lands  and  possessions,  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  Agnes,  his  first  wife,  daughter  of  Fulk  Paynell,  with 
whom  he  got  the  manor  of  Carleton  in  Yorkshire,  and  Adam  his  son  and 
heir.  His  death  took  place  11  May,  1141,  when  his  English  estates  were 
inherited  by  his  eldest  son  Adam,  whose  male  line  terminated  in  Peter  de 
Brus  of  Skelton,  Constable  of  Scarborough  Castle,  who  died  18  September, 
1 27 1,  leaving  his  extensive  estates  to  four  sisters,  his  coheiresses,  all 
married  to  powerful  English  barons. 

Robert  de  Brus,  his  son  by  the  second  m.arriage,  inheriting  Annandale 
in  right  of  his  mother  and  by  cession  of  his  father,  was  by  him,  after,  the 
battle  of  the  Standard,  sent  prisoner  to  King  Stephen,  who  ordered  him  to 
be  delivered  up  to  his  mother.  On  telling  his  father  that  the  people  of 
Annandale  had    no  wheaten   bread,   he   conferred  on   him  the   lordship  of 
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Hert  and  the  territory  of  Hertness  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  to  hold  of 
him  and  his  heirs,  lords  of  Skelton.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  gave  to  the  monastery  of  Guisburn,  founded  by  his  father,  the 
churches  of  Annand,  Lochmaben,  Kirkpatrick,  Cummertrees,  Rampatrick, 
and  Gretenhou  or  Graitney  (now  Gretna),  and  entered  into  a  composition 
with  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  concerning  these  churches,  to  which  that 
prelate  laid  claim.  "  To  shew  that  he  looked  upon  his  chief  settlenient  to 
be  in  Scotland  he  quitted  his  father's  armorial  bearings  {Argent,  a  lion 
rampant  gu/es),  and  assumed  the  coat  of  Annandale  {Or,  a  saltire  ajid  chief 
gules)."  King  William  the  Lion  conferred  on  him  by  a  charter  yet 
extant,  dated  at  Lochmaben,  the  grant  of  Annandale  made  to  his  father  by 
David  L  He  and  his  wife  Euphemia  gave  to  the  monks  of  Holmcultram 
the  fishing  of  Torduff  in  the  Solway  Frith.  He  had  two  sons,  Robert  and 
William. 

Robert,   the   elder  son    and  third   Lord  of  Annandale,  described    as 
"  a  nobleman  of  great  valour  and  magnanimity,  and  at  the  same  time  pious 
and  religious,"   married,   in  1183,   Isabella,  a  natural  daughter  of  William 
the  Lion,   by  whom  he  had  no  issue.     He  died   before   1191.     His  widow' 
married,  a  second  time,  a  baron  named  Robert  de  Ros. 

The  second  son,  William,  had  a  son  named  Robert,  fourth  Lord  of 
Annandale,  surnamed  the  Noble,  who  took  to  wife  Isobel,  second  daughter 
of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Chester,  younger  brother  of  William 
the  Lion,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  royal  house  of  Bruce.  "  By 
this  royal  match  the  lords  of  Annandale  came  to  be  amongst  the  greatest 
subjects  in  Europe  ;  for,  by  the  said  Isobel  (as  coheiress  of  her  father's 
property),  Robert,  exclusive  of  his  paternal  estate  in  both  kingdoms,  came 
to  be  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Writtle  and  Hatfield  in  Essex,  together 
with  half  the  Hundred  of  Hatfield.  She  likewise  brought  him  the  castle  of 
Kildrummie  and  the  lordship  of  Garioch  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  manor 
of  Connington  in  Huntingdonshire  and  Exton  in  Rutlandshire."  He  died 
in  1245,  and  was  buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the  abbey  of  Guisburn,  in 
Cleveland. 

His  eldest  son,  also  named  Robert,  was  the  competitor  with  John 
Baliol  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.     He  died  in  1295. 

Robert  de  Brus,  his  eldest  son,  sixth  Lord  of  Annandale-,  and  first 
Earl   of  Carrick  of  the  name,  maintained  his  pretensions  to  the  Scottish 
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throne.  Nevertheless,  he  accompanied  Edward  I.  into  Scotland,  and  fought 
on  the  English  side  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar.      He  died  in  1304. 

His  eldest  son,  Robert  de  Brus  (as  it  was  written  and  used  by  all 
parties  in  that  Norman-French  which  was  the  spoken  language  of  Scotland 
during  his  lifetime,  but  in  after  ages  not  very  accurately  translated  into 
English  as  The  Bruce),  the  conqueror  at  Bannockburn,  and  the  restorer  of 
the  Scottish  monarchy,  was  the  seventh  Lord  of  Annandale,  and  second 
Earl  of  Carrick  in  right  of  his  mother. 

In  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  line  of  Brus,  it  appears  that  there  had 
been  nine  persons  in  direct  descent  from  de  Brus  of  Domesday  Book  to 
de  Brus  of  Bannockburn,  the  first  king  of  the  name,  inclusive,  eight  of 
whom  were  named  Robert,  and  one  William,  the  latter  being  the  grandson 
of  the  Norman  knight  Robert  de  Brus,  and  younger  brother  of  the  third 
Robert. 

Of  the  lives  of  the  three  last  of  these  Bruces,  as  more  particularly 
connected  with  the  history  of  Scotland,  the  details  are  more  fully  given  in 
their  order,  as  also  that  of  Edward,  one  of  the  brothers  of  King  Robert, 
viz.  : — 

15528B0 

Bruce,  or  de  Erus,  Robert,  fifth  Lord  of  Annandale,  is  known  in 
history  as  Bruce  the  Competitor,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  and  his 
grandson,  the  conqueror  at  Bannockburn.  He  was  born  in  12 10,  and  on 
the  death  of  Margaret  of  Norway  in  1290,  being  then  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  he  became  a  claimant  with  John  Baliol  for  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
On  this  occasion  he  alleged  that  more  than  fifty  years  before,  or  in  1238, 
while  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  when  Alexander  II.  was  about 
to  proceed  on  an  expedition  against  the  western  isles,  and  then  despairing 
of  heirs  of  his  own  body,  he  was  acknowledged  bv  that  monarch,  in  pre- 
sence and  with  consent  of  his  barons,  as  the  nearest  heir  in  blood  to  the 
throne,  but  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Alexander  by  his  second  wife  in  124I 
put  an  end  at  that  period  to  his  hopes  of  the  succession.  Lord  Hailes 
thinks  Brus's  allegation  a  fiction  ;  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  \yith  fijller  mate- 
rials, certainly  shews  reasons  for  believing  it  correct.* 

In  1252,  on  the  death  of  his  mother  the  Princess  Isobel,  he  did 
homage  to  Henry  III.  as  heir  to  her  lands  in  England,  and  in  1255  he  was 

*  "Documents  Illustrative  of  Scottish  History,"  1837.     Introduction,  pp.  xxiii — xxis. 
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constituted  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  and  Constable  of  the  castle  of  Carlisle. 
The  same  year,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  regency  of  the  Comyn  party, 
which  was  that  of  the  independent  interest,  as  being  opposed  to  the  English 
supremacy  in  Scotland,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  fifteen  regents  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  young  king,  Alexander  III.  Nine 
years  later,  that  is  in  1264,  during  the  famous  struggle  of  King  Henry  III. 
with  his  barons,  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  conjunction  with  John 
Comyn  and  John  de  Baliol,  de  Brus  led  a  large  Scottish  force  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English  monarch,  who,  however,  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes  14  May  of  that  year,  when  de  Brus  was  taken  prisoner,  with 
Henry  and  h-s  son  Prince  Edward.  Afi:er  the  battle  of  Evesham,  5  August, 
1265,  which  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  King  Henry,  Bruce  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  was  reinstated  in  the  governorship  of  Carlisle  Castle. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  in  1286  a  parliament  assembled  at 
Scone,  1 1  April,  in  which  a  regency,  consisting  of  six  guardians  of  the 
realm,  was  appointed,  three  for  the  country  north  of  the  Forth,  namely, 
William  Eraser,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife,  and  Alexander 
Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan  ;  and  three  for  the  country  south  of  the  Forth, 
namely,  Robert  Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  John  Comyn,  Lord  of 
Badenoch,  and  James,  the  Steward  of  Scotland.  Then  properly  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  the  contest  for  the  succession  to  the  crown 
between  the  partisans  of  Brus  and  Baliol,  although  these  were  not  the  only 
claimants.  The  heiress  to  the  throne,  Margaret,  granddaughter  of  Alex- 
ander and  grandniece  of  Edv.-ard  I.,  was  still  alive  and  in  Norway,  but  she 
was  an  Infant,  and  the  different  competitors  began  to  collect  their  strength 
and  indulge  in  ambitious  hopes,  in  the  anticipation  of  a  struggle  for  the 
sovereignty.  The  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  barons  met,  20  September, 
1286,  at  Tutnberry,  the  castle  of  Robert  de  Brus,  Earl  of  Carrick  in  right 
of  his  wife,  son  of  Robert  de  Brus,  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  Lord  of 
Annandale  and  Cleveland.  They  were  joined  by  two  powerful  English 
barons,  Thomas  de  Clare,  brother  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Lord  of  Annandale,  and  Richard  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster. 
Among  those  assembled  at  Turnberry  were  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  with 
his  three  sons  ;  Walter  Stewart,  Earl  of  Mentelth  ;  de  Brus's  own  son,  the 
Earl  of  Carrick,  and  Bernard  de  Brus  ;  James,  the  High  Steward  of  Scot- 
land, who  had   married  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  with 
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John  his  brother  ;  Angus,  son  of  Donald,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Alex- 
ander his  son.  "These  barons,"  says  Tytler,  "whose  influence  could 
bring  into  the  field  the  strength  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  west  and  south 
of  Scotland,  now  entered  into  a  bond  or  covenant,  by  which  it  was  declared 
that  they  would  thenceforth  adhere  to  and  take  part  with  one  another,  on  all 
occasions,  and  against  all  persons,  saving  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
England,  and  also  their  allegiance  to  him  who  should  gain  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  by  right  of  descent  from  King  Alexander,  then  lately  deceased. 
Not  long  after  this  the  number  of  the  Scottish  regents  was  reduced  to  four 
by  the  assassination  of  Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife,  and  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  ;  the  Steward,  another  of  the  regents,  pursuing  an  interest  at 
variance  with  the  title  of  the  young  queen,  joined  the  party  of  de  Brus,  r.nd 
heartburnings  and  jealousies  arose  between  the  nobility  and  the  governors 
of  the  kingdom.  These  soon  increased,  and  at  length  broke  out  in  open 
war  between  the  parties  of  de  Brus  and  Baliol,  which  for  two  years  after  the 
death  of  the  king  continued  its  ravages  in  the  country."  Tytler  adds  that 
this  war,  hitherto  unknown  to  our  historians,  is  proved  by  documents  of 
unquestionable  authority.*  It  will  be  remembered,  although  the  popular 
impression  is  to  the  contrary,  that  at  this  period  the  Comyn  party,  to  which 
belonged  John  de  Baliol,  Lord  of  Galloway,  whose  sister  Marjory  was  the 
wife  of  the  Black  Comyn  and  mother  of  the  Red  Comyn  (afterwards  slain 
by  Robert  de  Brus),  were  and  had  been  the  constant  supporters  of  the 
Scottish  or  independent  interests,  and  the  de  Brus  party,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  strongest,  had  all  along  been  in  alliance  with  England.  A  pleading 
of  de  Baliol  in  old  Norman-French,  addressed  to  Edward  I.  during  the  suit 
for  the  crown,  and  stating  reasons  why  his  claim,  was  preferable  to  that  of 
de  Brus,  is  still  extant.  The  seventh  and  last  of  these  reasons  is  that  de  Brus 
had  committed  acts  of  rebellion  against  the  peace  of  the  realm  during  the 
regency,  by  assaulting  the  castles  of  Dumfries,  Wigton,  and  a  place  called 
Bot  ....  [the  latter  part  of  the  name  is  obliterated],  and  expelling  the  troops 
of  the  queen  therefrom. t 

In  the  negotiations  during  the  years  1289  and  1290  relative  to  the 
proposal  of  a  marriage  between  the  infant  queen  and  Edward,  the  young 
son  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  the  Lord  of  Annandale  was  actively  engaged, 

*  "  History  of  Scotland,"  vol.  i.,  p.  j6,  and  notes. 

t  Palgrave's  •'  Documents,"  etc.     Introduction,  pp.  Ixxx..  Ixsxi. 
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and  with  the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  John  Comyn,  he 
was  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  at  the  conference  at  Salisbury  who 
signed  the  treaty  there.  Although  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
anxiety  manifested  throughout  these  negotiations  to  avoid  any  concession 
prejudicial  to  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  crown  was  strongly  felt  by 
the  parties  then  in  power,  yet  it  would  be  unfair  without  further  grounds  to 
infer  that  the  nobles  who  were  leagued  against  the  Comyns  were  not  as 
earnest  for  the  same  result.  On  the  death  of  Margaret,  it  is  well  known 
that  King  Edward  interfered  in  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  Two  of  the  regents,  William  Eraser,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
John  Comyn,  Lord  of  Badenoch,  had  set  aside  their  colleagues,  the  Steward 
and  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  had  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  entire 
administration  of  the  realm.  It  was  their  policy  to  appoint  John  de  Baliol 
to  the  vacant  throne,  and  on  7  October,  1290,  before  the  report  of  the 
death  of  the  young  queen  had  been  certainly  confirmed,  Fraser  wrote  a 
letter  to  King  Edv/ard  recommending  Baliol  in  a  particular  manner  to  his 
favour.  By  their  own  authority  the  joint  regents  had  nominated  sub- 
guardians  of  the  realm,  and  delegated  to  them  the  right  of  maintaining 
order.  These  sub-guardians  had,  in  name  of  the  two  regents,  adopted 
violent  measures  for  enforcing  their  authority  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  especially  in  Moray.  A  large  portion  of  the  nobles  and  community  of 
Scotland  were  opposed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  regents,  and  maintained 
the  right  of  Robert  de  Brus  to  succeed  to  the  crown.  It  now  appears  that 
the  intervention  of  Edward  I.  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  has  been  so 
much  misunderstood  by  historians,  was  caused,  not  by  the  famous  letter  of 
Bishop  Fraser,  as  has  commonly  been  supposed,  but  by  three  formal  and 
regular  appeals  made  to  him  by  three  competent  parties,  namely,  "the 
seven  earls  of  Scotland,"  Donald,  Earl  of  Mar,  a.id  Robert  de  Brus,  Lord 
of  Annandale.  Claiming  it  as  their  privilege  by  immemorial  custom,  as 
a  peculiar  estate  in  the  realm,  to  appoint  a  king  whenever  there  was  a 
vacancy,  and  to  invest  him  with  the  royal  authority,  the  seven  earls  came 
forward  and  appealed,  on  the  ground  that  the  regents  were  infrino-incr,  or 
intended  to  infringe,  this  their  constitutional  franchise.  Donald,  Earl  of 
Mar,  one  of  the  seven  earls,  appealed  against  the  unconstitutional  appoint- 
ment of  sub-guardians,  and  against  the  damages  done  by  certain  of  these 
guardians  in  the  lands  of  Moray  ;  and  Robert  de  Brus,  Lord  of  Annandale, 
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appealed  against  the  understood  intention  of  the  regents  to  appoint  Baliol 
to  the  throne,  and  thus  violate  his  rights  and  the  rights  of  the  seven  earls.* 
The  consequence  of  these  appeals  was  the  famous  summons  of  the  English 
monarch  that  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  the  Scottish  kingdom  should  meet 
him  at  Norham,  in  the  English  territories,  on  the  loth  of  May,  1291. 
Having  accordingly  met  him  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  after  declar- 
ing that  he  was  ready  to  do  justice  to  all  the  competitors,  he  required 
them,  in  the  first  place,  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord  paramount  of  the 
kingdom.  To  this  unexpected  demand  no  reply  for  a  time  was  given.  At 
length  some  one  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  an  answer  whilst 
the  throne  continued  vacant.  "  By  holy  Edward,  whose  crown  I  wear," 
said  the  imperious  king,  "  I  will  vindicate  my  just  rights  or  perish  in  the 
attempt."     He  then  granted  them  three  weeks  for  deliberation. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  the  Scottish  barons  and  clergy  again  met  King 
Edward  at  Upsettlington,  when  eight  competitors  for  the  crown  were 
present.  These  were  :  Robert  de  Brus,  Lord  of  Annandale;  Florence,  Count 
of  Holland  ;  John  de  Hastings  ;  Patrick  de  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March  ;  William 
de  Ros  ;  William  de  Vesey  ;  Robert  de  Pinckeny,  and  Nicholas  de  Soulis. 
John  de  Baliol,  Lord  of  Galloway,  attended  next  day.  The  Chancellor  of 
England,  addressing  himself  to  de  Brus,  demanded  whether  he  acknow- 
ledged Edward  as  lord  paramount  of  Scotland,  and  he  expressly  and  publicly 
declared  that  he  did.  On  the  same  question  being  put  to  the  other  com- 
petitors, the  same  ansv.-er  was  given.  Baliol,  on  his  appearance  on  the 
following  day,  after  some  hesitation,  also  acknowledged  the  same.  These 
preliminary  steps  being  taken,  after  a  full  investigation  of  the  claims 
of  all  the  candidates,  Edward,  upwards  of  seventeen  months  after  the 
commencement  of  the  inquest,  pronounced  in  favour  of  Baliol  on  the 
17th  November,  1292.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  decision 
Edward  was  otherwise  than  influenced  by  a  just  regard  to  the  true  law 
of  succession  ;  and  there  are  many  considerations  that  would  have  induced 
him,  and  he  was  understood  privately  to  incline,  to  favour  the  cause  of 
de  Brus. 

The  appeals  of  the  seven  earls  having,  as  we  have  seen,  constituted 
the  foundation  of  all  the  proceedings  of  Edward  above  recorded,  it  may  be 

*  See  Palgrave's  "  Documents  Illustrative  of  Scottish  History." 
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proper  here  to  inquire,  In  what  sense  did  the  seven  earls  and  the  others 
appeal  to  Edward  ?  Was  it  in  the  sense  in  which  he  accepted  the  appeal, 
namely,  as  an  appeal  of  a  portion  of  the  community  of  Scotland  to  him  as 
their  lawful  superior  ?  and  was  the  reluctance  which,  we  are  informed,  the 
Scottish  nobility  and  clergy  exhibited  to  comply  with  his  demand  that  they 
should  acknowledge  him  as  lord  paramount,  the  mere  reluctance  of  the 
rest  of  the  community  to  give  their  assent  to  a  proposition  already  virtually 
admitted  by  the  appellants  ;  or,  as  possibly  may  have  been  the  case,  was  it 
the  reluctance  also  of  the  appellants  themselves  to  make  a  formal  and  open 
averment  of  a  proposition  necessarily  implied  in  their  appeal,  but  which,  as 
they  knew  it  to  be  unpopular,  they  would  have  been  glad  to  escape  avow- 
ing in  so  express  and  glaring  a  manner  as  that  in  which  the  wily  Edward 
made  them  do  it  ? 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who,  with  so  much  ability,  and  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the  additional  light  afforded  by  the  documents  which  he  has  given 
to  the  world,  has  revived  the  long  obsolete  question  of  the  English 
supremacy  over  Scotland,  holds  that,  in  appealing  as  they  did  to  Edward, 
de  Brus  and  the  seven  earls  meant  to  admit  his  title  to  give  judgment  as 
the  lawfijl  Over-Lord  of  the  Scottish  kingdom.  They  submitted  to 
Edward's  judgment,  he  says,  "  not  as  to  an  arbitrator  selected  to  determine 
a  contested  question,  but  as  to  a  lawful  superior  whose  protection  and 
defence  they  implored."*  And  farther  on,  expanding  the  same  remark,  he 
says  :  "  The  Scottish  writers  upon  Scottish  history,  warmed  by  the  courage 
and  heroism  of  de  Brus  and  Wallace,  as  represented  in  the  poetry  and 
popular  legends  and  traditions  of  their  country,  have  characterized  the 
repeated  submissions  to  the  English  king  as  acts  of  disgrace,  and  stains 
•upon  the  national  honour.  But  the  justice  of  the  cause  must  be  judged 
according  to  the  conscience  of  the  parties  ;  and  if  the  prelates,  the  peers, 
the  knights,  the  freeholders,  and  the  burgesses  of  Scotland  believed  that 
Edward  was  their  Over-Lord,  It  is  not  their  obedience,  but  the  with- 
drawing it,  that  should   be  censured  by  posterity There  is  not  any 

reason  for  believing  that,  until  the  era  of  Wallace,  there  was  any  insincerity 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  Normans,  the  stalwart  Flemings,  the  sturdy 
Northumbrian    Angles,    and    the    aboriginal    Britons    of   Strathclyde    and 

*  Palgrave's  "  Documents,"  etc.     Introduction,  p.  x.\'i. 
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Reged — whom  we  erroneously  designate  as  Scots — in  admitting  the  legal 
supremacy  of  the  English  crown,  until  the  attempts  made  by  Edward  I.  to 
extend  the  incidents  of  that  supremacy  beyond  their  legal  bounds  provoked 
a  resistance  deserved  by  such  abuse."* 

Now,  so  far  as  the  appeals  of  de  Brus  and  the  seven  earls  are  con- 
cerned, it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  in  the  right.  The 
language  of  the  appeals  themselves  it  would  be  difficult  to  interpret  otherwise 
than  as  a  recognition  of  the  superior  authority  of  the  crown  of  England  over 
the  Scottish  nation,  although  it  may  certainly  be  remarked  that  the  writers 
seem  to  have  been  studious  to  avoid  any  explicit  statement  of  that  fact  in  so 
many  words.  The  question,  however,  as  regards  de  Brus  would  be  set  at 
rest  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  right  in  supposing  that 
the  following  letter  (published  by  him  for  the  first  time,  along  with  the 
appeals,  in  the  volume  above  referred  to)  was  written  by  de  Brus.  The 
letter,  which  is  written  in  Norman-French,  is  evidently  that  of  a  competitor 
for  the  Scottish  crown,  who  wishes  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Edward  by 
inordinate  eagerness  to  admit  his  claim  to  the  feudal  superiority  over  Scot- 
land. We  translate  as  literally  as  the  gaps  will  permit  : — "  I  have  heard 
from  my  father,  and  from  ancient  men  of  the  time  of  King  David,  that  there 
was  war  between  the  King  of  England  and  King  David.  And  in  that  time 
that  Northumberland  was  lost  there  was  a  peace  made  between  the  King  of 
England  and  the  King  of  Scotland  :  to  wit  that,  if  the  King  of  Scotland  should 
ever  in  anywise  refuse  obedience  to  the  King  of  England,  or  to  his  crown, 
then  the  seven  earls  of  Scotland  should  be  bound  by  oath  ....  to  the  King 
of  England  and  to  his  crown  ....  in  ...  .  Afiierwards  ....  obediences 
were  made.  But  afterwards  came  King  Richard  and  sold  the  homage  of 
the  King  of  Scotland  ....  We  do  not  think  that  this  sale  can  be  valid  ;  for 
well  is  the  King  of  England  who  is  so  wise,  and  his  council  also,  able  to 
advise  whether  the  crown  can  be  dismembered  of  such  a  member.  And 
seeing  that  the  crown  ought  to  be  kept  entire,  let  it  be  known  to  him  by 
Elias  de  Hauville,  that  at  what  hour  he  will  make  his  demand  regularly  I 
will  obey  him,  and  will  aid  him  with  myself,  and  all  my  friends  and  all  my 
lineage  ....  my  friends  will  do.  And  I  pray  your  grace  for  my  right,  and 
for  the  truth  which  I  wish  to  manifest  before  you  ;  and  meanwhile  I  .  .  .  . 

*  Palgrave's  "  Documents,"  etc.     Introduction,  pp.  xlii,  xliii. 
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by  speaking  with  the  ancient  men  of  the  land,  to  find  out  the  evidence  of 
your  interests,  as  .  .  .  ." 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  statement,  however,  that  "  the  prelates,  the  peers, 
the  knights,  the  freeholders,  and  the  burgesses  of  Scotland  believed  that 
Edward  was  their  Over-Lord  "  is  too  sweeping.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  a 
feeling  had  existed  with  a  part  at  least  of  the  Scottish  community,  for  nearly 
150  years  previous  to  this  memorable  epoch,  of  antipathy  to  this  very 
claim  of  English  supremacy.  There  was  a  germ  and  a  root  of  repugnance 
to  England  in  the  Celtic  portion  of  the  nation.  But  a  network  of 
Norman  colonization  had  overspread  nearly  the  whole  British  island,  which 
remained  entire  and  connected  throughout  its  whole  length,  so  that  the 
-northern  part  of  it,  i.e.,  the  Scoto-Normans,  did  not  feel  themselves  yet 
separated  from  the  southern  part  of  it,  i.e.,  the  Anglo-Normans.  Besides 
this,  another  strong  tie  co-operated  in  enabling  England  to  grapple  Scotland 
towards  herself  This  was  the  traditional  claim  of  legal  supremacy  asserted 
by  England  over  Scotland,  a  claim  which,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  investi- 
gations have  made  clear,  had,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  a  real  place  in  the 
beliefs  of  the  period.  Edward  I.  seems  clearly  to  have  believed  that,  in 
virtue  of  certain  old  transactions,  he,  as  King  of  England,  had  a  claim  upon 
the  allegiance  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  his  crime  in  the  matter  of  Scotland  may  have  been,  as  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  calls  it,  a  mere  attempt  to  "  extend  the  incidents  of  his  legal 
supremacy  beyond  their  legal  bounds."  On  the  other  hand,  too,  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  among  the  Scottish  nobles  there  was,  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  referred  to,  no  decided  conviction  that  the  claim  of  English 
supremacy  was  illegal  in  any  absurd  degree.  The  feeling  of  at  least  a  portion 
of  them  relative  to  this  claim  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  desire  to  disen- 
cumber themselves  of  it,  than  such  a  contempt  for  it  as  would  have  been 
inspired  by  a  sincere  belief  that  it  was  the  mere  pretext  of  an  invader.  Hence 
it  is  found  that,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  though  inclined  to  escape 
the  claim  of  homage  to  England  whenever  they  could,  on  the  least  pressure 
they  were  found  ready  to  yield  to  it. 

The  lordship  of  Annandale  being  held,  as  already  stated,  by  the  tenure 
of  military  service,  to  avoid  doing  homage  to  his  successfial  rival,  Robert  de 
Brus  resigned  it  to  his  eldest  son,  retaining  only  for  himself  his  English 
estates.      "  I  am  Baliol's  sovereign,  not  Baliol  mine,"  said  the  proud  baron  ; 
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"  and  rather  than  consent  to  such  a  homage,  I  resign  my  lands  in  Annan- 
dale  to  my  son,  the  Earl  of  Carrick."  He  seems  thenceforth  to  have  lived 
in  retirement.  He  died  in  1295,  at  his  castle  of  Lochmaben,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five.  He  had  married  an  Englishwoman,  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  one  of  the  most  powerful  barons  of 
England,  and  by  her  he  had  Robert  de  Brus,  Earl  of  Carrick,  two  other 
sons,  and  a  daughter. 


£^ 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Bruce,  or  de  Brcs,  Robert,  eldest  son  of  the  Competitor,  and  father  of 
King  Robert  the  Bruce,  accompanied  King  Edward  I.  of  England  to 
Palestine  in  1269,  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  that  monarch.  On  his  return  he  married,  in  1271,  Margaret,  the 
young  and  beautiful  Countess  of  Carrick,  whose  husband,  Adam  de 
Kilconath  (?  Kilconquhar),  Earl  of  Carrick  in  her  right,  was  slain  in  the 
Holy  Land.  By  this  lady,  who  was  the  only  child  of  Nigel,  Earl  of 
Carrick  and  Lord  of  Turnberry,  and  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Walter,  the 
Hi<^h  Steward  of  Scotland,  de  Brus  had  his  celebrated  son  Robert,  after- 
wards  King  of  Scotland  ;  Edward  de  Brus,  Lord  of  Galloway,  crowned 
King  of  Ireland  in  1316  ;  three  other  sons  and  seven  daughters. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  marriage,  as  related  by  our  historians, 
are  of  as  singular  and  romantic  a  character  as  any  in  Scottish  annals.  One 
day  in  the  autumn  of  127 1,  while  Martha  (as  she  is  generally  called,  though 
Marjory,  or  Margaret,  appears  to  have  been  her  proper  name).  Countess  of 
Carrick  in  her  own  right,  was  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  hunting,  sur- 
rounded by  a  retinue  of  her  squires  and  damsels,  in  the  grounds  adjoining 
her  castle  of  Turnberry  in  Ayrshire,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain,  she 
accidentally  met  with  de  Brus,  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  passing  on  horseback  through  her 
domains.  Struck  by  his  noble  figure,  the  young  countess  invited  the 
knight  to  join  her  in  the  chase  and  to  be  her  guest  for  a  time.  Aware  ot 
the  peril  he  encountered  in  paying  too  much  attention  to  a  ward  of  the 
king,  as  the  countess  was,  de  Brus,  it  is  said,  declined  the  invitation  so 
courteously  given,  when,  at  a  signal  from  the  countess,  her  retinue  closed 
in  around  him,  and  the  lady,  seizing  his  bridle  reins,  led  him  off  with  gentle 
violence  to  her  castle  at  Turnberry.  He  was  thus  constrained  to  partake 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  countess,  and,  after  fifteen  days'  residence  with  her, 
he  married  her,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  relatives  of  either  party  or 
the  consent  of  the  king,  which,  as  she  was  a  ward  of  the  Crown,  ought  to 
have  been  previously  obtained.     So  flagrant  a  violation  of  his  feudal  rights 
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provoked  even  the  good-tempered  Alexander  III.,  and  the  castle  and  estates 
of  the  countess  were  instantly  seized.  By  the  intercession  of  friends,  how- 
ever, the  king  was  induced  to  pardon  the  youthful  offenders,  first  inflicting 
on  the  lady  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  Her  husband  became  in  her 
right  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  their  eldest  son  was  Robert  de  Brus,  the  greatest 
of  our  monarchs,  this  union  being  thus  an  auspicious  event  for  Scotland. 
Such  is  the  tale  told  by  our  historians,  and  in  most  points  it  is  true  ;  but  to 
take  away  somewhat  from  its  romance,  one  account,  which  seems  the  most 
probable,  states  that  de  Brus  had  been  the  companion  in  the  Holy  Land, 
as  well  as  the  fellow-crusader  of  the  lady's  first  husband,  Adam  de  Kilco- 
nath,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  on  the  death  of  the  latter  without  issue,  he 
returned  to  Scotland  with  the  design  of  marrying  his  widow,  who,  besides 
being  young  and  beautiful,  had  a  proud  title  and  extensive  estates  to  confer 
on  whomsoever  she  bestowed  her  hand.  His  solitary  ride  through  the 
woods  of  Turnberry  was  thus  not  without  an  object. 

When  the  future  monarch  of  Scotland  was  yet  a  minor,  his  father, 
following  his  grandfather's  example,  to  avoid  doing  homage  to  Baliol, 
resitrned  to  his  son  the  earldom  of  Carrick,  which  he  held  in  right  of  his 
wife,  just  then  deceased.  The  youthful  de  Brus,  on  obtaining  the  title 
and  lands,  immediately  swore  fealty  to  Baliol  as  his  lawful  sovereign.  His 
father  shortly  after  retired  to  England,  leaving  the  administration  of  the 
family  estates  of  Annandale  also  in  his  hands.  In  1295,  the  same  year  in 
which  the  aged  de  Brus  the  Competitor  died,  Edward  I.  appointed  de 
Brus  the  elder,  the  father  of  King  Robert,  Constable  of  the  castle  of 
Carlisle.  In  1296,  when  Baliol,  driven  to  resistance  by  the  galling  yoke 
which  Edward  endeavoured  to  force  upon  him  (by  attempting  to  exercise  a 
jurisdiction  in  Scottish  affairs  which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever 
pretended  to  possess),  revolted  from  his  authority,  and,  assisted  by  the 
Comyns,  took  up  arms  to  assert  his  independence,  de  Brus  the  elder, 
cherishing  no  doubt  the  natural  hope  that  as  the  next  heir  to  the  throne 
he  might,  on  the  event  of  the  overthrow  and  deposition  of  his  rival,  receive 
the  vacant  crown  from  the  English  monarch,  accompanied  Edward's  expe- 
dition into  Scotland,  and  with  his  party,  which  was  numerous  and  powerful, 
gave  their  assistance  to  the  English  king.  Our  Scottish  historians  indeed 
assert  that  a  promise  to  this  effect  was  made  to  him  by  Edward,  but  it 
receives  no  countenance  in  English  history,   and  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
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what  we  know  of  Edward's  character  or  purposes.  Baliol  in  consequence 
seized  upon  the  lordship  of  AnnandaJe,  and  bestowed  it  on  John  Comyn, 
Earl  of  Buchan,  who  immediately  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Lochmahen. 
After  the  decisive  battle  of  Dunbar,  28  April,  1296,  in  which  the 
Scottish  army  was  defeated,  and  Baliol  compelled  to  surrender  the  sove- 
•Veicntv,-  it  is  said  bv  the  writers  referred  to  that  the  elder  Bruce  reminded 
.Edv;;ird  of  his  promise  to  bestow  on  him  the  vacant  crown,  and  received 
the  following  reoly  :  "  What  !  have  I  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  conquer 
kingdoms  for  you.'"  But  although  Tytler  does  not  venture  to  omit  this 
incident,  later  writers  have  so  far  treated  it  as  doubtful  as  to  soften  the 
request  into  a  simple  application,  without  reference  to  any  previous  promise — 
a  mode  of  regarding  it  more  consistent  with  probability  and  with  the  well- 
known  character  for  probity  borne  by  Edward.*  After  this  he  seems  to 
have  retired  to  his  English  estates.  In  1297,  Sir  William  Wallace,  one  of 
the  greatest  heroes  of  which  the  annals  of  any  nation  can  boast,  nobly  stood 
forward  as  the  defender  of  his  country's  freedom  ;  but  his  patriotic  achieve- 
ments failed  to  rouse  de  Brus  from  his  inactivity,  or  to  induce  him  to 
consider  Wallace  as  seeking  more  than  either  to  restore  Baliol  or  as  aspir- 
ing to  the  throne  himself  In  the  fatal  campaign  of  1298,  which  concluded 
with  the  disastrous  battle  of  Falkirk,  our  Scottish  historians  represent  Brus 
the  son  to  have  accompanied  the  English  monarch,  and  to  have  fought  in 
his  service  against  his  countrymen.  After  a  gallant  resistance,  they  assert 
that  Wallace  was  compelled  to  retreat  along  the  banks  of  the  Carron, 
pursued  by  de  Brus  at  the  head  of  the  Galloway  men,  his  vassals.  Here  a 
conference  is  represented  to  have  taken  place  between  the  two  leaders, 
which  ended  in  de  Brus  resolving  to  forsake  the  cause  of  Edward. 

Wallace  is  described  as  having  upbraided  de  Brus  as  the  mean  hireling 
of  a  foreign  master,  who,  to  gratify  his  ambition,  had  sacrificed  the  welfare 
and  independence  of  his  native  land.  He  is  represented  to  have  urged  him 
to  assume  the  post  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  birth  and  fortune,  and 
either  deliver  his  country  from  the  bondage  and  oppression  of  Edward,  or 
gloriously  fall  in  asserting  its  liberties.  By  Wallace's  reproaches  and 
remonstrances,  de  Brus,  it  is  said,  was  melted  into  tears,  and  swore  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  his  oppressed  country.  Such  is  the  story  of  Wynton 
and  Fordun,  and  of  course  of  Boece,  Blind  Harry,  and  Buchanan,  and  it 
*  Papers  on  Robert  Bruce  in  Lowe's  "Edinburgh  Magazine,"  March  1848,  p.  345. 
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may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  that  could  be  adduced 
of  the  operation  of  the  mythical  or  dramaturgic  faculty  to  the  falsification 
of  history.  Not  only  do  the  old  Scottish  writers  make  Bruce  fight  on 
Edward's  side  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  but,  in  contradiction  to  all  possibility, 
they  make  him  and  Anthony  Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  jointly  decide  the 
fate  of  the  battle  against  the  Scots.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  younger 
de  Brus  was  not  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  at  all,  but,  as  stated  by  an  author 
who  was  in  Scotland  and  with  Edward's  force  at  the  time,*  he  was  then  in 
guard  of  the  castle  of  Ayr,  in  the  interest  of  the  Scottish  cause  maintained 
at  Falkirk  bv  Wallace.  Since  this  fact  was  brought  to  light  by  Lord 
Hailes,  writers — including  a  recent  translator  of  Buchanan — have  repre- 
sented that  it  was  de  Brus  the  father  who  was  present  at  Falkirk  and  had 
the  interview  v/ith  Wallace  ;  but  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  older  historians 
for  this  transposition  of  the  person  referred  to.  All  early  accounts  state 
that  de  Brus  the  father  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  Scottish  affairs  after 
the  refusal  of  Edward  to  accede  to  his  request  for  the  vacant  crown.  It 
could  not  be  de  Brus  the  elder  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Edward  at  Falkirk 
at  the  head  of  his  Galloway  vassals,  as  the  original  story  has  it,  when  he 
had  no  vassals  in  Galloway,  and  when  all  Galloway  was  then  in  the  power 
of  the  patriots,  with  young  de  Brus  his  son,  at  the  head  of  his  Carrick 
tenantry,  as  their  leader.  The  part  moreover  assigned  to  young  de  Brus 
in  that  fight,  viz.,  the  moving  behind  the  Scottish  "  scliillrons  "  and  attack- 
ing them  in  the  rear,  is  precisely  that  described  by  the  historian  eye- 
witness to  have  been  taken  by  Sir  Ralph  de  Basset,  who  was  second  in 
command  to  Anthony  Beck,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Durham.  It  was  this 
Sir  Ralph,  and  not  young  de  Brus,  that,  as  described  by  Wynton  (who  wrote 
1 10  years  after  the  event) — 

"  With  Sir  Anton  the  Beck,  a  wil)-  man, 
(Of  Durham  bishop  he  was  than,) 
About  ana  hill  a  well  far  way, 
Out  of  that  stour  then  pricked  they. 
Behind  backs  all  sae  fast, 
There  they  come  on,  and  laid  on  fast  ; 
Sae  made  they  the  discomfiture." 
It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  whole  story  may  have  originated  in 
a  blunder  in  some  old  document — a  circumstance  not  uncommon  in  copy- 

*  Heninsford. 
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ing  the  writings  of  that  age — and  that  Sir  R.  Basset  may  have  been  mis- 
read or  miscopied  as  Sir  R.  Bnis.*  The  famous  meeting,  therefore,  of 
de  Brus  with  Wallace  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk — the  most  exquisite  it  is 
admitted  of  Scottish  legends — is  a  myth,  an  imaginary  fact  or  circumstance, 
in  which  the  popular  national  feeling  regarding  the  two  heroes  has  bodied 
itself  forth.  At  the  death  of  de  Brus  in  IJ04  he  transmitted  his  English 
estates  to  his  son,  the  future  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  then  thirty  years  of 
age  ;  ix.'hether  at  the  same  time  he  bequeathed  to  him  a  nobler  legacy, 
nameFy,  that  of  atonement  and  true  patriotism,  exhorting  him  with  his  latest 
breath  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  his  suffering  country  and  to  re-establish  the 
independence  of  Scotland,  as  is  asserted  by  authors  in  connection  with  the 
legend  above  referred  to,  is  more  than  doubtful.  This  at  least  is  clear,  that 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  to  which  both  conceived  they  had  an  undoubted 
right,  was  never  out  of  the  view  of  the  latter,  who,  in  gaining  it,  secured  at 
the  same  time  the  independence  of  his  kingdom. 

The  following  seal  of  Robert  de  Brus  the  father  represents  only  the 
arms  of  the  ancient  earldom  of  Carrick. 


*  A  singular  instance  of  this  nature  occurs  in  a  document  referred  to  in  the  next  life,  ■ 
where  "Ir\"ine"  is  rendered  "Sir  William  "  Wallace,  thus — "  Escrit  a  Ireuin  "  (written  at 
Irvine)  for  "  escrit  a  S'newm"  afterwards  divided  into  Sire  Wm.,  and  again  elongated  into 
Sire  IViUaume,  as  printed  in  Rymer.  Hailes  naturally  supposed  it  to  mean  Sir  William 
Wallace. 
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Bruce,  or  de  Brus,  Robert,  the  restorer  of  the  national  monarchy,  eldest 

son   and   second   child    of  the    preceding,  and   of  the    Lady    Martha,  sole 

daughter  of  Nigel,  Earl   of  Carrick,  was  born  on  the   iith  of  July,  1274. 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  Turnberry  Castle  was  the  place  of  his 

birth,  and  in  his  "Lord  of  the  Isles,"  canto  v.,  stanza  23^  Sir  Walter  Scott 

assumes  this  to  have  been  the  case  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  subject. 

Tradition  on  the  contrary,  if  we  may  assume  it  to  be  represented  by  the 

mendacious   Boece,*   describes   him   as  "  an   Englishman  born  ;"    and  that 

excellent  authority,  Collins'  "Peerage"  (article  'Earl  of  Aylesbury '),  expressly 

states  that  on   his  return  from  the  Holy   Land  de  Brus  went  to  reside  in 

England.      Althousih,  however,  the  lines  of  welcome  to  its  halls  on  the 

occasion  of  his  return  from  Rachrine,  described  in  Scott's  poem — 

"  Once  more  behold  the  floor  I  trod 
In  tottering  infancy  ! 
And  there  the  vaulted  arch  whose  sound 
Echoed  rny  joyous  shout  and  bound 
In  boyhood,  and  that  rung  around 
r  To  youth's  unthinking  glee  I  " 

cannot  be  literally  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Turnberry  Castle  became 
the  abode  of  his  father  during  a  part  of  his  boyhood,  and  whilst  the  events 
described  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather  (p.  36)  as  occurring  there  from 
1286  to  1290  were  talcing  place. 

In  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  barons  of  that  age  to  send  their 
children  to  the  household  of  some  noble  superior  in  rank,  there  to  acquire 
the  graces  of  society  and  the  art  of  arms,  young  de  Brus  appears  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  household  of  Edward,  King  of  England,  where  he  was 
trained  in  those  exercises  of  war  and  chivalry  for  which  he  became  afterwards 
so  distinguished.  That  this  was  the  consequence  of  the  early  friendship 
that  existed  between  his  father  and  that  monarch,  of  v/hich  the  language  of 
a  deed  still  extant  bears  witness,  and  not  because  the  family  of  the  elder 
de  Brus  was  considered  as  aliens  to  Scotland,  appears  from  the  circumstance 

*  Bellenden's  Translation,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  5. 
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that  his  grandfather  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  in  the  ancestral  castle 
of  Lochmaben,  and  that  all  his  sisters,  six  in  number,  were  in  early  life 
married  to  Scottish  barons.  In  1293,  when  just  entering  his  seventeenth 
year,  young  de  Brus  was  infefted  in  his  mother's  lands  and  in  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Carrick,  which  devolved  on  him  through  her,  lately  deceased,  and  he 
rendered  homage  to  Baliol  for  the  same  at  his  second  parliament,  held  at 
Stirling  in  August  and  September  of  that  year.  One  chief  cause  of  this 
infeftment  was  the  unwillingness  of  his  father  to  acknowledge  the  title  of 
Baliol.  At  the  time  this  took  place,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  "  Scoto 
Chronicle,"  young  Robert  was  "  a  young  man  in  King  Edward's  chamber," 
when  he  was  sent  for  by  his  father.  He  also  conferred  on  him  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  lands  in  Annandale  at  the  same  time.  In  1294,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  war  breaking  out  between  England  and  France,  a  writ  appears 
to  have  been  sent  to  him  as  Earl  of  Carrick  by  Edward,  to  serve  in  person 
during  the  expected  campaign,  but  whether  he  complied  with  it  does  not 
appear.  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  same  part  as  his  father  in  aid  of  the 
English  monarch  during  his  invasion  of  Scotland  in  1296,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  revolt  of  Baliol,  which  led  to  their  castle  of  Lochmaben  in  Annandale 
being  temporarily  seized  by  Comvn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  leader  of  the  Scottish 
army  ;  and  after  the  decisive  fight  of  Dunbar,  28  April,  he  was  employed 
to  receive  for  Edward  the  submissions  of  his  own  men  of  Carrick.  In 
August  of  the  same  year,  when  Edward  held  a  parliament  at  Berwick  for 
the  settlement  of  Scotland,  Bruce,  then  Earl  of  Carrick,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Scots  nobility,  renewed  his  oath  of  homage  to  the  English  monarch.  Up 
to  and  ever  after  this  period  it  is  probable  that  not  only  both  father  and  son, 
but  all  the  Scottish  magnates  of  their  party,  who  joined  with  them  in  that 
act  of  homage,  entertained  the  expectation  that  when  all  was  tranquilly 
settled  in  Scotland  the  English  king  would  confer  the  government  of  that 
kingdom  as  a  king-fief  of  his  crown  upon  the  former.  The  idea  of  his 
ruling  it,  even  as  lord  paramount,  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
native  prince,  was  in  antagonism  not  only  to  all  historical  precedent,  but 
must  have  been  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  nationality  in  their  bosom. 
If  so,  however,  the  establishment  by  Edward,  on  his  leaving  for  England 
later  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  of  the  Earl  de  Warenne  as  governor  of 
Scotland,  with  Cressingham  and  Ormesby  as  treasurer  and  justiciary,  proved 
the  futility  of  their  hopes. 
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That  young  de  Brus  was  dissatisfied  with  this  settlement  of  the  kingdom 
it  was  but'  natural  to  suppose,  and  on  the  appearance  of  Wallace  in  the 
following  summer  (1297),  carrying  on  a  private  warfare  against  the  English 
in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  various  chiefs  m 
the  neighbourhood,  his  conduct  became  so  equivocal  that,  as  Hemingford 
reiates,°the  English  wardens  of  the  western  marches  summoned  him  to 
Carlisle  to  renew  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  Edward.  Probably  being  then 
unprepared  to  act  on  the  offensive,  he  proceeded  there  with  his  vassals  and  took 
a  solemn  oath,  on  the  consecrated  host  and  the  sword  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
to  assist  Edward  against  the  Scots  and  all  his  enemies.  To  prove  his 
sincerity,  on  his  return  to  Annandale  he  made  an  inroad  with  his  armed 
vassals  upon  the  lands  of  William,  Lord  Douglas,  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  one 
of  the  insurgent  lords,  and,  after  wasting  them,  carried  off  his  wife  and 
children  to  his  castle  at  Turnberry. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  danger  over  than  the  correctness  of  their 
suspicions  was  'manifested  by  his  joining  the  conspiracy  of  the  Scottish 
leaders,  and  attempting  on  his  return  to  Carrick  to  induce  his  father's  vassals 
to  rise  with  him.  In  this  perhaps  he  was  not  so  much  an  active  as  a  passive 
agent.  The  revolt  against  the  English  rule  had  become  so  general,  says 
Hemingford,  as  entirely  to  assume  a  national  character,  and  the  vassals  of 
the  barons  could  not  be  restrained  by  their  chiefs  from  adhering  to  it.  By 
opposing  it  his  own  safety  was  likely  to  be  compromised,  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  all  chance  of  his  claim  to  the  throne  ever  being  recognized  by 
the  nation  would  be  cut  off  There  seems  to  have  been  strong  hopes  held 
out  to  him  that  the  insurgents  would  adopt  his  cause.  It  was  publicly  at 
this  time  reported,  according  to  Hemingford,  that  he  aspired  to  the  throne. 
All  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  except  Wallace  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray, 
were  those  who  had  invariably  supported  the  claims  of  his  family.  Wishart, 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had  counselled  their  rising,  was  his  firm  friend,  and 
the  Comyns,  \°ho  were  his  rivals  in  their  own  right  and  in  that  of  Baliol, 
were  with  their  partisans  in  confinement  in  England.  The  men  of  Annandale, 
however,  at  first  hesitated,  asked  a  day  to  consider  the  matter,  and  quietly 
dispersed  to  their  homes  during  the  night.  With  his  own  vassals  of  Carrick, 
however,  he  took  up  arms,  and  might,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  have 
rendered  important  service  to  the  national  cause,  had  unity  prevailed  in  their 
counsels,  and   had   not   the   English   forces  been   too   active  to  permit   it. 
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Wallace  had  determined  to  support  the  cause  of  Baliol.  He  was  the  soul 
of  the  party,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Insurgents  joined  in  his  views.  The 
Comyns  also  had  adherents  in  the  camp.  The  Scottish  forces  were  numerous 
and  strongly  posted,  but  their  leaders  were  actuated  by  opposing  views. 
First  one,  then  others  of  them,  left  the  camp  and  went  over  to  the  English. 
Being  thus  taken  at  disadvantage  by  an  army  under  Sir  Henry  Percy  and 
Sir  Robert  Clifford,  commanding  in  Scotland,  the  confederates  were  con- 
strained to  yield,  upon  conditions,  at  Irvine  on  the  9th  of  July,  1297.  The 
document  embodying  their  submission  has  been  published  in  its  original 
Norman-French  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  and  is  that  referred  to  in  the  note  in 
the  preceding  life  as  having  contained  an  error  in  transcription.  On  this 
occasion  so  much  difficulty  was  felt  by  the  English  commanders  with  respect 
to  de  Brus,  that,  as  appears  by  another  document  of  the  same  date,  his 
daughter  Marjory,  then  about  four  or  five  years  of  age,  was  required  to  be 
delivered  to  them  as  an  hostage,  and  three  magnates,  of  whom  two  were 
parties  to  the  convention,  became  joint  securities  for  his  loyalty,  "  with  their 
lives,  limbs,  and  estates,"  until  that  hostage  should  be  delivered  into  their 
hands.  This  Marjory  was  his  only  child  by  his  first  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  survived  this  bereavement  only  for  a  few 
months.  The  conduct  of  Wallace  on  this  occasion  shews  a  fierce  and 
intractable  disposition.  Although  included  in  the  capitulation  he  refused 
to  accede  to  its  terms.  Ascribing  the  arrangement  to  the  counsels  of  Wishart, 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  he  set  fire  to  his  house,  plundered  all  his  goods,  and  led 
his  family  captive.      The  other  barons  honourably  fialfilled  their  engagement. 

In  the  subsequent  struggles  of  Wallace  and  his  party  de  Brus  took  no 
active  part  ;  but  in  1298,  when  Edward  entered  Scotland  with  a  formidable 
army,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Ayr,  and  maintained  a  doubtful 
neutrality.  After  the  defeat  of  Wallace  at  Falkirk,  Edward  was  about  to 
attack  the  castie  of  Ayr,  when  de  Brus,  dreading  the  consequences,  razed  it 
to  the  ground,  and  retired  into  the  recesses  of  Carrick.  In  1298,  when 
Wallace  had  resigned  the  regency,  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch  and  Sir  John 
Soulis  were  chosen  guardians  of  the  kingdom.  About  a  year  afterwards 
Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  then  only  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  were  by  general  consent  added  to  the  number. 

The  conduct  of  de  Brus  at  this  juncture,  as  throughout  the  entire  period 
prior  to  his  assumption  of  the  crown,  not  being  understood,  has  excited  the 
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wonder  and  regret  of  posterity.  Supple,  dexterous,  and  accommodating — 
now  in  arms  for  his  country  and  then  leagued  with  her  oppressors,  now 
swearing  fealty  to  the  English  king  and  again  accepting  the  guardianship 
of  Scotland  in  the  name  of  Baliol — it  seems  to  require  all  the  energy, 
perseverance,  and  consummate  prudence  and  valour  of  after  years  to  redeem 
his  character  from  the  charge  of  apparent  and  culpable  weakness.  De  Brus 
the  guardian  of  Scotland  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  says  Lord  Hailes,  is  one  of 
those  historical  phenomena  which  are  inexplicable.  Yet  this  conduct  we 
have  attempted  to  explain,  and  in  part  to  vindicate,  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
circumstances,  which  necessitated  a  course  different  from  what  he  would 
have  chosen.  His  grandfather,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  establish  his 
pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  had  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  elevation 
of  Baliol.  His  father,  sometime  Earl  of  Carrick,  had  submitted  uniformly 
and  implicitly  to  the  superior  ascendency  of  the  English  monarch.  De  Brus, 
therefore,  though  convinced  of  his  right  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and 
determined  to  assert  it,  could  not  in  the  meantime,  with  decency  or  hope  of 
success,  urge  a  claim  in  his  own  person.  In  doing  so  he  would  have  had 
to  contend  with  a  rival  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in  the  kingdom.  Baliol  had  renounced  for  ever  all  claim  for  himself,  and  his 
son  was  in  captivity  ;  but  the  claims  and  hopes  of  his  family  centred  in 
John  Comyn,  commonly  called  the  Red  Comyn,  the  son  of  his  sister  Marjory, 
who  was  allied  to  many  of  the  noblest  families  in  Scotland  and  England,  and 
who,  by  the  decision  of  Edward,  possessed  In  succession  a  clear  right  to  the 
Scottish  crown.  Between  the  families  of  de  Brus  and  Comyn  there  had 
existed  for  many  years  all  the  jealousy  and  hatred  which  rival  and  irrecon- 
cileable  Interests  could  create.  The  movements  of  both  families,  not  only 
during  the  contests  which  occurred  between  the  abdication  of  Baliol  and  the 
death  of  Wallace,  but  long  afterwards,  seem  to  have  been  decided  rather  by 
a  regard  to  family  Interests  than  the  good  of  their  country.  They  were 
uniformly  ranged  on  opposite  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  period 
now  referred  to,  when  de  Brus  and  Comyn  were  associated  In  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom. 

All  writers  seem  to  think  that  this  coalition  had  been  mainly  produced 
by  a  desire  to  crush  Wallace,  whose  patriotism  and  Influence  endangered 
their  common  pretensions,  and  that  that  end  once  gained  they  returned  to 
their  former  course  of  factious  opposition   and  strife.      That  the  existence 
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of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  both  is  true,  and  that,  as  respects  Comyn  at  least, 
this  was  the  ruling  motive,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny.      It  was  only  the 
leaders  of  the  army,  however,  who  refused  to  serve  under  Wallace.      But 
de  Brus  was  not  with  the  army,  nor  in  communication  with  it,  until  some 
time  after  the  appointment  of  Comyn  as  guardian.     The  battle  ot  Falkirk 
was  fought  on  22  July,  1298  ;  Wallace's  resignation  followed  immediately 
thereafter,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  Comyn  as  guardian,  whilst  the  first 
appearance   of  the   name  of  de   Brus  in  connection   with   the  office  is  on 
1 3  November,  1 299.     It  has  been  supposed  that  de  Brus  was  pressed  upon  the 
other  guardians  by  Lamberton,  the  primate,  as  a  condition  of  his  (Lamberton's) 
accepting  the  same  office,  and  for  the  sake  of  union  and   conciliation,  and 
Lamberton  was  a  friend  of  Wallace,  raised  to  the  primacy  by  the  determined 
will  of  that  patriot  alone.*      A  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  conduct 
may  therefore  be  found  in  the  not  improbable  conjecture  that  the  regency 
of  1299  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  in  which  the  claims  of  Baliol,  then 
in  hopeless  captivity  in  England,  were  understood  to  be  abandoned.     The 
joint  guardianship,  whether  established  or  not  on  this  understanding,  lasted 
only  for  a  short  time.      Lamberton  and  de  Soulis  went  over  to  France  as 
commissioners,  with  five  otiiers,  there  to  watch  over  the  national  interests. 
A  cautious  and  far-seeing,  but  selfish  policy,  must  have  taken  alarm  on  the 
prosperous  appearance  which  Baliol's  affairs  soon  afterwards  began  to  assume, 
and  probably  offence  at  the  proceedings  of  his  representatives  thereupon. 
When  the  cause  of  the  late  imprisoned  and  abdicated  king  was  taken  up  by 
the  courts  of  France  and  Rome  ;  when  the  genuineness  of  the  deed  of  his 
resignation  of  the  throne  was  denied  by  the  Scottish  emissaries  at  the  latter 
court  ;  when  his  person  was  released  from  prison  and  delivered  over  to  the 
Pope's  nuncio  at  Witsand,  18  July,  1299  ;  and  when  a  bull  admonitory,  in 
his  interest,  was  served  on  Edward  himself  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (June  1300),  we  find  that  soon  thereafter — his 
lands  of  Annandale  and  Carrick  having  in  the  meantime  been  laid  waste  by 
the  army  of  Edward — de  Brus  once  more  abandoned  a  cause   which  had 
become  again  not  that  of  his  country  but  of  his  rival,  and  made  his  peace 
with  Edward  by  surrendering  himself  to  John  de  St.  John,  the  English 
warden  of  the  western  marches. 

This  view  of  the  character  of  the  guardianship  of  de  Brus,  amongst 
*  Palgrave's  "  Documents,"  etc. 
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other  proofs  too  minute  for  detail,  receives  confirmation  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  only  public  transaction  occurring  during  its  brief  existence  of 
which  authentic  documents  have  descended  to  us,  namely,  the  adjustment 
of  a  truce  with  Edward,  no  mention  is  made  by  either  party  of  Baliol  as 
King  of  Scotland.  During  the  three  successive  campaigns  which  took  place 
previous  to  the  final  subjugation  of  Scotland  and  the  submission  of  the 
Comyns  in  1304,  de  Brus  continued  faithful  to  Edward.  In  all  the 
proceedings  which  ensued  upon  that  occasion  de  Brus  was  treated  by  Edward 
with  favour  and  confidence,  and  the  settlement  of  Scotland  was  arranged  by 
the  English  king  on  the  plan  recommended  by  de  Brus. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1304  he  received  possession  of  his  lands 
in  Annandale  and  in  England,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
northern  barons.  There  is  no  evidence  that  up  to  the  death  of  Comyn  in 
1305-6  de  Brus  had  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  attempting  to  assert  his 
right  to  the  Scottish  crown.  He  certainly  was  occupied  in  strengthening  his 
friendships  by  bonds  of  the  character  of  those  that  were  common  in  that  age, 
and  that  with  the  ulterior  object  of  improving  any  occasion  that  might  arise 
for  this  end.  But  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Edward,  and  the  close- 
ness with  which  his  proceedings  were  watched,  were  likely  to  induce  him  to 
postpone  all    hostile  projects   until  more   favourable  circumstances  should 

arise. 

The  murder  of  John  Comyn,  younger,  of  Badenoch,  10  February, 
1305-6,  is  one  of  those  passages  in  the  obscure  history  of  that  period  which 
has  exercised  the  patience  and  tried  the  candour  of  historians.*  The  con- 
tradictory and  most  improbable  details  of  this  event  given  by  our  Scottish 
historians,  written  as  they  were  long  after  the  event  took  place,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  the  embodiment  and  embellishment  of  national  traditions  ;  and 
unfortunately  the  contemporary  writers  of  England  are  silent  as  to  nearly  all 
but  the  fact  itself,  and  the  accounts  of  later  ones  are  as  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  probability  as  those  of  the  Scottish.  Dismissing  not  a  fev.-  particulars 
now  proved  to  be  either  impossible  or  false,  the  circumstances  which  these 
historians  relate  as  having  led  to  and  accompanied  this  murder  are  as  follows  : 
That  at  a  conference  which  took  place  between  the  rivals  at  Stirling,  de  Brus, 
after  lamenting  the  misery  to  which  the  kingdom  was  reduced,  made  to  him 
this  proposal  :— "  Support,"  says  he,  "  my  title  to  the  throne,  and  I  will  give 
*  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  notes  that  King  Edward  was  staying  at  Itchen-Stoke,  Hamp- 
shire, in  February  1306,  when  he  received  the  tidings  o{  the  murder  of  Red  Comyn. 
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you  all  my  lands  ;  or  bestow  on  me  your  lands,  and   I   shall   support   your 

claim  ;"   that  Comyn  cheerfully  acceded  to  the  former  alternative,  waiving 

his  own  claims  in  favour  of  his  rival  ;  that  a  formal  bond  was  in  consequence 

drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  parties  ;    that  de  Brus  returned  to  London, 

matters  not  being  yet  matured  sufficiently  for  open  resistance  to  the  English  ; 

and  that  Comyn,  anxious  to  regain  the  favour  of  Edward,  betrayed  the  plot 

to  that  monarch,  and  transmitted  to  him  the  agreement  signed  by  de  Brus. 

It  is  added  that  King  Edward  on  receiving  this  information,  cherishing 

the  design  not  only  of  seizing  his  person,  but  of  involving  him  and  his 

brothers  in  one  common  destruction,  was  so  imprudent  as  to  discover  his 

purpose  to  some  of  the  nobles  of  his  Court  ;    that  that  very  night  the  Earl 

of  Gloucester,  under  pretence  of  repaying  a  loan,  sent  de  Brus  a  purse  of 

money  and  a  pair  of  gilded  spurs — a  hint  which  the  latter  understood,  and, 

accompanied  by  a  single  attendant,  he  took  horse  and  escaped  with  all  speed 

into  Scotland  ;  that  when  near  the  Solway  Sands  he  met  a  messenger  travelling 

alone,  whom  he  recognized  as  a  follower  of  Comyn  ;  that  his  suspicions  were 

now  awakened,  and  slaving  the  courier  he  possessed  himself  of  his  despatches, 

in  which  he  found  further  proofs  of  Comyn's  treachery,  accompanied  by  a 

recommendation  to  Edward  to  put  his  rival  to  instant  death  ;  that  de  Brus 

proceeded  hastily  on   his  journey,  and  repairing  to  Dumfries,  requested  a 

private  interview   with   Comyn,  which  was  held  lo  February,  1306,  in  the 

church  of  the  Minorite  Friars  ;    that  at  first  the  meeting  v/as  friendly,  and 

the  two  barons  walked  up  towards  the  high  altar  together  ;  that  de  Brus 

accused  his  rival  of  having  betrayed  their  agreement  to  Edward — "It  is  a 

falsehood  you  utter,"  said   Comyn  ;    and  de  Brus,  without  uttering  a  word, 

drew  his  dagger  and   stabbed  him  to  the  heart — that  hastening  instantly 

from  the  church  he  rejoined   his  attendants,  who   were  waiting   for   him 

without,  and  that  seeing  him  pale  and  agitated  they  eagerly  inquired  the 

cause.     "  I  doubt  I  have  slain  the  Red  Comyn,"  was  his  answer.      "  You 

doubt  !"  cried  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  fiercely.     "  Is  that  a  matter  to  be  left 

to   doubt  ?      I'se  mak  siccar  "   (I   will  make  sure)  ;  and  rushing  into  the 

church  with  Sir  James  Lindesay  and  Sir  Christopher  Seton,  they  found  the 

wounded  man  and  immediately  despatched  him,  slaying  at  the  same  time 

Sir  Robert  Comyn,  his  uncle,  who  tried   to   defend   him.      Lord   Hailes, 

however,   investigated   this   obscure    transaction    in    1767    with   his  usual 

impartiality  and  discrimination,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived 

have  not  been  invalidated  but  rather  confirmed  by  subsequent  researches. 
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We  concur  with  him  in  thinking  it  was  most  improbable  that  de  Brus 
should  have  made  such  a  proposal  to  Comyn  as  is  there  stated,  or  that 
Comyn  could  suppose  him  to  be  sincere  in  doing  so.  Fordun  does  not  say 
which  alternative  Comvn  accepted.  Barbour  makes  the  proposal  to  have 
come  from  Comyn.  The  answer  given  by  de  Brus  was,  "  I  will  take  the 
crown  ;  it  is  mine  of  right" — an  answer  likely  to  revive  the  old  contention. 
Barbour  and  Fordun  represent  the  agreement  to  have  been  by  indenture,  of 
which  each  held  a  copy  signed  by  the  other — a  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, as  thev  must  have  called  in  a  third  party.  Winton,  on  the  other 
hand,  describes  it  as  a  mere  conversation  as  they  were  "  riding  fra  Stirling." 
It  is  most  improbable  that  Edward,  in  possession  of  such  a  document,  should 
have  concealed  or  delayed  his  purpose  of  apprehending  de  Brus  for  a  single 
day.  Barbour  reports  that  on  receiving  Comyn's  part  ot  the  indenture 
Edward  summoned  a  parliament,  at  which  de  Brus  appeared  ;  that  he  there 
exhibited  the  indenture  and  accused  de  Brus  of  treason  ;  and  that  de  Brus 
asked  to  look  at  the  paper  till  next  day,  and  then  disappeared.  Of  course 
we  know  there  was  no  such  parliament,  nor  would  that  be  the  mode  of 
procedure  at  one.  Not  less  unlikely  is  it  that  Edward  would  in  a  moment 
of  uno-uarded  festivity  reveal  his  purpose  against  de  Brus,  if  he  was,  as  is 
stated,  anxious  to  secure  his  absent  brother.  It  is  altogether  incomprehensible 
that  the  king's  son-in-law  Ralph  de  Monthermer,  called  by  courtesy  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  should  have  betrayed  the  secrets  of  his  sovereign  and 
benefactor.  Our  historians  have,  evidently  under  mistake,  meant  this  for 
the  previous  earl's  father,  who  w^as  a  relation  of  de  Brus's  mother.  The 
purse  of  money  and  pair  of  gilded  spurs  should  be  ''  twelve  pence  and  a  pair 
of  spurs,"  as  in  Fordun — a  most  mysterious  and  improbable  restitution  and 
mode  of  communication  of  danger. 

The  whole  antecedents  would  appear  to  be  prepared,  under  the 
inventive  powers  of  tradition,  to  account  for  the  murder  of  Comyn  as  an 
act  contemplated  beforehand,  whereas  it  is  most  evident  that  it  was  as 
unexpected  on  the  part  of  de  Brus  as  on  that  of  his  victim.  It  was  a 
hasty  quarrel  between  two  proud-spirited  rivals.  De  Brus  had  made  no 
preparations  to  assert  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  nor  had  he  a  single 
castle  except  Kildrummie  in  Aberdeenshire  at  his  disposal.  Amidst  a  mass 
of  contradictorv  improbabilities  one  genuine  public  contemporary  docum.ent 
is  worth  a  hundred  conjectures.      In  his  first  public  instrument  after  the 
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slaughter  of  Comvn,  King  Edward  expressly  says  that  he  reposed  entire 
confidence  in  de  Bros.*  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could  have  done  so 
if  he  were  possessed  of  written  evidence  to  prove  that  the  intentions  of 
de  Brus  were  hostile.  It  was  as  little  likely  that  de  Brus  could  have 
known  Comyn  was  to  he  present  at  Dumfries  as  that  he  would  have 
proposed  a  sanctuary — a  place  so  tremendous  in  the  notions  of  those 
days — for  the  scene  of  action.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Comyn  might 
have  been  endeavouring  to  instil  some  suspicions  into  the  mind  of  Edward 
from  jealousy  of  de  Brus — and  indeed  there  is  a  hint  to  this  effect  given  by 
Hemingford,  the  most  authentic  because  the  best  informed  contemporary — 
and  that  reports  of  these  might  have  reached  the  ears  of  de  Brus  or  been 
referred  to  by  Edward  himself  On  meeting  Comyn,  therefore,  de  Brus 
demanded  a  private  interview  and  an  explanation.  In  their  conversation 
some  hot  words  took  place,  and  de  Brus  struck  Comyn  with  his  dagger. 
The  impetuous  zeal  of  his  followers  aggravated  the  crime,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  transaction  the  appearance  of  premeditated  assassination.  Such  is 
the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  arrive  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  an  event  which  decided  de  Brus's 
destiny. 

Two  months  thereafter,  27  March,  Bruce,  as  we  shall  now  call  him, 
was  crowned  king  at  Scone.  The  whole  proceedings  indicate  haste  and 
lack  of  preparation.  The  regalia  of  Scotland,  with  the  sacred  stone  and  the 
regal  mantle,  had  been  carried  off  by  Edward  in  1296  ;  but  on  this  occasion 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  fiirnished  from  his  own  wardrobe  the  robes  in  which 
Bruce  was  arrayed  ;  he  also  presented  to  the  new  king  a  banner  embroidered 
with  the  arms  of  Baliol,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  treasury.  A  small 
circlet  of  gold  was  placed  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrev/s  on  his  head  ;  and 
Robert  the  Bruce,  sitting  in  the  state  chair  of  the  Abbot  of  Scone,  received 
the  homage  of  the  few  prelates  and  barons  then  assembled.  The  Earl  of 
Fife,  as  the  descendant  of  Macduff,  possessed  the  hereditary  right  of 
crowning  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Duncan,  the  then  earl,  favoured  the 
English  interest,  but  his  sister  Isabella,  Countess  of  Buchan,  with  singular 
boldness  and  enthusiasm,  repaired  to  Scone,  and,  asserting  the  privilege  of 
her  ancestors,  a  second  time  crowned  Bruce  king  of  Scotland,  two  days 
after  the  former  coronation  had  taken  place. 

*  "  Fird.,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  938. 
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The  news  of  the  murder  of  Comyn  reached  Edward  while  residing 
with  his  Court  at  Winchester,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  He  immediately  nominated  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  Governor  of 
Scotland,  ordered  a  new  lew  of  troops,  and,  proceeding  to  London,  held  a 
solemn  entertainment,  in  which  his  eldest  son  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
300  youths  of  the  best  families  in  England,  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and,  with  the  king,  made  a  vow  instantly  to  depart  for  Scotland 
and  take  no  rest  till  the  death  of  Comyn  was  avenged  on  Bruce  and  a 
terrible  punishment  inflicted  on  his  adherents.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Henry  Percy  having  reached  and  fortified  Perth,  Bruce,  with  his 
small  band  of  followers,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  and  sent  a  challenge 
to  Pembroke,  whose  sister  was  the  widow  of  the  Red  Comvn,  to  come  out 
and  fight  with  him  on  the  i8th  01  June.  Pembroke  returned  for  answer 
that  the  day  was  too  far  spent,  but  that  he  would  meet  hirn  on  the  morrow. 
Satisfied  with  this  assurance  Bruce  retreated  to  the  wood  of  Methven,  where 
his  little  army,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
Pembroke.  Bruce  made  a  brave  resistance,  and,  after  being  four  times 
unhorsed,  was  at  last  compelled  with  about  400  followers  to  retreat 
into  the  wilds  of  Athol.  Llere  he  and  his  small  band  for  some  time 
led  the  life  of  outlaws.  Having  received  intelligence  that  his  youngest 
brother  Nigel  had  arrived  with  his  queen  at  Aberdeen,  he  proceeded  there, 
and,  on  the  advance  of  a  superior  body  of  the  English,  conducted  them  in 
safitv  into  the  mountainous  district  of  Breadalbane.  The  adventures 
through  which  at  this  period  the  king  and  his  followers  passed,  and  the 
perils  and  privations  which  they  endured,  are  more  like  the  incidents  of 
romance  than  the  details  of  history.  The  Lord  of  Lorn,  Alexander,  chief 
of  the  Macdoug  dls,  who  had  married  the  aunt  of  the  Red  Comyn,  at  the 
head  of  1,000  Highlanders  attacked  the  king  at  Dairy,  near  the  head 
of  Loch  Tay,  in  a  narrow  defile  where  Bruce's  cavalry  had  not  room  to  act, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  fighting  to  the  last.  At  Craigrostan  on 
the  western  side  of  Ben  Lomond  is  a  cave,  to  which  tradition  has  assigned 
the  honour  of  affording  shelter  to  King  Robert  Bruce  and  his  followers  after 
his  defeat  by  Macdougall.  Here,  it  is  said,  the  Bruce  passed  the  night 
S'jrrounded  by  a  flock  of  goats  ;  and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
r.o;turnal  associates  that  he  afterwards  made  a  law  that  all  goats  should  be 
exempted  from  grassmail  or  rent.      Finding  his  cause  becoming  every  day 

I   2 
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more  desperate,  he  sent  the  queen  and  her  ladies  to  Kildrummie  Castle, 
under  the  charge  of  Nigel  Bruce  and  the  Earl  of  Athol,  while  he  himself 
with  his  remaining  followers,  amounting  now  only  to  about  200,  resolved  to 
force  a  passage  to  Kintyre,  and  escape  from  thence  into  the  northern  parts 
of  Ireland.  On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond  there  appeared  no 
mode  of  conveyance  across  the  loch.  After  much  search  Sir  James  Douglas 
discovered  in  a  creek  a  crazy  little  boat  by  which  they  safely  got  across. 

While  engaged  in  the  chase,  a  resource  to  which  they  were  driven  for 
fo-od,  Bruce  and  his  party  accidentally  met  with  Malcolm,  Earl  of  Lennox, 
a  staunch  adherent  of  the  king,  who,  pursued  by  the  English,  had  also 
taken  refuge  there.  By  his  exertions  the  royal  party  were  amply  supphed 
with  provisions,  and  enabled  to  reach  in  safety  the  castle  of  Dunaverty  in 
Kintyre,  where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  Angus  of  Isla,  the  Lord  of 
Kintyre.  After  a  stay  of  three  days  the  king  embarked  with  a  few  ot  his 
most  faithful  adherents,  and,  after  weathering  a  dreadful  storm,  landed  at 
the  little  island  of  Rachrine,  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  north  coast 
of  Ireland.     On  this  small  island  he  remained  during  the  winter. 

In  his  absence  the  English  monarch  proceeded  with  unrelenting  cruelty 
against  his  adherents  in  Scotland.  Nigel  Bruce,  with  those  chiefs  who  had 
aided  him  in  the  defence  of  Kildrummie  Castle,  which  they  were  compelled 
to  surrender,  were  hurried  in  chains  to  Berwick  and  immediately  hanged. 
Many  others  of  noble  rank  shared  a  similar  fate.  Even  the  female  friends 
of  Bruce  did  not  escape  King  Edward's  fury.  The  queen,  her  daughter 
Marjorv,  and  their  attendants,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
St.  Duthac  in  Ross-shire,  were  sacrilegiously  seized  by  the  Earl  of  Ross 
and  committed  to  an  English  prison.  The  two  sisters  of  Bruce  were  also 
impnsoned.  The  Countess  of  Buchan  was  suspended  in  a  cage  ot  wood 
and  iron  from  one  of  the  outer  turrets  of  the  castle  of  Berwick,  in  which 
she  remained  for  four  years. 

Bruce's  estates,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  were  confiscated,  and 
he  himself  and  all  his  adherents  were  solemnly  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope's  legate  at  Carlisle.  Of  these  dire  national  and  personal  misfortunes 
the  king  in  his  island-retreat  was  happily  ignorant  ;  and  he  had  so 
effectually  concealed  himself  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was 
dead.  On  the  approach  of  spring,  1307,  Bruce  resolved  to  make  one 
more  effort  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights.      He  set  sail  for  the  island  of 
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Arran  with  thirty-three  galleys  and  300  men.  He  next  made  a  descent 
upon  Carrick,  and  surprising  at  midnight  the  English  troops  in  his  own 
castle  of  Turnberry,  then  held  by  the  Lord  Henry  Percy,  he  put  nearly 
the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword.  He  now  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country 
and  levied  the  rents  of  his  hereditary  lands,  while  many  of  his  vassals 
flocked  to  his  standard. 

Meantime  an  English  force  of  1,000  strong  being  raised  in  North- 
umberland advanced  into  Ayrshire,  and,  unable  to  oppose  it,  Bruce  retired 
into  the  mountainous  districts  of  Carrick.  Percy  soon  after  evacuated  Turn- 
berry  Castle  and  returned  to  England.  This  success  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  miscarriage  of  the  king's  brothers,  Thomas  and  Alexander  Bruce,  who, 
with  700  men,  attempting  a  descent  at  Loch  Ryan  in  Galloway,  were  attacked 
by  Duncan  Macdowall,  a  Celtic  chief,  and  almost  all  cut  to  pieces.  The 
two  brothers  being  taken  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Carlisle  and  executed. 

While  English  reinforcements  continued  to  pour  into  Scotland  trom 
all  quarters,  Bruce,  shut  up  in  the  fastnesses  of  Carrick,  found  himself  with 
only  sixty  men,  the  remainder  having  deserted  him  in  the  belief  that  his 
cause  was  hopeless.  Beset  on  every  side  by  the  English,  he  was  also 
exposed  to  danger  from  private  treachery,  and  his  escapes  were  often 
almost  miraculous.  Among  the  most  inveterate  of  his  foes  were  the  men 
of  Galloway,  who,  hoping  to  effect  his  destruction  and  that  of  all  his 
followers,  collected  about  200  men,  and  accompanied  by  bloodhounds  came 
to  attack  his  encampment,  which  was  defended  in  the  rear  by  a  rapid 
mountain  stream,  the  banks  of  which  were  steep  and  covered  with  woo... 
Bruce  received  timely  notice  of  his  danger,  and,  crossing  the  stream  at  night, 
withdrew  his  men  to  a  swampy  level  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rivulet, 
which  had  only  one  narrow  ford,  over  which  the  enemy  must  necessarily 
pass.  Commanding  his  soldiers  to  remain  quiet  and  keep  a  strict  watch,  he 
and  two  followers  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  The  pathway  which  led  to 
the  ford  could  allow  only  one  man  at  a  time  to  advance  through  it.  The 
yell  of  a  bloodhound  in  the  distance  told  him  of  the  approach  of  his  enemies, 
and  in  a  short  space  he  perceived  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the  Galloway 
men  on  horseback  on  the  opposite  bank.  They  soon  passed  the  ford,  and 
one  by  one  began  to  make  their  appearance  up  the  path  to  the  spot  where 
the  king  stood  calmly  awaiting  their  coming.  On  first  seeing  them  he  had 
sent  off  his  attendants  to  order  his   soldiers  to  advance   instantly  to   his 
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relief.     The  foremost  of  his  foes  rode  boldly  forward  to  attack  the  solitary 
individual   who  was  thus   hardy  enough   to  dispute  the   passage,   when   a 
thrust  of  Bruce's  spear  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot.     The  next  and  the  next 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  as  each  fell  Bruce  with  his  short  dagger  stabbed 
their  horses,  and  the  dead   bodies  formed   a  sort   of  rampart   against   the 
others.     At  length  the  loud  shout  of  the  king's  followers  advancing  to  the 
rescue,  with  Sir  Gilbert  de  la  Haye  at   their  head,  warned  the  enemy  to 
retire,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  fourteen  men.      Bruce  was  shortly  after- 
wards rejoined  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  but  his  whole  force  at  this  time  did 
not  exceed  in  all  4C0  men,  with  which   he  resolved  to  meet  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  his  old  enemy  John  of  Lorn,  who,  with  a  superior  army  of 
English    cavalry   and    savage   Highlanders,    were   advancing   against   him. 
Being  attacked  by  the  English  in  front  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  men 
of  Lorn  in  the  rear,  Bruce's  little  band  suddenly  divided  into  small  parties 
and  fled  in  separate  directions.      Lorn  had  with  him  a  bloodhound  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Bruce  himself,  and  which  being  now  let  loose  singled 
out   his  master's  footsteps  and   followed   on   his  track  until,  coming  to  a 
running  stream,  the  king,  who  was  accompanied  only  by  a  single  follower, 
plunged  into  the  water  and,  turning  with  his  companion  into  the  adjoinmg 
thicket,  continued  his  retreat  in  safety.     Having  regained  the  place  agreed 
upon  as  the  rendezvous  of  his  followers,  that  night  the  advanced  post  of 
the  English  was  surprised  by  Bruce  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  put  to  the 
sword.     The  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  consequence  retired  to  Carlisle. 

Bruce  now  ventured  down  upon  the  low  country  and  reduced  the 
districts  of  Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Cunningham.  Having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment from  England,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  again  advanced  into  Ayrshire  at 
the  head  of  3,000  men,  principally  cavalry,  and  was  met,  10  May,  1307,^7 
Bruce  at  Loudon  Hill  with  only  600  men,  when  the  English  sustained  a 
total  defeat.  It  was  here  that  Bruce  first  learned  that  great  lesson  in 
warfare  which  now  forms  one  of  the  most  efficient  features  of  modern 
strategy,  namely,  that  a  firm  unflinching  infantry  drawn  up  in  square  can 
successfully  resist  the  encounter  of  mounted  troopers  ;  and  this  secret  it 
was  the  more  important  for  him  to  know,  as  the  English  excelled  in  cavalry. 
Three  days  after  Bruce  encountered  Ralph  Monthermer,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  These  successes  so  animated  the 
Scots  that  they  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  the  national  standard. 
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Edward  I.  at  this  time  lay  upon  his  death-bed  at  Carlisle  ;  but  roused 
by  intelligence  of  the  repeated  victories  gained  by  Bruce,  whom  he  thought 
dead  and  Scotland  totally  subdued,  he  summoned  the  whole  force  of  his 
kingdom  to  assemble,  and  hanging  up  his  litter,  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
accompanied  his  troops,  above  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle,  he 
mounted  his  war-horse  and  attempted  to  lead  his  army  northward.  But 
the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  In  four  days  he  had  only  advanced  si.K 
miles,  and  he  expired  at  Burgh-upon-Sands,  an  obscure  village  on  the 
Borders,  7  July,  1307,  iii  the  69th  year  of  his  age  and  the  35th  of  his 
reign.  With  his  last  breath  he  directed  that  his  heart  should  be  sent  to 
Jerusalem,  and  that  his  skeleton,  after  the  flesh  had  been  boiled  from  the 
bones,  should  be  carried  at  the  head  of  the  army  to  frighten  the  Scots  into 
subjection.  Edward  II.  solemnly  swore  to  observe  the  dying  requests  of 
his  father,  but  he  performed  neither,  the  deceased  monarch  being  buried, 
with  his  heart  entire  and  his  bones  unboiled,  at  Westminster.  The  new 
king  marched  as  far  as  Cumnock  in  Ayrshire,  appointed  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  then  hurried  back  to  London. 

Bruce  now  made  an  expedition  into  the  north  of  Scotland  and  brought 
under  his  dominion  the  territories  of  Argyle,  and  afterwards  took  the 
fortresses  of  Inverness,  F"orfir,  and  Brechin.  Conducting  his  army  into 
Buchan,  the  country  of  the  Comyns,  he  wasted  the  land  with  fire  and 
sword  and  nearly  depopulated  the  district.  He  soon  after  stormed  and 
demolished  the  castle  of  Aberdeen,  which  was  held  by  an  English  garrison. 
In  the  meantime  Sir  James  Douglas  was  not  idle.  For  the  third  time  he 
took  his  own  castle  of  Douglas  and  reduced  the  whole  forest  of  Selkirk, 
besides  Douglasdale  and  Jedburgh,  to  the  subjection  of  Bruce.  Bruce  and 
his  army  next  attacked  and  defeated  the  Lord  of  L  orn  at  the  pass  of 
Brandir  in  the  Western  Highlands,  and  gave  up  his  country  to  plunder. 
The  Lord  of  Lorn,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  DunstafFnage,  was 
besieged  in  that  fortress  and  compelled  to  surrender,  when  he  swore  fealty 
to  the  conqueror. 

In  February,  1309,  the  clergy  of  Scotland  met  in  a  provincial  council 
at  Dundee  and  issued  a  declaration  that  the  Scottish  nation  had  chosen  for 
their  king  Robert  the  Bruce,  who,  through  his  father  and  grandfather, 
possessed  an  undoubted  right  to  the  throne,  and  that  they  willingly  did 
homage  to  him  as  their  sovereign.     Edward  II.,  harassed  by  the  dissensions 
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of  his  nobilitv,  found  it  necessary  to  agree  to  a  truce,  which,  though  only 
of  short  duration,  enabled  Bruce  to  consolidate  his  power  and  complete  his 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England.  At  the  expiry  of  the  truce  he 
accordingly  advanced  into  Durham,  laying  waste  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  giving  up  the  whole  district  to  the  unbridled  licence  of  the 
soldiery.  In  the  same  year  Edward  in  his  turn,  with  an  immense  army, 
invaded  Scotland  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but  the  winter 
approaching,  and  finding  that  the  Scots  had  removed  all  their  provisions 
into  the  mountain  fastnesses,  he  was  compelled  ingloriously  to  retreat  to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.  After  this  the  Scots,  now  inured  to  conquest,  again 
and  again  broke  into  England,  ravaging  the  country  and  driving  home  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  their  enemies.  At  one  period  Edward  sent  his  favourite 
Gaveston,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  with  an  army  into  Scotland,  but  that  doughty 
commander  was  not  the  most  likely  person  to  vanquish  Robert  the  Bruce 
and  his  hardy  Scots.  The  town  of  Perth,  one  of  the  chief  garrisons  of  the 
English  in  Scotland,  was  soon  afterwards  gallantly  stormed,  the  king  himself 
being  the  first  person  who  scaled  the  walls. 

In  harvest,  13 12,  Bruce  again  invaded  England,  and  several  towns, 
among  which  were  Hexham  and  Corbrigg,  were  given  to  the  flames. 
Although  repulsed  in  their  assaults  on  Carlisle  and  Berwick,  the  Scots 
only  consented  to  a  truce  on  the  immediate  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  the  clergy  and  inhabitants  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland.  The  castle  of  Linlithgow  was  taken  by  a 
countryman  named  William  Binnock  or  Binnie,  who,  concealing  eight  men 
in  a  load  of  hay,  with  several  more  lying  in  ambush  in  the  copsewood  near 
the  castle  gate,  surprised  that  strong  fortress  and  put  the  whole  of  the 
English  to  the  sword.  The  strong  border  fortress  of  Roxburgh  was  also 
captured  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  and  about  the  same  time  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh — which  from  its  situation  was  considered  nearly  impregnable — 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Randolph  the  son  of  Isabel  Bruce,  the  king's  sister. 
In  the  same  year  nearly  all  the  fortresses  in  the  kingdom  remaining  in  the 
possession  of  the  English  were  taken  one  after  another  by  the  Scots. 

Bruce  himself  had  led  an  expedition  against  the  Isle  of  Man,  which, 
after  having  expelled  the  powerful  sept  of  the  Macdowalls,  his  inveterate 
enemies,  he  reduced  to  his  sway.  On  his  return  home  in  the  autumn  of 
13 1 3  he  found  that  his  brother  Edward  Bruce  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
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the  castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  held  by  Sir  Philip  Mowbray  for  the 
English.  Mowbray  gallantly  defended  it  for  some  time,  but  as  the  garrison 
began  to  suffer  from  famine  he  prevailed  on  Edward  Bruce  to  agree  to  a 
treaty,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  surrender  the  castle  if  it  was  not 
relieved  by  an  English  army  before  the  24th  of  June  in  the  ensuing  year. 
This  agreement  the  King  of  Scotland  heard  of  with  displeasure  ;  neverthe- 
less, as  the  honour  of  his  brother  was  pledged,  he  resolved  to  abide  by  it. 
King  Edward  on  his  part  roused  himself  from  the  lethargy  into  which  he 
had  fallen.  He  reconciled  himself  for  the  time  to  his  nobles,  and  summoned 
all  his  barons  and  fiefs,  not  only  in  England  but  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  to 
aid  him  with  all  their  followers,  and  he  appointed  the  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  to  be  the  rendezvous  of  the  forces  on  the  i  ith  June.  The 
troops  collected  there  that  day  amounted  at  the  lowest  calculation  to 
100,000  men,  the  most  numerous  and  best  appointed  army  that  had  ever 
advanced  against  Scotland.  Of  these  40,000  were  cavalry,  3,000  of  whom 
were  armed  from  head  to  foot  in  plate  and  mail.  To  this  force  Bruce  could 
only  oppose  an  army  of  30,000  men  ;  but  these  were  hardy,  brave,  and 
experienced  troops,  led  by  the  first  warrior  of  his  age,  and  all  burning  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  country.  The  camp-followers,  baggage-drivers, 
sutlers,  etc.,  amounted  to  about  15,000  more,  and  these,  though  useless 
in  the  field  of  battle,  were  destined  to  perform  a  signal  service  in  the 
approaching  struggle.  Bruce  judiciously  chose  his  ground  at.Bannockburn, 
within  four  miles  of  Stirling.  On  his  left,  where  the  ground  was  bare  and 
open  and  favourable  for  the  movements  of  cavalry,  he  caused  parallel  rows 
of  pits  to  be  dug,  each  about  a  foot  in  breadth  and  about  three  feet  deep, 
which,  after  having  sharp-pointed  stakes  placed  in  them,  were  carefijlly 
covered  over  with  sod.  His  brother  Edward  Bruce,  his  nephew  Randolph, 
Earl  of  Moray,  Walter,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  James 
Douglas  were  the  leaders  of  the  principal  divisions.  The  king  himself 
took  the  command  of  the  reserve,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  own  vassals  of 
Carrick  and  the  men  of  Argyle,  Kintyre,  and  the  Isles.  The  battle  of 
Bannockburn  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  June,  13 14. 

At  the  moment  when  the  English,  vigorously  attacked  by  Bruce 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  reserve,  seconded  by  the  divisions  under  Edward 
Bruce,  Randolph,  and  Sir  James  Douglas,  were  throughout  their  whole 
line  thrown  into  confusion,  the  waggoners,  sumpter-boys,  and  followers  of 
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the  camp,  having  formed  themselves  into  squadrons  with  sheets,  blankets, 
etc.,  fixed  upon  poles  to  look  like  military  banners,  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  summit  of  the  Gillieshill  and  at  once  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
The  already  dispirited  English,  supposing  them  to  be  a  tresh  army  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Scots,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  in  all  directions. 
Thirty  thousand  English  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  among  them 
were  200  knights  and  700  esquires.  Twenty-seven  of  the  noblest  barons 
of  England  were  laid  with  their  banners  in  the  dust.  The  young  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  the  brave  Sir  Giles  d'Argentine,  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and 
Sir  Edward  Mauley,  Seneschal  of  England,  were  among  the  slain.  King 
Edward  himself  only  escaped  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  So  great  was 
the  moral  effect  of  this  memorable  victory,  that  according  to  Walsingham, 
a  contemporary  English  historian,  at  this  time  a  hundred  of  his  countrymen 
would  have  fled  from  before  the  flice  of  two  or  three  Scotsmen.  The  day 
after  the  battle  the  castle  of  Stirling  surrendered,  and  Sir  Philip  Mowbray 
entered  into  the  service  of  Scotland.  The  Earl  of  Hereford,  escaping  to 
the  castle  of  Bothwell,  was  retained  a  prisoner  by  Sir  Walter  Fitz-Gilbert, 
who  held  it  for  the  English  king,  but  who,  changing  sides  at  this  critical 
juncture,  received  a  grant  of  lands  and  became  the  founder  of  the  noble 
house  of  Hamilton.  For  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  wife,  sister,  and  daughter 
of  Bruce,  with  Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the  young  Earl  of  Mar, 
were  exchanged  by  the  English  and  restored  to  their  country.  Three  times 
within  the  same  year  did  the  victorious  Scots  invade  England,  ravaging  the 
districts  through  which  they  passed,  and  returning  home  laden  with  spoil. 

The  Irish  of  Ulster  having  solicited  aid  from  the  King  of  Scots, 
Edward  Bruce  passed  over  to  that  country,  whither  he  was  soon  followed 
by  the  king  himself,  who,  after  defeating  the  Anglo-Irish  under  the  Baron 
of  Clare,  returned  home  in  safety,  leaving  his  brother  to  pursue  his  projects 
of  conquest  till  his  defeat  and  death  in  the  battle  at  Dundalk  in  1318.  In 
the  meantime  the  war  with  England  was  renewed,  but  the  events  connected 
with  it  belong  rather  to  history  than  to  the  personal  details  of  Bruce's  life. 
Baffled  in  all  his  attempts  against  the  Scots,  Edward  II.  procured  from  the 
Pope,  John  XXII.,  a  bull  commanding  a  truce  for  two  years  between 
Scotland  and  England.  Two  cardinals  were  intrusted  with  this  mission, 
and  they  also  received  private  authority  from  the  Pope  to  excommunicate 
the  King  of  Scotland  and  whomsoever  else  they  thought  fit,  if  necessary. 
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The  cardinals,  on  their  arrival  in  England,  sent  two  messengers  into 
Scotland  to  convey  the  apostolic  mandate.  Bn.;ce  listened  with  attention 
to  the  Pope's  message,  but  w  hen  the  letters,  scaled  and  addressed  "  Robert 
Bruce,  Governor  of  Scotland,"  were  presented  to  him,  he  firmly  but 
respectfully  declined  to  receive  them.  "  These  epistles,"  he  said,  "  I  may 
not  open  or  read.  Among  my  barons  there  are  many  of  the  name  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  some  of  them  may  have  a  share  in  the  government  of 
Scotland.  These  letters  may  possibly  be  intended  for  one  of  them  ;  they 
cannot  be  for  me,  for  I  am  King  of  Scotland  !"  The  nuncios  attempted 
to  excuse  the  omission  by  saying  that  "the  Holy  Church  was  not  wont, 
during  the  dependence  of  a  controversy,  to  say  or  do  aught  which  might 
prejudice  the  claims  of  either  contending  party."  The  reply  of  the  king, 
the  nuncios,  with  all  their  sophistrv,  found  it  impossible  to  answer. 
"  Since,  then,"  said  he,  "  my  spiritual  father  and  my  holy  mother  would 
not  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  adversary  by  bestowing  on  me  the  title  of 
king  during  the  dependence  of  the  controversy,  they  ought  not  to  have 
prejudiced  my  cause  by  withdrawing  that  title  from  me.  It  seems  that  my 
parents  are  partial  to  their  English  son  !  Had  you,"  he  added  with 
dignity,  "  presumed  to  present  letters  with  such  an  address  to  any  other 
sovereign  prince,  you  might  perhaps  have  been  answered  more  harshly,  but 
I  reverence  you  as  the  messengers  of  the  Holy  See."  The  disappointed 
nuncios  returned  to  England,  upon  which  the  cardinals  sent  a  priest  named 
Adam  Newton  to  Scotland  to  proclaim  the  papal  truce.  He  found  Bruce 
encamped  with  his  army  in  a  wood  near  Old  Cambus,  preparing  for  the 
assault  of  Berwick,  which  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  English.  On 
demanding  to  see  tne  king,  he  was  ordered  to  give  what  letters  he  had 
to  the  king's  seneschal,  who  would  deliver  them  to  his  master.  These, 
addressed  as  before,  were  instantly  returned  to  him  unopened,  with  a 
message  from  Bruce  that  "  he  would  listen  to  no  bulls  until  he  was  treated 
as  King  of  Scotland,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  Berwick."  The 
monk  was  refused  a  safe  conduct  home,  and  on  the  road  to  Berwick  he 
was  attacked  by  four  outlaws,  who  tore  and  scattered  to  the  winds  his 
papers  and  credentials,  plundered  him  of  his  bull  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  clothes,  and  left  him  to  find  his  way  as  best  he  could. 

Berwick  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  Bruce's  hands,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  13  I  8,  the  Scottish  army  invaded  England  by  Northumberland  and  took 
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several  castles,  returning  home  "  driving  their  prisoners  like  flocks  of  sheep 
before  them."  Resolved  to  recover  Berwick,  Edward  II.,  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1 3 19,  invested  that  town  by  land  and  sea,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
all  his  attacks.  Douglas,  to  create  a  diversion,  invaded  England,  and 
20  September  defeated  a  large  army  of  priests  and  rustics  under  the 
Archbishop  of  York  at  Mitton  on  the  river  Swale.  On  account  of  the 
great  number  of  ecclesiastics  who  fell  in  this  battle,  it  is  known  in  history 
as  "  The  Chapter  of  Mitton."  The  siege  of  Berwick  was  in  consequence 
raised,  and  the  English  king  attempted  in  vain  to  intercept  the  Scottish 
army  on  their  homeward  march.  Bruce  having  been,  at  the  instigation  of 
Edward,  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  6  April, 
1320,  transmitted  a  spirited  manifesto  to  his  holiness,  which  caused  him  to 
recommend  to  Edward  pacific  measures,  to  which  that  ill-fated  monarch 
would  not  hearken.  He  led  a  great  army  Into  Scotland  as  far  as  Edinburgh, 
but  Bruce  having  laid  waste  the  whole  country  to  the  Frith  of  F'orth,  his 
soldiers  were  in  danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  provisions.  A  solitary 
lame  bull  which  they  picked  up  at  Tranent  was  all  the  prey  that  they 
could  secure  In  their  march.  "Is  that  all  ye  have  got.'"  said  the  Earl  de 
Warenne  to  the  foragers  as  he  eyed  the  sorry  animal  ;  "  By  my  faith, 
1  never  saw  beef  so  dear  !"  Edward  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  on 
their  way  back  to  England  his  half-famished  soldiers  In  revenge  burned 
the  monasteries  of  Dryburgh  and  Melrose,  after  plundering  the  shrines  and 
murdering  the  monks. 

Bruce  himself  subsequently,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  Invaded  England, 
and  after  besieging  Norham  Castle,  defeated  Edward  once  more  at  Biland 
Abbey  in  Yorkshire.  A  truce  was  in  consequence  ratified  between  the  two 
kingdoms  at  Berwick,  7  June,  1323,  to  last  for  thirteen  years.  Bruce  was 
now  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  and  accordingly  despatched 
Randolph  to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  when  his  holiness  agreed  not  to  renew 
his  former  censures.  In  1327,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  to  the 
English  throne,  hostilities  between  the  two  kingdoms  almost  Immediately 
recommenced,  but  the  Scots  being  again  victorious,  the  English  government 
were  at  last  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  agreeing  to  a  permanent  peace. 
After  several  meetings  of  the  commissioners  of  both  countries,  the  treaty 
was  finally  ratified  in  a  parliament  held  at  Northampton,  4  March,  1328, 
the  principal  articles  of  which  were  the  recognition  of  the  Independence  of 
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Scotland  and  of  Brace's  title  to  the  throne,  and  the  marriage  of  Joanna, 
sister  of  the  King  of  England,  to  David,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  King  of 
Scots.  Brace's  glorious  career  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  This  last  act 
was  a  fitting  consummation  of  his  labours.  He  had  achieved  liberty, 
independence,  and  peace  for  his  country— the  three  greatest  blessings  he 
could  bequeath  to  it— and  he  now  prepared  to  depart  in  peace.  The 
hardships  and  sufferings  which  he  had  endured  had  reduced  his  once  strong 
constitution,  and  he  became  sorely  afflicted  with  a  disease  in  his  blood  called 
a  leprosy,  which  brought  on  premature  old  age.  The  last  two  years  of  his 
life   were   spent   in   comparative   seclusion   in   a  castle  at  Cardross,  on  the 


Seal  of  King  Robert  Bruce. 

northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  where  he  devoted  his  time  principally 
to  the  building  of  ships,  and  to  aquatic  and  fishing  excursions,  hawking, 
and  other  sports.  He  was  very  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  kind  and 
courteous  to  all  who  approached  him.  It  is  also  known  that,  among  other 
animals,  he  kept  a  tame  lion  beside  him,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  He 
contemplated  the  approach  of  death  with  calmness  and  resignation.  The 
only  thought  that  troubled  him  in  his  dying  hours  was  that  he  was  still 
under  the  excommunication  of  the  Church,  and  to  make  all  the  reparation 
in  his  power,  he  commissioned  Sir  James  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart  to 
Palestine  and  bury  it  in  the  holy  city.      This  great  monarch,  unquestionably 
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the  greatest  of  the  Scottish  kings,  expired  7  June,  1329,  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  age  and  23rd  of  his  reign.  His  heart  was  extracted  and  embalmed, 
and  delivered  over  to  Douglas,  who  was  killed  fighting  against  the  Moors 
in  Spain,  and  the  sacred  relic  of  Bruce,  with  the  body  of  its  devoted 
champion,  was  brought  home  and  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Melrose. 
Bruce's  body  was  interred  in  the  abbey  church  of  Dunfermline,  where,  in 
the  year  18  18,  in  clearing  the  foundations  for  a  third  church  on  the  same 
spot,  his  bones  were  discovered.  King  Robert  the  Bruce  was  twice 
married  :  first  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Donald,  tenth  Earl  of  Mar,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Marjory,  the  wife  of  Walter  the  High  Steward, 
whose  son  was  afterwards  Robert  11.  ;  and  secondly  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Aymer  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  by  whom  he  had  David,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  two  daughters. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Stewart,  a  surname  derived  from  the  high  office  of  Steward  of  the  Royal 
Household,  and  distinguished  as  being  that  of  a  race  of  Scottish  kings 
which  occupied  the  throne  of  Scotland  for  upwards  of  300,  and  that  of 
England  for  more  than  100,  years.  The  name  is  sometimes  written  Steuart, 
and  by  the  later  royal  family  of  Scotland,  Stuart.  As  various  families 
throughout  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Ireland,  bear  this  surname — 
some  of  the  principal  branches  having  diverged  from  the  main  line  at  a 
period  antecedent  to  its  becoming  royal — it  may  be  assumed  that  those 
who  retain  the  original  spelling  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  branches, 
that  the  families  who  adopt  the  spelling  of  Steuart  are  offshoots  of  the 
royal  house  previously  to  Qiieen  Mary,  and  that  the  form  of  Stuart, 
which  was  only  assumed  for  the  first  time  when  that  ill-fated  princess  went 
to  France,  is  exclusively  that  of  the  royal  blood.  (In  the  death-warrant  of 
Charles  I.  the  name  is  spelled  Steuart.) 

The  first  of  the  family  of  Stewart  is  said  by  Pinkerton  to  have  been 
a  Norman  baron  named  Alan,  who  obtained  from  William  the  Conqueror 
the  barony  of  Oswestry  in  Shropshire.  He  was  the  son  of  Flaald,  and  the 
father  of  three  sons,  William,  Walter,  and  Simon.  It  is  from  the  second 
son  that  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  descend.  The  eldest  son  was  the 
progenitor  of  a  race  of  earls  of  Arundel.  The  two  younger  sons  came  to 
Scotland.  Walter  was  by  David  I.  appointed  dapifer,  that  is,  meat-bearer 
or  steward  of  the  royal  household,  sometimes  called  seneschallus.  Simon 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Boyds,  his  son  Robert  having  been  called  Boidh 
from  his  yellow  hair. 

The  duties  of  high  steward  comprised  the  management  of  the  royal 
household,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  the  national  revenue  and  the 
command  of  the  king's  armies,  and  from  the  office  Walter's  descendants 
took  the  name  of  Steward. 

From  David  I.  (1124 — 11  53)  Walter  obtained  the  lands  of  Renfrew, 
Paisley,  Pollock,  Cathcart,  and  others  in  that  district,  and  in  1157  King 
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Malcolm  I\'.  granted  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  the  same.  In  1 1  60  he 
founded  the  abbey  of  Paisley,  the  monks  of  which  (of  the  Cluniac  Order 
of  Reformed  Benedictines)  were  brought  from  the  priory  of  Wenlock  in 
Shropshire. 

Walter  died  in  11 77,  and  was  interred  in  the  monastery  of  Paisley, 
the  burying-place  of  the  Stewarts  before  their  accession  to  the  throne, 
Renfrew  being  their  usual  residence. 

Walter's  son  and  successor  Alan  died  in  1 204,  leaving  a  son  Walter, 
who  was  appointed  by  Alexander  II.  Justiciary  of  Scotland,  in  addition  to 
his  hereditary  office  of  high  steward.  He  died  in  1246,  leaving  four  sons 
and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  son  Alexander  was,  in  1255,  one  of  the 
councillors  of  x'-Vlexander  III.,  then  under  age,  and  one  of  the  regents  of 
Scotland.  He  married  Jean,  daughter  and  heiress  of  James,  Lord  of  Bute, 
grandson  of  Somerled,  and  in  her  right  he  seized  both  the  Isle  of  Bute  and 
that  of  Arran.  The  complaints  made  to  the  Norwegian  Court  of  the 
aggressions  of  the  Sco.s  led  to  Haco's  celebrated  expedition  and  the  battle 
of  Largs,  2  October,  1263,  in  which  the  high  steward  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Scots'  army,  and  the  Norwegians  were  defeated.  In 
1265  the  whole  of  the  western  isles  were  ceded  bv  treaty  to  Scotland. 

James,  the  elder  son  of  Alexander,  succeeded  as  fifth  high  steward  in 
1283.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  he  v.'as  one  of  the  six  magnates  of 
Scotland  chosen  to  act  as  regents  of  the  kingdom.  He  fought  bravely 
under  Sir  William  Wallace  in  his  attempt  to  retrieve  the  national  independ- 
ence, and  died  in  the  service  of  Bruce  in  1309.  His  son  Walter,  the  sixth 
high  steward,  when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  commanded  with  Douglas 
the  left  wing  of  the  Scots'  army  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  Soon  after, 
on  the  liberation  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Bruce  from  their  long  captivity 
in  England,  the  high  steward  was  sent  to  receive  them  on  the  borders  and 
conduct  them  to  the  Scottish  Court.  In  the  following  year  King  Robert 
bestowed  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Marjory,  in  marriage  upon  him,  and 
from  them  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  and  the  present  dvnasty  of  Great 
Britain  are  descended.  The  princess  died  in  13 16,  leaving  a  son,  after- 
wards Robert  II. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Robert  II.,  the  first  of  the  royal  line  of  Stewart,  born  2  March,  1316,  was 
the  only  child  of  Walter,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  by  his  wife  the  Princess 
Marjory,  daughter  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  In  accordance  with  the  act 
of  settlement  of  the  crown  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death,  of 
David  II.,  22  February,  1371,  being  at  that  time  55  years  of  age,  and  in 


Portrait  of  Robert  II.  ''in  Pinkerton's  Scottish  Gallery). 

the  following  month  he  was  crowned  at  Scone  by  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  William,  first  Earl  of  Douglas,  at  first  opposed  his  accession, 
and  urged  a  right  to  the  throne  as  representative  of  the  families  of  Comyn 
and  Baliol,  but,  finding  all  the  nobles  adverse  to  his  claim,  he  prudently 
withdrew  his  pretensions.  For  some  years  immediately  following  Robert's 
succession  Scotland  was  visited  by  a  grievous  scarcity,  and  for  the  space  of 
two  years  the  plague  raged  with  great  violence.  In  1389  the  Duke  of 
Albany  (then  Earl  of  Fife  and  Menteith)  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
kingdom,  and  King  Robert,  relieved  of  the  cares  of  sovereignty,  retired 
from  Dunfermline,  where  the  Court  was  then  held,  to  his  castle  of  Dundonald 
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in  Kyle,  where   he  died  19th  April,  1390,  in   his   75th  year  and  the   19th 
of  his  reign. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Mure 
of  Rowallan  by  his  wife  Janet  Mure,  heiress  of  Polkellie.  Elizabeth  Mure 
was  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  rare  virtues  ;  she  had  attracted  the  hio-h 
steward's  regard  in  his  younger  years,  while  he  was  living  in  concealment 
near  Dundonald  Castle  during  Baliol's  usurpation.  There  was  long  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  the  marriage,  but,  in  1789,  the  dispensation  for  it  was 
discovered.  It  is  dated  in  December,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  VI.  (1348),  and  provided  for  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  already 
born,  whose  rights  of  succession  were  flirther  secured  by  the  act  of  settlement 
of  1373. 
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Robert    III.,    eldest    son    of    Robert    II.    by 

Elizabeth    Mure,   was   born   about    1340,  and 

during  his  father's  reign  bore  the  title  of  Earl 

of  Carrick.      His  Christian  name  was  John,  but 

on  succeeding  to  the  throne  he  changed  it  to 

Robert,  to  which  the  Scots  were  partial  ;  they 

considered  John,  after   John   Baliol  and  King 

John  of  England,  an  unlucky  name  for  a  king. 

He  married  Annabella,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 

Drummond  of  Stobhall,  by  whom  he  had  several 

children.     During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign 

the  kingdom  was  disturbed  by  the  feuds  and 

dissensions  of  a  rude  and  turbulent  nobility.     In 

his  youth  the  king  had  received  a  kick  from  a 

horse,  which  rendered  him  lame,  and  as  he  was 

of  an  indolent  and  pacific  disposition,  but  amiable 

and   intelligent    withal,  the   administration   of 

affairs  devolved  upon  his  brother  the  Earl  of 

Fife,  created  by  hini  Duke  of  Albany,  with  the 

title   of  guardian   of  the   king   and   kingdom. 

Robert's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  was 

bv  a  strong  party  of  the  nobility  considered  to 

have  a  better  right  to  that  post  than  the  king's 

brother,  and  in  1398  Albany  was  compelled  to 

resign  his  office.    When  Henry  IV.  of  England 

invaded  Scotland  in  14OO  the  government  was 

in  the   hands  of  the   heir-apparent.      But  the 

licentious  habits  of  that  ill-fated  prince  led  his 

father   in   1402    to   give   Albany  an   order   to 

arrest  him.      He  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
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of  Falkland,  and  there,  after  suffering  all  the  cruel  torments  of  starvation 
for  fifteen  days,  he  died  in  his  29th  year. 

After  Rothesay's  death  Albany  was  allowed  to  wield  at  will  the  reins 
of  o-overnment.  Age,  infirmities,  and  family  calamities  broke  the  heart  of 
Robert  III.,  and  he  died  at  Rothesay  Castle  4  April,  1406. 
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James  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  best  of  our  old  poets,  the  third  son 
of  Robert  III.  by  Annabella  Drummond,  was  born  at  Dunfermline  in  1394. 
After  the  untimely  and  mysterious  death  of  his  elder  brother  David,  Duke 
of  Rothesay,  King  Robert  resolved  to  send  James  to  the  Court  of  France  to 
complete  his  education,  which  had  been  begun  under  Walter  Wardlaw, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Accordingly,  in  1405,  when  only  eleven  years  of 
acre,  the  young  prince  sailed  from  his  native  country  under  the  care  of  the 
Earl  of  Orkney,  but  his  vessel  being  taken  by  an  English  squadron,  in 
violation  of  a  truce  which  at  this  time  subsisted  between  England  and 
Scotland,  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Windsor  Castle. 
Though  kept  in  close  confinement,  he  was  instructed  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  which  that  age  afforded,  and  became  also  eminently  expert  in 
all  athletic  exercises.  He  acquainted  himself  especially  with  the  art  of 
government,  and  made  observations  on  the  mode  of  administering  justice, 
in  a  country  which  had  been  earlier  civilized  and  was  more  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  law  than  the  one  he  was  destined  to  govern.  His  father 
havincT  died  of  grief  at  his  capture,  his  uncle  Albany,  and  after  his  death 
his  son  Murdoch,  ruled  as  regent  in  his  absence. 

In  142 1  Henry  V.  of  England  took  James  with  him  in  his  second 
expedition  against  France,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  the  Scots'  auxiliaries 
from  the  French  service,  and  on  his  return  recommitted  him  to  Windsor 
Castle.  The  captive  monarcn  cheered  the  gloom  of  his  prison  by  the 
consolations  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  excelled. 
He  appears  particularly  to  have  studied  the  writings  of  Chaucer  and  Gower. 
At  length,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  nineteen  years,  he  was  restored,  when 
in  his  30th  year,  to  his  kingdom  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  regent  of 
England,  and  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  April  1424,  having  espoused  the 
Lady  Joanna  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  of  the  blood 
royal  of  England.     This  lady  was  the  fair  beauty  described  in  his  choice 
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poem  of  "  The  King's  Qiihair,"  or.  Book.  James  became  enamoured  on 
seeing  her,  from  his  window,  walking  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Windsor 
Castle.      He  says  she  had 

"Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  doat." 
Finding  that  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  his  son  Murdoch  had  alienated 
most  of  the  royal  possessions,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  lawless  disorder,  he  caused  the  latter,  with  his  two  sons  and 
the  aged  Earl  of  Lennox,  to  be  executed  as  traitors,  and  their  estates  to  be 
confiscated  to  the  Crown.     By  the  enactment  in  Parliament   of  wise  and 
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judicious  laws  he  endeavoured  to  curb  the  enormous  power  of  the  nobility, 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  proceedings  rendered  him 
popular  with  his  subjects  generally,  but  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  his 
nobles,  who  had  long  acted  beyond  the  control  of  the  law.  Besides 
appointing  judges  to  administer  and  enforce  the  laws  in  every  county, 
he  ordered  standard  weights  and  measures  to  be  made,  encouraged  learned 
men,  erected  public  schools  (which  he  liberally  endowed),  and  finding 
the  resources  of  the  kingdom  greatly  diminished  and  trade  much  neglected, 
he  invited  various  manufacturers  from  Flanders,  whom  he  liberally  encouraged 
to  settle  in  Scotland. 
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In  1436  he  renewed  the  alliance  with  France,  giving  his  eldest  daughter 
Margaret,  Princess  of  Scotland,  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin.     She  was  only 
twelve  years  old  when  she  married  the   French  prince,  who  was  scarcely  a 
year  older.     She  died  in  August,  i445'  i"  her  22nd  year,  her  death  having 
been  occasioned  by  a  slanderous  imputation  by  one  of  the  courtiers.     Her 
marriage  was  an  unhappy  one  ;    her  husband,  afterwards  the  despotic  and 
superstitious  Louis  XI..  being  the  most  cruel,  treacherous,  and  malignant 
monarch  who  ever  sat  on  the  French  throne,  albeit  he  was  the  first  of  France 
who  was  stvled  "  Most  Christian   King."     It  was  his  maxim,   Dissimuler 
cesl  regner.'  One  of  his  creatures,  Jamet  de  YllW,  falsely  accused  the  princess 
of  being  unfaithful  to  her  husband.      Margaret  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
infamous  accusation  that  she  took  to  her  bed  and  pined  away,  overcome  by 
grief.     Before  she  expired  she  exclaimed  :   "  Ah  !  Jamet,  Jamet,  you  have 
gained  your  purpose."    The  story  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  false,  and  Jamet 
declared  to  be  a  "  scoundrel  "  and  "  common  liar."      Louis  XI.  is  admirably 
represented  in  Scott's  graphic  novel  of  "  Quentin  Durward."     A  portrait  of 
the  princess  on  horseback  is  given  in  Pinkerton's  "  Scottish  Portraits,"  vol.  i. 
A  fruitless  attempt  of  the  English  to  intercept  at  sea  the  princess  on 
her  passage,  with   the   delay  of  redress   for   sundry  inroads  committed  by 
them,  induced  James  to  declare  war  against  England.      Raising  an  army, 
amounting  it  is  said  to  200,000  men,  he  laid  siege  to   Roxburgh   Castle, 
then   held   by  the  English,  but  after   fifteen   days'  investment,   not  being 
supported  by  his  barons,  and  being  informed,  according  to  some  writers, 
of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  he  disbanded  his  forces  and  retired  to  the 
monastery   of  the   Dominicans   or   Black   Friars   in   Perth,  where   he   had 
resolved  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Christmas.     On  his  journey  thither  a 
Highland  woman,  who  pretended  to  be  a  soothsayer,  but  who  in  reality 
wa^  acquainted  with  the  designs  of  the   conspirators,  appeared  before  the 
king  and  his  attendants  as   he   was  about  to  pass  the   Frith  of  Forth  at 
Queensferry.     Her  wild  and  singular   attitude   astonished   James.      "My 
lord  and  king,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  you  pass  over  this  water,  you  will  never 
return  alive."     James  was  startled  at  her  language,  and  an  old  prediction 
occurred  to  his  recollection  that  the  King  of  Scotland  would  be  slain  that 
year.     He  ordered  one  of  his  retinue  to  ride  to  the  woman  and  ask  the 
meaning  of  her  mysterious  intimation,  but  she  merely  repeated  what  she 
had  said  to  the  king,  that  if  he   passed   the  Scottish   Sea,  as  the   Frith  of 
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Forth  was  anciently  designated,  he  would  never  return  alive.  She  was 
asked  who  gave  her  this  information,  and  she  replied  that  she  received  it 
from  a  man  named  Hubert,  most  probably  a  domestic  in  the  service  of  the 
king.  The  intimation  of  the  woman  was  unfortunately  disregarded.  The 
king  and  his  attendants  passed  on,  believing  her  to  be  "  a  drunken  fool 
who  knew  not  what  she  said." 

The  principal  conspirator  against  the  king  was  Sir   Robert  Graham, 
uncle  of  Malise,  Earl  of  Strathearn.     He  had    been   Imprisoned  in   1425, 
when    James    took    summary    vengeance   on    the   family   of  the    Duke   of 
Albany.     At  a  meeting  of  the  Estates  in  1424,  a  statute  had  been  enacted 
to  ascertain  the  lands  which  belonged   to   the   Crown   at    the   decease   of 
Robert   I.,  and   James   was   authorized   to   demand   the   production  of  all 
charters  and  writs  of  tenure.     Under  pretence  that  the  earldom  of  Strath- 
earn was  a  male  fee,  the  king  gave  the  life-rent  of  it,  in  1426,  to  his  uncle 
Walter,  Earl  of  Athol  and  Caithness,  grand-uncle  of  Malise,  who  was  thus 
divested  of  his  earldom,  but  as  a  recompence  the  king  assigned  to  him  the 
earldom  of  Mentelth.     Athol,  who  was  at  that  time  approaching  his   70th 
year,  was  the  son  of  Robert  II.  by  Euphemla  Ross,*  the  second  queen  of 
that  monarch  ;   and  his  grandson,  Sir  Robert  Stuart,  was  in  great  favour 
with  James,  who  appointed  him  private  chamberlain  at  Court.     Sir  Robert 
Graham,  indignant  at  the  divestment  and  transfer  of  his  nephew's  dignity, 
began  to  intrigue  with  the  Earl  of  Athol  and  his  grandson,  who  were  both 
ambitious,  Intimating  that  if  the  king  was  dead,  the  crown  would  of  right 
devolve  upon  the  latter.      He  soon  found  a  number  of  desperate  adventurers 
to  aid  him  in  his  plans,  and  he  inflamed  the  people  by  false  statements  of 
the   proceedings   of  James,  while   he  aggravated  the   discontented   nobles, 
already  g-eatly  irritated  by  their  diminished  power  and  influence.     In  1434, 
shortly  afi:er  he  had  been  released  from  his  imprisonment,  he  attended  a 
meetincT  of  the  principal  nobility,  where  he  expressed  himself  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner  against  James,  who  was  then  proceeding  vigorously  m 
his  endeavours  to  humble  the  feudal  greatness  of  his  barons.     He  maintained 
that  the  execution  of  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  his  sons  had  originated 
in  the  avarice  of  the  king,  whose  object  was  to  possess  their  estates,  and  he 
concluded  a  long   harangue   with   saying  :-  "  My  lords,  if  you  will   firmly 

*  The    Papal    dispensation  for   King   Roberts   marriage   with    Euphemia    Ross  was 
discovered  in  1789. 
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support  me  in  what  I  shall  say  to  the  king,  I  will  demand  redress  in  your 
presence,  and  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  be  satisfied."  His  proposal  was 
highly  approved  of,  and  the  nobles  present  bound  themselves  to  support 
him. 

When  the  Estates  met  in  1435,  relying  on  the  promises  of  aid  he  had 
received,  this  daring  conspirator  rose,  and  advancing  to  the  royal  seat,  laid 
his  hand  on  the  king,  and  exclaimed  :  "  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Estates  of  your  realm  now  assembled,  for,  as  your  subjects  are  bound  and 
sworn  to  obey  you  in  the  administration  of  the  laws,  in  like  manner  you 
are  compelled  to  defend  your  people,  to  govern  by  the  laws,  so  that  you  do 
not  wrong  them,  but  defend  and  maintain  them  in  justice."  Then  turning 
to  the  nobles,  he  asked,  "Is  it  not  thus  as  I  say.""  But,  astonished  at  his 
boldness,  and  awed  by  the  presence  of  the  king,  they  maintained  a  profound 
silence,  and  James  immediately  ordered  Graham  to  prison.  He  was  soon 
after  sent  into  banishment,  when  he  retired  to  the  solitary  fastnesses  of  the 
Highlands.  As  his  estates  were  forfeited,  he  proceeded  to  renounce  his 
allegiance,  and  he  sent  the  king  a  mortal  defiance,  declaring  that  for  his 
tyranny  he  would  destroy  him,  his  wife,  and  children  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity.  James  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  large 
reward  for  Graham,  dead  or  alive.  The  other  chief  conspirators  were 
Athol,  Sir  Robert  Stuart,  and  Christopher  Chambers,  one  of  the  king's 
domestics,  whom  they  had  bribed. 

The  night  fixed  for  carrying  the  plot  into  execution  was  that  of  Ash 
Wednesday,  being  the  20th  February,  1437.  The  Earl  of  Athol  and  his 
grandson  attended  the  king  that  evening,  and  some  time  after  supper,  the 
amusements  of  the  Court  having  been  kept  up  till  a  late  hour,  James  called 
for  the  parting  cup,  and  every  one  present  drank  before  retiring  to  rest. 
Shortly  after  midnight,  Graham,  with  300  Highlanders  of  Athol,  was  in 
possession  of  the  convent,  having  entered  without  being  observed  or  meeting 
the  slightest  interruption.  The  king  was  in  his  own  apartment,  and  was 
standing  before  the  fire-place  in  a  kind  of  undress,  gaily  conversing  with  his 
queen  and  a  few  of  her  ladies,  when  suddenly  he  heard  the  clashing  of  arms 
in  the  court-yard,  and  the  flashes  of  torches  from  without  glared  through 
the  room.  As  the  noise  waxed  louder,  the  queen  and  her  ladies  clung  to 
each  other,  surrounding  the  king,  but  soon  recovering  their  presence  of 
mind,  they  rushed   to   the   door,  which   they  found   open,  and   the   bolts 
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destroyed.  The  king,  without  arms  or  attendants,  besought  them  to  keep 
the  door  fast  as  long  as  they  could,  while  he  examined  if  escape  were 
practicable.  Finding  the  windows  of  the  apartment  strongly  barred,  he 
seized  the  fire-tongs,  and,  after  a  desperate  exertion,  succeeded  in  lifting  a 
plank  from  the  floor,  which  covered  a  kind  of  square  vault  or  cellar  of 
narrow  dimensions.  Through  this  aperture  he  dropped,  and  the  flooring 
was  carefully  replaced.  The  room  below  was  full  of  dust,  and  by  a  sad 
fatality  he  had  caused  a  small  square  window,  through  which  he  could  have 
easily  escaped,  to  be  built  up  three  days  previously,  on  account  of  the  tennis 
balls  entering  it  when  that  game  was  played  in  the  garden. 

On  the  approach  of  the  conspirators  to  the  king's  apartment  Lady 
Catherine  Douglas  thrust  her  arm  into  the  bolt,  while  the  other  ladies 
pressed  against  the  door.  But  the  delicate  arm-bone  was  in  a  moment 
broken  by  the  violence  of  the  assassins.  Several  of  the  king's  attendants, 
whom  the  noise  had  attracted,  in  offering  resistance  were  killed,  and 
among  them  Patrick  Dunbar,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  March.  Not 
finding  the  king  in  the  apartment,  and  forgetting  the  cellar  below  the 
floor,  the  conspirators  proceeded  to  the  adjoining  rooms  in  search  of  him. 
Supposing  that  they  had  left  the  convent,  James  called  for  sheets  to  draw 
him  out  of  the  place  of  his  confinement.  With  considerable  exertion  the 
ladies  removed  the  plank,  and  were  proceeding  to  extricate  him,  when  one 
of  them,  Elizabeth  Douglas,  fell  into  the  cellar.  At  this  unfortunate 
moment  Christopher  Chambers  happened  to  pass  along  the  gallery,  and 
saw  what  the  ladies  were  doing.  Calling  to  his  associates,  he  entered  the 
apartment  with  a  torch,  and  though  the  noise  of  his  approach  had  caused 
the  ladies  hastily  to  replace  the  board,  he  carefully  examined  the  floor,  and 
soon  perceived  that  a  plank  had  been  broken  up.  On  lifting  it,  he  held 
the  torch  in  the  aperture  and  beheld  the  king  and  the  lady.  "  Sirs,"  he 
loudly  cried,  "  the  bridegroom  is  found  for  whom  we  have  been  searching 
and  carolling  all  night  long."  The  conspirators  broke  up  the  floor,  and 
one  of  them  named  Sir  John  Hall  leaped  into  the  cellar  with  a  dagger  in 
his  hand.  The  king  grappled  him  by  the  shoulders  and  dashed  him  to  the 
ground.  A  brother  of  Hall  descended  and  aimed  at  the  king,  but  the  blow 
was  parried,  and  he  was  also  seized  by  the  neck  and  thrown  down.  Yet  in 
vain  did  James  attempt  to  wrest  a  dagger  from  either,  and  in  the  struggle 
he  cut  his  hands  severely. 
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Sir  Robert  Graham  now  appeared  in  the  room,  and  instantly  sprang 
into  the  cellar.  Weary  and  faint  by  his  former  struggles,  weaponless,  and 
profusely  bleeding  at  the  hands,  James  appealed  to  him  for  mercy,  as  farther 
resistance  was  vain.  "  Thou  cruel  tyrant,"  said  Graham,  raising  his  dagger, 
"  never  didst  thou  shew  mercy  to  those  of  thine  own  blood,  nor  to  any 
gentleman  who  came  in  thy  way  ;  expect  no  mercy  now."  "  Then," 
entreated  the  king,  "  I  implore  thee,  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  to  let  me 
have  a  confessor."  "  No,"  replied  the  assassin  ;  "  no  other  confessor  shalt 
thou  have  than  this  dagger."  Graham  plunged  his  weapon  into  the  king's 
breast,  and  the  ill-fited  monarch  fell  mortally  w-ounded.  Graham  and  the 
two  brothers  Hall  then  fell  upon  him,  and  repeatedly  stabbed  him  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  even  after  he  was  dead.  In  his  breast  there  were  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  wounds,  any  one  of  which  would  have  produced  death. 

At  the  time  of  his  assassination  James  was  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age 
and  the  31st  of  his  nominal,  though  only  the  13th  of  his  actual,  reign.  His 
death  was  universally  bewailed  by  the  nation,  and  his  inhuman  murderers, 
who  were  all  apprehended  within  a  month  after,  were  put  to  death  by  the 
most  horrible  tortures. 

James  I.  holds  a  high  rank  among  Scottish  poets.  The  chief  memorial 
of  his  fame  is  his  allegorical  poem  of  "  The  King's  Quhair,"  the  only 
manuscript  copy  of  which  in  existence  was  discovered  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford  by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  who,  in  1783,  first  published  it 
to  the  world,  with  explanatory  notes  and  a  critical  dissertation.  To  James 
is  likewise  ascribed  two  humorous  poenis,  entitled  "  Christ's  Kirk  on  the 
Green  "  and  "  Peblis  to  the  Play,"  descriptive  of  the  rural  manners  and 
pastimes  of  that  age.  Historians  relate  that  he  was  also  a  skilfiil  musician, 
and  some  attribute  to  him  the  composition  of  many  of  the  most  favourite 
national  melodies  of  Scotland.  A  list  of  the  works  ascribed  to  James  I.  will 
be  found  in  Park's  edition  of  Walpole's  "  Royal  and  Noble  Authors." 
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James  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  murder  of  his 
father  in  February,  1437,  when  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  during  his 
minority  the  public  affairs  were  chiefly  directed  by  Chancellor  Crichton, 
who  had  been  the  minister  of  James  I.,  while  Alexander  Livingston  was 
chosen  keeper  ot  the  king's  person  ;  but  these  ministers  unhappily  disagreed, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  country  was  divided  into  two  factions.  When 
at  length  he  assumed  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  James  displayed 
a  prudence  and  fortitude  which  inspired  hopes  of  an  energetic  reign.  He 
succeeded  in  overawing  and  nearly  ruining  the  potent  family  of  Douglas, 
which  had  so  long  rivalled  and  defied  the  Crown,  and  with  his  own  hand 
stabbed  the  eighth  earl  to  .the  heart  in  Stirling  Castle  for  refusing  to  break 
up  the  treasonable  confederacy  which  had  been  formed  with  the  Earls  of 
Crawford  and  Ross.  He  procured  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  laws  more 
subversive  of  the  power  of  the  nobles  than  had  been  obtained  by  any  of  his 
predecessors.  By  one  of  these,  not  only  all  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Earl 
of  Douglas  were  annexed  to  the  Crown,  but  all  prior  and  future  alienations 
of  Crown  lands  were  declared  to  be  void.  He  was  accidentally  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  3  August,  1460,  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  age  and  the  24th  of  his  reign. 

He  had  married  in  1450  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Gueldres,  by  whom  he  left  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  On  receiving 
intelligence  of  her  husband's  death,  the  queen  hastened  to  the  camp  with 
her  eldest  son  James,  then  only  in  his  seventh  year,  and  boldly  exhorted  the 
nobles  to  continue  the  siege,  with  the  words,  "  I  give  you  another  king." 
The  siege  was  in  consequence  vigorously  pressed,  when  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered, and  the  castle  of  Roxburgh  was  levelled  to  the  ground. 

The  title  of  Earl  of  Arran  was  first  conferred  on  Sir  Thomas  Boyd, 
eldest  son  of  Robert,  Lord  Boyd,  in  April,  1467,  on  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.  He  was  attainted  and  his  estates 
forfeited  in  1469.  The  princess  married  a  second  time,  in  1474,  James, 
first  Lord  Hamilton,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed  in  1454.* 

*  See  Anderson's  "  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,"  p.  64,  line  1. 
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Hamilton',  a  surname  originally  derived  from  the  lordship  and  manor  of 
Hambledon  In  Leicestershire,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hamilton, 
the  first  of  whom  settled  in  Scotland  In  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  as  we  learn  from  the  Index  to  Domesday  Book, 
there  were  several  places  In  England  of  the  names  of  Hameldun,  Hameldune, 
Hameledone,  Hameltun,  Hameltune,  and  Hameledune  ;  and  different 
families  of  the  name  were  established  In  various  parts  of  England  about  the 
time  of  the  early  Scottish  Hamlltons,  but  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  of  them  settled  In  Scotland.  A  William  de  Hamilton,  who  belonged  to 
a  Yorkshire  family.  Is  repeatedly  taken  notice  of  in  the  "  Foedera  Anglla;," 
from  1274  to  1305,  being  employed  In  various  negotiations  and  transactions 
of  Importance.  He  was  Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  oi\s  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  that  monarch  who  met  at  Upsettllngton,  near  Norham  Castle, 
on  2  June,  1292,  to  determine  the  claims  of  the  competitors  for  the  Scottish 
crown.  In  Cleland's  "  Annals  ot  Glasgow,"  vol.  11.,  p.  484,  there  is  inserted 
the  translated  copy  of  a  charter  from  Malcolm  Canmore  (who  reigned 
between  1057  and  1093)  t°  ^^'^  masons  of  Glasgow,  granting  them  very 
ample  privileges,  one  of  the  witnesses  to  which  is  designated  as  Andrew 
Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  deed  is  doubted 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  no  Bishops  of  Glasgow  for  a  considerable 
period  after  this,  the  first,  according  to  Chalmers,  having  been  John 
(preceptor  of  David  I.),  who  died  in  1147. 

The  first  person  of  the  name  in  Scotland  that  can  be  relied  upon  was 
Walter  de  Hamilton,  usually  designed  Gualterus  filius  Gilbertl,  or  Walter 
Fltz-Gllbert,  and  from  him  the  ducal  family  of  Hamilton  is  descended. 
His  father.  Sir  Gilbert  Hamilton,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Sir  William 
de  Hamilton,  one  of  the  sons  of  Robert  de  Bellomont,  surnamed  Blanche- 
maine,  third  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  died  in  11 90.  The  story  told  by 
Hector   Boece,  Lesly,  Buchanan,  and   others,  of  the   first   Hamilton   who 
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settled  in  Scotland  having  been  obliged  to  flee  from  the  Court  of  Edward  II. 
in  1323  for  slaying  John  Despencer,  is  quite  in  character  with  the  legendary 
origins  of  families  formerly  so  universal,  and  is  evidently  an  invention. 
The  fable  goes  on  to  state  that  having  been  closely  pursued  in  his  flight, 
Hamilton  and  his  servant  changed  clothes  with  two  wood-cutters,  and  taking 
the  saws  of  the  workmen,  they  were  in  the  act  of  cutting  an  oak-tree  when 
his  pursuers  passed.  Perceiving  his  servant  to  notice  them,  Sir  Gilbert  cried 
out  to  him,  "Through" — which  word,  with  the  oak-tree  and  saw  through 
it,  he  took  for  his  crest.  Sir  Gilbert's  son.  Sir  Walter,  however,  was  settled  in 
Scotland  long  before  this  period.  In  the  chartulary  of  Paisley  he  appears  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  charter  of  confirmation  by  James,  Great  Steward 
of  Scotland,  to  the  monastery  of  Paislev  of  the  privilege  of  a  herring  fishery 
in  the  Clyde  in  1294  ;  and  in  1292,  and  again  in  1296,  we  find  him  among 
the  barons  who  swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  I.  for  lands  lying  in  Lanark- 
shire and  different  other  counties.  During  the  contest  which  ensued  for  the 
succession  to  the  Scottish  crown  he  adhered  to  the  English  or  Baliol  interest. 
By  Edward  II.  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  castle  of  Bothwell,  and  he 
held  that  important  fortress  for  the  English  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn.  He  is  mentioned  by  Barbour  as  "  Schyr  Waltre  Gilbertson." 
He  seems  soon  after  to  have  been  taken  into  favour  with  Robert  the  Bruce, 
as  that  monarch  bestowed  on  him  the  barony  of  Cadyow  in  Lanarkshire, 
and  several  other  lands  and  baronies  in  that  county  and  in  Linlithgowshire 
and  Wigtonshire.  He  continued  faithflil  to  King  David  Bruce,  the  son  of 
his  great  benefactor,  and  during  his  minority  he  accompanied  the  regent 
Douglas  to  the  relief  of  Berwick,  then  threatened  with  a  siege  by  the 
English.  He  was  also  present  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  where  he  had 
a  command  in  the  second  great  body  of  the  army  under  the  young  Stewart. 
He  was  twice  married  ;  his  second  wife  was  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Adam 
de  Gordon,  ancestor  of  all  the  Gordons  in  Scotland.  He  had  two  sons. 
Sir  David,  and  John  de  Hamilton,  who,  marrying  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Alan  Stewart  of  Dreghorn,  got  with  her  the  lands  of  Ballencrlef,  etc.  Of 
him  are  descended  the  Hamiltons  of  Innerwick,  the  Earls  of  Haddington, 
and  others.  Sir  Walter  had  two  brothers.  Sir  John  de  Hamilton  de  Ross- 
aven  and  LIugo  de  Hamilton.  The  former  had  a  charter  from  his  nephew 
Sir  David  de  Hamilton  de  Cadyow  of  the  barony  of  Fingaltoun  in  Ren- 
frewshire, dated  in  1339.      He  was  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Fingaltoun 
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and  Preston,  from  whom  are  sprung  the  families  of  Airdrie  and  Ellershaw, 
and  from  the  latter  are  said  to  be  descended  the  Hamiltons  of  Cairnes  and 
the  Hamiltons  of  Mount  Hamilton  in  Ireland. 

Sir  David  de  Hamilton,  Lord  of  Cadyow,  was,  like  his  father,  a  faithful 
adherent  of  David  the  Bruce,  and  after  that  monarch's  return  from  France 
he  accompanied  him  in  all  his  excursions  into  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  He  was  taken  prisoner  with  the  king  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Durham,  17  October,  1346,  but  soon  obtained  his  freedom  on  payment  of 
a  heavy  ransom.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ?ncig)iates  Scotice  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Estates  held  at  Scone,  27  March,  1371,  to  settle  the 
succession,  when  John,  Earl  of  Carrick,  was  unanimously  acknowledged  to 
be  the  eldest  lawful  son  of  King  Robert  II.  and  undoubted  heir  to  the 
crown.  He  had  three  sons  :  Sir  David,  his  successor  ;  Walter  de  Hamilton, 
ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Cambuskeith  and  Grange  in  Ayrshire  ;  and 
Alan  de  Hamilton  of  Lethberd  or  Larbert  in  Linlithgowshire. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  David  de  Hamilton,  was  knighted  by  Robert  II., 
who,  in  1377,  made  him  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Bothwell  Muir.  He  died 
before  1392.  He  married  Janet  or  Johanetta  de  Keith,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  gallant  Sir  William  Keith  of  Galston,  and  the  ancestrix,  not 
only  of  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton,  but  of  their  cousins  the  Stewarts  of 
Darnley,  from  whom  James  I.  of  England  and  the  subsequent  monarchs  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  were  lineally  descended.  By  this  lady  he  had,  with  a 
daughter  Elizabeth  (married  to  Sir  Alexander  Eraser  of  Cowie  and  Dores, 
ancestor  of  the  Erasers,  Lords  Saltoun),  five  sons,  namely  :  Sir  John,  his  suc- 
cessor ;  George,  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Boreland  in  Ayrshire  ;  William, 
ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Bathgate  ;  Andrew,  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons 
of  Udston  ;  and  John,  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Bardovie. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Hamilton  ot  Cadyow,  when  returning  from 
France  in  1398  with  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Fingaltoun  and  some  other 
Scottish  gentlemen,  was  captured  at  sea  by  the  English.  Prompt  complaints 
of  this  breach  of  public  faith  having  been  made  by  the  Scottish  government, 
King  Richard  II.  issued  an  order,  dated  28  October,  1398,  for  them  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  the  ship  and  cargo  restored,  and  the  damages  made  good. 
The  following  year  he  was  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  appointed  for 
receiving  the  oath  of  King  Richard  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  truce  with 
Scotland,  and  some  time  after  he  was  present  with  the  Duke  of  Albany  on 
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the  borders,  when  he  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  on  the  part  of  England, 
prolonged  the  truce  between  the  two  countries.  He  married  Janet,  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  by  Lady  Agnes  Dunbar,  daughter  of  the 
ninth  Earl  of  March  and  Dunbar,  and  descended  paternally  and  maternally 
from  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  through  the  aunt  and  sister  of  the  Bruce. 
With  a  daughter  Catherine,  married  to  Sir  William  Baillie  of  Lamington, 
he  had  three  sons,  viz.  :  Sir  James,  his  successor  ;  Da\  id,  ancestor  of  the 
Hamiltons  of  Dalserf,  Blackburn  Green,  etc.  ;  and  Thomas  of  Darngaber, 
common  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Raploch,  Milburne,  Stanehouse, 
Neilsland,  Torrance,  Aikenhead,  Dechmont,  Barnes,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  the 
Earls  of  Clanbrassil,  and  other  families  of  note  in  Ireland.  Thomas  de 
Hamilton  of  Darngaber  was  ordered  to  be  released  out  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  having  been  for  some  time  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  order  is  dated 
12  April,  1413,  immediately  after  the  accession  of  King  Henry  V. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  James  Hamilton,  and  his  next  brother  David 
obtained  letters  of  safe-conduct,  dated  6  September,  141 3,  from  King 
Henry  V.  to  travel  into  England  as  far  as  the  castle  of  Calthorpe  in 
Lincolnshire.  He  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  Jam.es  I.  when  he  was 
allov/ed  to  return  to  Scotland  in  142 1,  and  in  1424  he  was  one  of  those 
who  went  to  London  as  sureties  for  their  sovereign.  He  had  five  sons, 
namely  :  Sir  James,  his  successor,  first  Lord  Hamilton  ;  Alexander,  ancestor 
of  the  Hamiltons  of  Silvertonhill  and  Westport  ;  John,  designated  of 
Whistleberry  ;  Gavin,  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Bothwell,  ancestor 
of  the  Hamiltons  of  Orbistoun,  progenitor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Dalziel, 
Haggs,  Monkland,  Kilbrachmont,  Parkhead,  Longharmistcn,  Barr,  etc.  ; 
and  Robert. 

James,  the  eldest  son,  was  created  a  lord  of  Parliament  by  royal  charter 
on  3  July,  1445,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Hamilton  of  Cadyow.  In  1449 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  meet  on  the  borders  and 
renew  the  truce  with  England.  In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  age 
amongst  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  forming  collegiate  establishments, 
Lord  Hamilton  obtained  from  Pope  Sextus  V.  authority  to  alter  the  parish 
church  of  Hamilton  (formerly  Cadyow)  into  a  collegiate  church,  and  to  add 
to  it  a  provost  and  six  prebendaries  to  a  former  foundation  of  two 
chaplainries  in  the  said  church.  A  new  church  having  been  built  in  1732, 
the  old  Gothic  fabric  erected  by  his  lordship  was  pulled  down,  with  the 
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exception  of  one  of  the  aisles,  which  now  covers  the  burying-vault  of  the 
Hamilton  family.  In  1450  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Douglas  on  his 
celebrated  tour  to  Rome,  and  after  their  return  to  Scotland  the  followmg 
year  he  went  with  him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Thomas's  tomb  at  Canterbury. 
He  joined  the  confederacy  which  Douglas  had  formed  with  the  Earls  of 
Moray,  Crawford,  and  Ross,  and  in  1452,  when  King  James  invited  that 
powerful  nobleman  to  the  fatal  conference  in  Stirling  Castle,  he  accompanied 
him  to  the  gate,  but  on  attempting  to  follow  Douglas  within  it  he  was 
rudely  thrust  back  by  the  porter,  and,  drawing  his  sword  to  avenge  the 
insult,  his  relation.  Sir  Alexander  Livingston,  from  within  held  him  back 
with  a  long  halbert  till  thev  got  the  gate  made  fast.  Afterwards,  when  he 
heard  of  the  murder  of  Douglas,  he  knew  that  his  being  denied  entrance 
was  done  for  his  safety.  A  friend  in  the  castle,  privily  conveying  a  pair  of 
spurs  to  Lord  Hamilton  (a  hint  for  him  to  escape),  gave  the  first  intimation 
to  Douglas's  friends  in  the  town  of  his  fate.  As  he  adhered  to  the  earl's 
brother  Sir  James  Douglas,  who  succeeded  as  ninth  and  last  Earl  of 
Douglas,  the  king,  in  November,  1454,  after  ravaging  Douglasdale,  pro- 
ceeded to  Lord  Hamilton's  lands  in  Avondale  and  Clydesdale,  which  he 
also  laid  waste.  He  afterwards  went  to  England  to  solicit  from  King 
Henry  VI.  assistance  in  men  and  money  for  Douglas  ;  but  although  he 
failed  in  his  efforts  as  regarded  the  earl,  he  obtained  for  himself  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  with  which,  on  his  return,  he  equipped  a  body  of  300 
horse  and  300  foot.  Soon  after,  the  earl,  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  took 
the  field  in  open  rebellion  against  his  sovereign.  He  encamped  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Carron,  about  three  miles  from  the  Torwood  in  Stirling- 
shire. The  king  at  the  same  time  advanced  from  Stirling  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  At  this  crisis  Bishop  Kennedy  sent  a  private  message  to 
Lord  Hamilton,  offering  in  the  king's  name  a  free  pardon  for  all  that  was 
past,  and  great  rewards  in  ftiture  if  he  deserted  Douglas  and  submitted  to 
the  Government.  Immediately  repairing  to  that  nobleman  as  his  troops 
were  drawing  out  from  the  camp,  he  represented  to  him  that  as  he  never 
would  probably  again  be  at  the  head  of  a  more  numerous  and  well-appointed 
force,  so  he  never  could  have  a  better  opportunity  of  fighting  the  king  to 
advantage,  and  added  that  he  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  his 
troops  longer  together.  The  earl  haughtily  replied,  "  That  if  he  (Lord 
Hamilton)    was   tired   or   afraid    he    might   be   gone."     The   same   night, 
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collecting  his  kinsmen  and  followers,  Lord  Hamilton  carried  them  over  to 
the  royal  camp,  and  was  received  by  the  king  with  open  arms,  but  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  he  was  sent  to  Roslin  Castle  for  a  few  days.  In 
consequence  of  this  and  other  desertions  the  Earl  of  Douglas  with  200 
horse,  all  that  remained  to  him,  hastily  retired  to  the  borders.  The 
following  year  (1455)  ^^  renewed  his  depredations  on  the  estates  of  the 
royalists,  but  being  overtaken  at  Ancrum  Moor  in  Teviotdale  by  a  body 
of  troops  under  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Lord  Hamilton,  he  was  routed  with 
great  loss  and  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  Lord  Hamilton  subsequently 
obtained  from  his  grateful  sovereign  grants  of  extensive  territorial  possessions 
in  Lanarkshire  and  other  counties,  and  among  others,  of  the  lands  of 
Fynnart  in  Renfrewshire,  forfeited  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  In  1455  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Scotland  to  treat  of 
peace,  with  the  Lord  Montague  and  others  on  the  part  of  England,  for 
which  purpose  they  met  at  York.  He  was  employed  again  in  1461,  1471, 
1472,  and  in  1474,  in  which  last  year  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  England.  Two  years  thereafter  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  meet  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England  to 
prolong  the  truce,  and  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  the  Princess  Cicely, 
the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  Prince  of  Scotland, 
both  of  whom  were  then  in  their  childhood — a  union  that  never  took  place. 
His  name  appears  frequently  in  the  "Acta  Dominorum  Concilii  "  as  one  of 
these  judges  during  the  years  1478  and  1479,  in  which  latter  year  he  died. 
He  was  married,  first,  to  Lady  Euphemia  Graham,  eldest  daughter  of 
Patrick,  Earl  of  Strathearn,  and  widow  of  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Douglas 
and  second  Duke  of  Touraine  ;  and  secondly,  in  1474,  to  the  Princess 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  King  James  II.  By  the  former  he  had  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  married  to  David,  fourth  Earl  of  Crawford  (created  by 
James  III.  Duke  of  Montrose),  and  Agnes,  married  to  Sir  James  Hamilton 
of  Preston  ;  and  by  the  latter  he  had  a  son  James,  second  Lord  Hamilton, 
and  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  married  to  Matthew,  second  Earl  of  Lennox. 
He  had  also  several  natural  sons,  but  of  these  only  are  known  James 
de  Hamilton,  whose  name  appears  in  the  succession  charter  of  1455  ; 
Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Kincavel,  father  of  Patrick  Hamilton  the  martyr  ; 
and  John  Hamilton  of  Broomhill.  He  had  also  a  daughter,  married  to 
Sir  John  Macfarlane,  chief  of  the  clan  Macfarlane. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

Lennox,  an  ancient  earldom,  which  comprehended  the  original  sheriffdom 
of  Dumbarton,  consisting  of  the  whole  of  the  modern  county  and  a  large 
portion  of  Stirlingshire,  with  part  of  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Renfrew. 
The  name  was  originally  Leven-ach,  a  Gaelic  term  signifying  "  the  field  of 
the  Leven,"  or  smooth  stream.  Levenachs,  in  the  plural  number,  was  the 
name  given  to  the  extensive  and  contiguous  possessions  of  the  earls  of  that 
district,  and,  being  spelled  and  written  Levenax,  became  naturally  shortened 
Into  Lennox.  The  founder  of  the  original  Lennox  family  was  Arkyll,  a  Saxon 
baron  of  Northumberland,  possessing  also  large  estates  in  Yorkshire,  who, 
engaging  In  various  insurrections  against  William  the  Conqueror  about  1070, 
fled  to  Scotland  with  many  other  Saxon  barons,  and  received  from  Malcolm 
Canmore  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling. 
He  is  stated  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  of  Aykfrith  or  Egfrlth,  a  powerflil 
Saxcn,  lord  of  several  baronies  In  Yorkshire,  who  was  contemporary  with 
King  Canute  and  Edward  the  Confessor.  By  a  Scottish  lady,  his  second 
wife,  Arkyll  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  whose  son  Alwyn  was  the  first 
Earl  of  Lennox,  according  to  the  received  accounts.  This  Alwyn,  called 
MacArkill  or Jilius  Arkill,  Is  said  to  have  been  son  of  the  first  Arkill,  and 
not  the  grandson.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  11 60.  The  accurate 
Lord  Hailes  doubts  the  Saxon  origin  that  has  been  assigned  to  him. 
Mr.  Mark  Napier,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Partition  of  the  Lennox,"  says, 
while  Lord  Hailes  "  admits  the  existence  of  Earls  of  Lennox  so  far  back  as 
the  twelfth  century,"  he  "  is  sceptical  as  to  their  reputed  descent  from  a 
Saxon  lord  called  Arkill,  and  rejects  the  theory  as  belonging  to  '  the  ages  of 
conjecture.'"  Alwyn,  the  first  earl,  witnessed  a  charter  of  confirmation  by 
King  David  I.  to  the  abbacy  of  Dunfermline,  as  well  as  several  other  charters 
of  that  monarch  ;  also  a  general  confirmation  to  the  same  abbacy  by  King 
Malcolm  IV.,  by  whom  it  was  that  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl. 

The  elder  of  his  two  sons,  Alwyn,  second  earl,  being  very  young  at  his 
father's  death,  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  brother  of  King  William  the 
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Lion,  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  king  the  earldom  in  ward,  and 
appears  to  have  held  it  during  a  considerable  period.  The  second  Alwyn, 
however,  was  in  full  possession  of  it  before  1199.  Mr.  Napier  quotes  two 
charters  without  dates,  which,  he  says,  materially  affect  this  theory,  as  they 
"  prove  that  the  two  Alwyns  were  both  at  the  same  time  designed  Earl  of 
Lennox,  probably  because  the  son  was  Jear  of  the  comitatus  (or  earldom), 
while  the  father  was  life-renter.  It  would  rather  appear,  then,  that  the  elder 
Alwyn  was  the  first  Earl  of  Lennox  of  his  race,  but  that  the  district  of  the 
Leven  had  been  previously  erected  into  an  earldom  in  favour  of  David, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  sometime  between  the  middle  and  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century."*  The  second  earl  died  about  1224.  He  had  eight  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

His  eldest  son  Maldouin  or  Maldwin,  third  Earl  of  Lennox,  was  one 
of  the  guarantees  on  the  part  of  King  Alexander  II.  when  the  differences 
between  that  monarch  and  Henry  III.  of  England  were  accommodated  in 
1237.  Up  to  this  time  the  strong  castle  of  Dumbarton  had  been  the 
principal  messuage  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  but  after  1238,  when  he  received 
a  new  charter  ot  the  earldom,  it  no  longer  belonged  to  them,  nor  the  harbour, 
territory,  and  fisheries  of  Murrach  contiguous  to  it.  The  castle  has  ever 
since  continued  a  royal  fort,  and  the  town  of  Dumbarton  was  in  1222 
erected  into  a  free  royal  burgh  with  extensive  privileges.  Earl  Maldwyn 
had  a  son  Malcolm,  who  predeceased  him  in  124 8,  leaving  a  son  Malcolm, 
fourth  earl,  one  of  the  magnates  Scolice  who,  at  the  Parliament  held  at 
Scone  5  February,  1283-4,  swore  to  acknowledge  Margaret  of  Norway 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  and  on 
18  July,  1290,  he  appeared  in  the  assembly  of  the  Estates  at  Birgham  and 
consented  to  the  marriage  of  that  princess  to  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son 
of  Edward  I.  of  England.     He  died  before  1292. 

His  son  Malcolm,  fifth  earl,  was  in  1292  one  of  the  nominees  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  Bruce  in  his  competition  for  the  crown  with  Baliol,  and  in 
1296  he  assembled  his  followers,  and,  with  other  Scottish  leaders,  invaded 
Cumberland  and  assaulted  Carlisle.  The  same  year,  however,  he  was  among 
those  who  swore  a  forced  fealty  to  Edward  I.  ;  but  in  1306  he  was  one  ot 
the  foremost  to  repair  to  the  standard  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  ever  after 
continued  to  be  one  of  his  principal  supporters.  His  name  appears,  with 
*  "  Partition  of  the  Lennox,"  p.  2. 
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those  of  other  leading  Scottish  patriots,  in  the  famous  letter  sent  to  the  Pope 
in  1320  asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland.  He  was  slain  at  Halidon 
Hill  19  Ji:Iy,  1333. 

His  son  Donald,  sixth  earl,  was  one  of  the  nobles  present  in  the 
Parliament  at  Edinburgh  26  September,  1357,  who  became  bound  for  the 
payment  of  the  ransom  of  King  David  II.  He  was  present  at  the  coronation 
of  Robert  II.  at  Scone  16  March,  1371,  and  on  the  following  day  swore 
homage  and  fealty  to  him.  His  seal  was  appended  to  the  act  of  settlement 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland  4  April,  1373  ;  it  is  now  lost,  but  the  tag  to 
which  it  was  affixed  remains  inscribed  Levenax.*  He  died  the  same  year, 
and  having  no  male  issue  the  direct  male  line  ceased  with  him.  The 
earldom  devolved  on  his  only  daughter  Margaret,  who  married  her  cousin 
and  nearest  heir  male  of  the  family,  Walter,  son  of  Allan  de  Fasselane,  who 
in  her  right,  in  accordance  with  the  territorial  nature  of  feudal  dignities  at 
that  period,  became  seventh  Earl  of  Lennox.  In  1385  the  Countess 
Margaret  and  her  husband  made  a  resignation  of  the  dignity  in  favour  of 
their  son  Duncan,  when  Robert  II.  granted  to  the  latter  and  his  heirs  a 
charter  of  the  earldom,  and  ii^  consequence  he  became  Earl  of  Lennox  in 
his  father's  lifetime.  Allan  de  Fasselane,  father  of  Walter,  was  the  son  of 
Amelec,  Aveleth,  or  Aulay,  fourth  son  of  Alwyn,  second  Earl  of  Lennox, 
and  the  extensive  territory  then  called  Fasselane  on  the  Gairloch,  from 
which  this  branch  took  its  name,  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Malcolm, 
fifth  Earl  of  Lennox. 

Duncan,  eighth  earl,  had  no  male  Issue,  and  was  left  a  widower  with 
three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Isabella,  married.  In  1391,  Murdoch,. 
Duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland  1419 — 1425.  The  contract  of  marriage 
is  a  curious  one.  It  appears  to  be  between  Sir  Robert,  Earl  of  Fife,  then 
regent  of  Scotland,  on  the  one  part,  and  Sir  Duncan,  Earl  of  Levenax,  on 
the  other  ;  that  "  Sir  Murthow,"  as  Murdoch  Is  called,  son  and  heir  of  the 
former,  shall  have  to  wife  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  the  latter,  and  shall 
endow  her  in  the  barony  ot  Redhall  with  the  appurtenances,  "  In  tenandry 
and  demayn,"  and  that  the  said  earl  was  to  obtain  a  new  Infeftment  of  his 
earldom,  limiting  it,  after  himself  and  his  heirs  male,  to  the  said  Sir 
Murthow  and  Isabella  and  to  the  heirs  lawfully  begotten  between  them, 
whom  falling,  to  the  nearest  and  lawful  heirs  of  the  foresaid  earl.  The 
*  Douglas's  "  Peerage,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  84. 
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contract  proceeds  :  "  Item,  it  is  accorded  that  in  case  the  said  Earl  of  the 
Levenax  shall  happen  to  have  heirs  male  of  his  body,  or  if  he  chance  to 
take  a  wife  to  himself  (or  thrugh  aventur  hijm  seliijn  liappyn  to  be  to  maiij), 
and  the  said  Earl  of  Fife  happen  to  have  a  marriageable  daughter,  the  said 
Earl  of  the  Levenax,  or  his  heir  male,  shall  have  to  wife  that  daughter  ; 
and  if  the  said  Earl  of  Fife  happens  to  have  no  daughter,  the  said  Earl  of 
the  Levenax,  or  his  heirs  male,  shall  have  to  wife  a  "  nest  cosi/ng  "  (next 
cousin)  of  the  said  Earl  of  Fife  at  his  assignation,  or  the  said  Sir  Murthow's, 
without  disparagement  to  the  said  Earl  of  the  Levenax,  or  his  heir  male." 
The  said  Earl  of  Fife,  or  Murdoch  his  son,  was  also  to  receive  with  Isabel 
2,000  marks  sterling.  This  contract,  dated  at  Inchmurrin  on  Loch  Lomond, 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  17  February,  139 1-2,  is 
printed  in  full,  in  modern  orthography,  in  Napier's  "History  of  the  Partition 
of  the  Lennox,"  pp.  4 — 6.  In  accordance  with  Earl  Duncan's  resignation 
in  terms  of  this  contract,  and  with  the  limitations  therein  agreed  to,  which 
became  the  ruling  investiture  of  the  earldom.  King  Robert  III.  granted  a 
chartc-  under  the  great  seal,  dated  at  Dunfermline  8  November,  1392,  of 
the  whole  earldom  of  the  Levenax  to  Earl  Duncan.  His  second  daughter, 
Margaret,  married  Sir  Robert  Menteith  of  Rusky,  and  Elizabeth,  his  other 
daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Dernely.  His  connection 
■with  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  made  Duncan,  Earl  of  Lennox,  for  a  time 
one  of  the  most  potent  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  but  it  proved  fatal  to  him 
in  the  end.  On  the  return  of  King  James  L  from  his  long  captivity  in 
England  he  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  rage  of  that  monarch  against 
all  connected  with  the  house  of  Albany.  He  was  beheaded  at  Stirling,  with 
his  son-in-law  Duke  Murdoch  and  his  grandson  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  on 
25  May,  1425,  being  then  about  80  years  of  age.  His  fate  was  universally 
deplored. 

"  During  the  eventfijl  and  turbulent  period,"  says  Mr.  Napier,  "  which 
intervened  between  the  dates  of  the  family  contract  in  1391  and  the  second 
regency  in  1420,  so  unobtrusive  had  been  the  conduct  of  this  earl,  so  little 
had  he  mingled  in  the  affairs  of  the  distracted  realm,  or  identified  himself 
with  the  proceedings  of  its  rulers,  that  his  name  can  only  be  traced  by  means 
of  private  deeds,  indicating  his  possession  of  the  earldom  and  the  exercise 
of  his  feudal  right  of  property.  With  the  single  exception  that  he  is 
mentioned  first  of  the  distinguished  cortege  of  nobles  who  met  James  I.  at 
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Durham  on  his  return  from  captivity,  I  can  find  no  public  notice  of  this 
nobleman  until  his  apparently  cruel  and  causeless  execution."*  Although 
thus  summarily  executed  his  estates  were  not  forfeited,  but  remained  in  the 
possession  of  his  daughter,  the  widowed  Duchess  Isabella.  On  the  first 
outpouring  of  James's  fury  on  the  house  of  Albany  she  had  been  conveyed 
a  prisoner  to  Tantallan  in  East  Lothian,  while  her  eldest  surviving  son 
Walter,  called  Walter  of  the  Levenax  from  being  the  heir  of  that  earldom, 
the  first  arrested  of  the  family,  was  confined  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  the 
Bass — places  far  removed  from  their  territorial  possessions.  The  latter  was 
beheaded  at  Stirling  the  day  before  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  was  thus 
the  first  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  incensed  sovereign's  vengeance.  His 
execution  is,  with  much  probability,  supposed  to  be  the  groundwork  of  the 
pathetic  ballad  of  "  Childe  Waters."  It  is  not  certain  when  the  duchess 
was  released,  but  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  at  Inchmurrin,  the 
beautiful  island  residence  of  the  family  on  Loch  Lomond.  Thence  several 
of  her  charters  are  dated,  particularly  in  I440,  1444,  1449,  1450 — in  which 
year  she  founded  the  collegiate  church  of  Dumbarton,  and  gifted  it  with 
various  lands  ot  the  earldom — and  145  i.  In  the  latter  years  she  granted  a 
charter,  with  the  consent  of  her  sister  Margaret,  spouse  of  the  late  Lord  of 
Ruskv,  mortifving  lands  in  the  parish  of  Kilmarnock  to  the  convent  of  the 
Black  Friars  at  Dumbarton.  To  this  charter  both  her  own  seal  and  that  of 
her  sister  are  appended.  She  died  before  1460.  She  had  never  completed 
her  titles  in  feudal  form  to  the  earldom  ;  and  in  the  accounts  of  all  her 
representatives  in  the  Lennox  the  lands  are  declared  to  have  been  in  non- 
entry  from  the  year  1425,  when  Earl  Duncan  was  beheaded.  After  her 
decease,  therefore,  King  James  II.  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  his 
feudal  casualty  of  non-entry,  as  there  is  an  item  in  the  great  chamberlain's 
accounts  for  the  year  ending  25  June,  1460,  shewing  that  the  chamberlain 
does  not  debit  himself  with  the  revenue  derived  from  the  earldom  of 
Lennox,  because  the  king  had  assigned  the  same  for  building  the  castle  of 
Stirling. 

Both  of  the  Duchess  Isabella's  sisters  appear  to  have  predeceased  her, 

and  at  her  death  took  place  what  is  called  the  partition  or  dismemberment 

of  the  Lennox.     Her  sister  Margaret  had  by  her  husband,  Sir  Robert  Men- 

teith  of  Rusky,  a  son.  Sir  Murdoch  Menteith,  said  to  have  been  killed  by 

*  "  History  of  the  "Partition  of  the  Lenuox,"  p.  12. 
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his  own  servant  near  Dunblane.  He  married  Christian,  daughter  ol-  Sir 
David  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Athol.  Their 
only  son,  Patrick  Menteith,  died  before  1455,  and  his  two  sisters,  Agnes 
and  Elizabeth,  became  his  coheiresses  in  the  half  of  the  lands  of  the  earldom, 
as  well  as  extensive  lands  in  Menteith.  Agnes  married,  about  1460,  Sir 
John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles.  Elizabeth  married  John  Napier  of  Merchiston, 
ancestor  of  the  inventor  of  the  logarithms. 

Elizabeth  of  Lennox,  the  youngest  sister  of  the  Duchess  Isabel  and 
wife  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Derneley,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Orleans 
12  February,  1429,  had  a  son.  Sir  Alan  Stewart,  who  in  1439  ^^^ 
treacherously  slain  by  Sir  Thomas  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock.  His  eldest  son 
was  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Stewart,  created  Lord  Derneley  in  1460  or 
146 1,  who  was  served  heir  of  his  great-grandfather  Earl  Duncan,  23  July, 
1473,  in  the  half  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox  and  in  its  principal  messuage, 
and  who  became  for  a  time  titular  Earl  of  Lennox. 

In  a  "  Memorial  Relative  to  the  Succession  to  the  Ancient  Earls  of 
Levenax,"  in  support  of  the  claim  of  Haldane  of  Gleneagles  as  representative 
of  the  ancient  earls,  drawn  up  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  by  Mr.  Wed- 
derburn,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough,  it  is  stated  that  on  the 
failure  of  Isabel  and  her  issue  a  dispute  arose  as  to  which  of  her  two  sisters 
was  the  elder,  the  honours  of  the  earldom,  the  right  to  the  chief  messuages, 
etc.,  and  the  title  of  earl  being  the  right  of  the  eldest  coheiress  and  her 
eldest  representatives  ;  that  on  Sir  John  Haldane  being  sent  in  1473 
ambassador  to  Denmark  and  thence  to  France,  Lord  Derneley,  in  his 
absence,  got  himself  served  heir  to  Earl  Duncan,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Lennox  ;  but  on  Sir  John's  return  to  Scotland  in  1475  ^^  applied 
to  the  king  and  obtained  letters  under  the  great  seal  reducing  and  setting 
aside  the  service  of  Lord  Derneley  and  the  whole  proceedings  thereon.  In 
1482  Lord  Derneley  was  one  of  the  confederated  lords  who  seized  King 
James  III.  at  Lauder. 

In  May,  147  i,  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  being  then  in  non-entry,  had 
been  given  during  his  life  to  Lord  Avandale,  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  James  III.  in  1488,  Lord  Avandale  having  died  the 
same  year.  Lord  Derneley,  again  assuming  the  title,  sat  as  Earl  of  Lennox 
in  the  first  Parliament  of  James  IV.,  when  he  received  for  himself  and  his 
son  Matthew  Stewart  the  ward  and  revenues  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  which 
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had  been  held  by  Lord  Avandale.  In  1489  he  took  arms  against  the 
young  king,  when  his  fortresses  of  Crookston  and  Dumbarton  were  besieged, 
the  latter  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle.  He  suffered  a  night  surprise  and  rout  at 
Tillymoss  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth  above  Stirling,  and  his  castle  of 
Dumbarton,  which  was  defended  by  four  of  his  sons,  surrendered  after  a 
vigorous  siege  of  six  weeks,  the  king  himself  having  appeared  before  it. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  making  his  peace  with  the  Government  and 
obtaining  a  full  pardon  for  himself  and  his  followers.  With  the  Haldane 
family  he  entered  into  a  submission  relative  to  the  disputes  between  them, 
when  the  arbiters  agreed  that  Sir  John  Haldane  and  his  son  Sir  James  should 
relinquish  to  him  their  fourth  part  of  the  earldom,  excepting  particular  lands 
therein  named,  and  that  his  lordship  should  resign  to  Sir  James  all  the  right 
to  the  superiority  of  the  earldom.  In  1493  an  indenture  was  accordingly 
executed  between  the  parties.  On  18  May,  1490,  an  agreement  had  been 
entered  into  between  him  and  Matthew  Stewart,  his  son  and  heir,  with 
the  other  coheiress  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  and 
her  son  Archibald  Napier,  relative  to  her  share  of  the  earldom,  and  her 
disputes  with  the  Haldanes  were  finally  adjusted  29  June  of  the  same 
year,  when  she  was  left  in  peaceable  possession  of  her  fourth  part  of  the 
estates. 

Matthew  Stewart,  the  eldest  son,  second  Earl  of  Lennox  of  this  name, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1494.  In  1503  he  obtained  a  grant  from  James  IV. 
of  the  sheriffdom  of  Dumbartonshire,  which  was  united  to  the  earldom  and 
made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Lennox.  The  office  continued  a  pertinent 
of  the  earls  and  dukes  for  two  centuries,  and  was  usually  executed  by 
deputy-sheriffs  of  their  appointment.  Earl  Matthew  led  the  men  of  the 
Lennox  to  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  where  he  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Scots'  army,  and,  with  many  of  their 
followers,  were  slain. 

Table  of  Descent. 

Duncan,  eighth  Earl  of  Lennox,  beheaded  by  James  I.,  left  three 
daughters  : — 

I.  Isabella,  married  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,   beheaded.     Their 
son,  Walter  of  Levenax,  beheaded. 
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2.  Margaret,  married  Menteith  of  Rusky.      Issue,  one  son, 

Murdoch   Menteith,   married   Christian,   daughter   of  Sir 
David  Murray.     Issue  : — 

Patrick,  died  before  1455. 

Agnes  and  Elizabeth,  coheiresses  in  the  half  of 
the  lands,  etc.  (see  p.  96). 

3.  Elizabeth,  married  Sir  John  Stewart.     Issue  : — 

1.  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  beheaded. 

2.  Sir  Alan  Stewart,  whose  son,  Sir  John  Stewart,  Lord 

Darnley,  was  served  heir  to  his  great-grandfather 
Duncan,  eighth  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  1473.  He 
settled  the  dispute  with  his  cousins,  giving  them 
.a  fourth  part  of  the  estates,  and  sat  as  first  Earl 
of  Lennox  in  the  first  Parliament  of  James  IV. 
His  son  Matthew,  second  Earl  of  Lennox,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1494. 

Sir  William  Eraser,  in  his  "Book  of  the  Lennox,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  330 — 338, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  earl  and  his  marriage  : — 

*'  During  his  father's  lifetime  this  earl  was  commonly  styled  Matthew 
Stewart,  Master  of  Lennox.  While  Master  of  Lennox  he  married  Margaret 
Lyle,  daughter  of  Robert,  Lord  Lyle.  A  bond  was  made  by  Robert,  Lord 
Lyle,  to  John,  Lord  Darnley,  dated  14  December,  1471,  to  the  effect  that 
he  should  not  sell  the  lands  of  Linbank,  Hewkheid,  Rayelands,  and  Ful- 
hope  until  the  completion  of  the  marriage  betwixt  Matthew  Stewart,  eldest 
son  of  John,  Lord  Darnley,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  Lyle. 

"  Infeftment  was  given  by  John,  Earl  of  Lennox,  with  his  own  hands, 
13  June,  1480,  to  Matthew  his  son  and  heir  and  Margaret  Lyle  his  spouse, 
and  the  longest  liver  of  them,  and  their  heirs  male,  in  the  mains  of  Darnley, 
with  the  mill,  multures,  etc.,  thereof,  till  they  should  be  infefted  in  the  lands 
of  Meikle  Crossie,  according  to  the  contract,  when  the  said  Matthew  and 
Margaret  were  to  resign  the  lands  of  the  mains  of  Darnley  to  the  said 
Earl. 

"  He  joined  his  father  ....  in  an  unsuccessfiil  conspiracy  against  the 
Government  of  King  James  IV.,  but  obtained  a  remission  for  his  conduct 
soon  after  the  conspiracy  was  crushed. 
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"  While  apparent  heir  of  his  father  he  received  from  King  James  a 
charter,  dated  the  ist  of  June,  1490,  proceeding  on  his  father's  resignation 
of  the  earldom  of  Lennox  and  the  lordship  of  Darnley,  as  previously  shewn, 
and  on  the  nth  of  the  same  month  he  was  infefted  in  these  lands  at  the 
castle  of  Balloch,  one  of  the  chief  messuages  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  on 
a  precept  from  the  king  of  the  same  date  as  the  charter. 

"  Margaret  Lyle  ....  having  died,  he  married  secondly  Elizabeth 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  James,  second  Lord  Hamilton,  aft:erwards  Earl  of 
Arran,  and  niece  of  King  James  IH.  Their  contract  of  marriage  is  dated 
at  the  College  of  Bothwell,  9  April,  1494.  Lord  Hamilton  engaged  to  give 
with  his  daughter  a  dowry  of  600  merks,  and  for  security  to  grant  to 
Matthew  Stewart  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Halside  in  the  barony  of  Drumjs- 
chargat  and  shire  of  Lanark,  with  -^.n  additional  300  merks.  Matthew 
Stewart  became  bound  to  give  to  his  wife  in  conjunct  infeftment  forty 
pounds  worth  of  land,  for  which  his  heirs  should  pay  to  her  yearly  ;^I20 
during  her  life.  The  precise  date  of  the  marriage  is  uncertain.  An 
instrument  requiring  the  proclamation  of  the  banns  of  marriage  between 
Matthew,  a  son  of  John,  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
in  the  church  of  Hamilton,  is  dated  the  30th  of  March,  1494-5. 

"Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  having 
been  related  to  each  other  in  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity,  and  double 
fourth  degree  of  affinity,  a  Papal  dispensation  was  necessary,  according  to 
canon  laws,  in  order  to  render  their  marriage  legal.  A  dispensation  for  the 
marriage  was  obtained — dated  Rome,  xvii  Kalends  of  May  (15  April),  1495, 
and  signed  the  3  ist  of  August  thereafter,  by  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Glasgov/, 
commissary  and  executor  of  Julian,  Bishop  of  Ostien,  Grand  Penitentiary 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI. — on  the  i  ith  of  September,  1495.  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hamilton  was  infefted  in  the  lands  of  the  two  Kersvellis,  Craig  of  Neilston, 
Hoylhouse  and  Greenhills,  and  Kirkton  of  Nerlston,  for  herself  and  the 
male  offspring  of  her  body  by  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  conjunct 
infeftment,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  charter  made  to  her  thereupon. 
In  this  writ  she  is  designated  '  Lady  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  formerly  his 
spouse,  now  divorced.'  Previous  to  the  date  of  this  infefiiment  the  parties 
had  been  married  and  had  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife.  But  as 
they  were  within  the  prohibited  degrees  according  to  the  canon  law,  and 
had  not  then  received  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  for  their  marriage,  they 

o  2 
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were  not  regarded  by  the  Church  as  living  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  their 
children  would  therefore  be  illegitimate.  To  prevent  such  consequences  as 
might  result  from  their  want  of  a  legal  marriage,  and  to  legitimize  their 
children,  they  had  sought  a  Papal  dispensation,  and  till  i<-  was  received  and 
given  effect  to  they  were  required  to  cease  to  live  together.  This  explains 
the  designation  of  Lady  Elizabeth  as  divorced. 

"  This  Earl  of  Lennox  made  up  his  titles  to  the  lands  of  Castlemilk  in 
Annandale.  The  lordship  of  Annandale,  which  had  belonged  to  Alexander, 
Duke  of  Albany,  having  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown  in  the  year  1483,  and 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  13  October,  1487,  annexed  to  the  Crown,  Lennox 
applied  to  the  Crown  in  1496  to  be  feudally  infefted  in  the  lands  of  Castle- 
milk as  heir  to  his  father.  In  that  year  he  obtained  from  the  Crown  a 
precept  ofsasine  as  heir  to  his  father  in  the  lands  of  Castlemilk  and  Brummel, 
and  he  was  infefted  in  them  on  the  loth  May,  by  which  he  would  be  relieved 
from  the  heavy  duties  which  lay  upon  the  lands  when  in  non-entry. 

"On  the  I  8th  of  April,  1499,  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  mails  of  the  lands  of  Bathgate,  which,  though  locally  situated 
in  the  shire  of  Linlithgow,  were  annexed  to  the  shire  of  Renfrew,.as  forming 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  Stewarts,  for  all  the  time  that  they  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  since  the  decease  of  Alan,  Lord  Darnley,  Matthew's 
grandfather,  by  reason  of  the  non-entry  of  the  rightful  heir  or  heirs. 

"On  the  nth  of  May,  1499,  this  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  a  commission. 
from  James  IV.,  was  invested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  grant 
remissions  and  respites  in  Kintore  and  Knapdale  for  all  manner  of  crimes 
conmiitted  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  bounds  in  time  bygone. 

"  From  th:  same  king  he  obtained  a  confirmation,  dated  January, 
151 1,  of  a  charter  which  had  been  granted  in  the  year  136 1  to  Sir  John 
Stewart  of  Darnley,  Knight,  by  Robert,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  of  the 
lands  of  Cruckisfew,  Inchinnan,  and  Perthwickxot  in  the  granter's  barony 
of  Renfrew. 

"  Matthew,  according  to  the  terms  of  that  charter,  was  heir  of  these 
lands,  as  being  descended  from  Alexander,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers, 
who,  with  the  heirs  male  of  their  own  bodies,  are  mentioned  as  the  series  of 
heirs  by  whom  they  are  to  be  inherited. 

"  This  confirmation  contains  a  clause  by  which  His  Majesty  granted 
to  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  his  heirs  male  the  castle  and  fortalice  of 
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Crookisfew,  the  dominical  lands  of  Durnley,  the  lands  of  Doomeadsyke, 
Nethertoun,  and  Auld  Cruckiston,  situated  round  the  said  castle,  the  manor 
and  palace  of  Inchinnan  with  the  parks  and  garden,  the  dominical  lands  of 
Inchinnan,  the  lands  of  Quithill,  the  town  of  Inchinnan,  etc.,  in  the  barony 
of  Renfrew.  These  grants  were  made  by  the  King  to  this  earl  for  the  good 
and  gratuitous  services  rendered  by  him  to  His  Majesty,  and  to  preserve 
the  castle  of  Crookisfew,  the  manor  and  palace  of  Inchinnan,  and  other 
policies  in  the  lordship  of  Darnley  from  devastation  in  the  event  of  the  ward 
of  them  being  gifted. 

"  On  the  25th  of  January,  151 1-12,  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  obtained 
from  James  IV.  a  charter  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  the  office  of  sheriff  of 
the  shire  of  Dumbarton,  and  the  patronage  of  the  provostry  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Dumbarton,  and  of  all  other  churches  and  chaplaincies  of  the  said 
earldom  and  shire  which  are  declared  to  be  heritably  his  property. 

"  It  is  added  that  the  King  had  confirmed  to  the  earl  and  his  heirs  the 
whole  interest  which  His  Majesty  had  to  the  said  earldom,  superiority, 
tenandry,  farms,  profits,  and  duties  thereof 

"  He  was  infefted  therein  the  i6th  of  February  following  at  Inchmurrin, 
on  a  precept  of  sa.'iine  under  the  great  seal  of  King  James  IV'. 

"  In  this  charter  the  lands  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox  are  not  given,  as 
in  the  lands  of  the  lordship  of  Darnley,  to  Matthew  and  his  heirs  male,  hit 
to  his  heirs,  ir/iich  would  include  his  heirs  female. 

"  The  original  destination  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox  was  probably 
to  heirs  general — females  as  well  as  males  having  a  right  to  the  succession. 

"  This  is  confirmed  by  what  actually  took  place.  The  three  co-heirs 
among  whom  the  earldom  of  Lennox  was  divided  derived  their  right  of 
succession  from  female  heirs,  and  John  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Lennox,  inherited  that  dignity  as  being 
descended'  from  the  third  daughter,  the  sons  of  the  eldest  having  died 
without  lawful  issue. 

"On  the  28th  of  April,  15 13,  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  obtained 
letters  from  King  James  IV.  appointing  him  keeper  of  Dumbarton  Castle 
for  nineteen  years. 

"  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Countess  of  Lennox,  survived  her  husband 
many  years.     She  was  living  on  the  28th  of  June,  1530." 


(        I02       ) 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  had  issue  two  sons  and  three  daughters  : 

1.  John,  eleventh  Earl  of  Lennox. 

2.  Mungo. 

.  ^  1.  Margaret,  affianced  to  William  Cunningham,  Master  of  Glen- 
cairn.  She  afterwards  married  John,  second  Lord  Fleming  ; 
and  secondly,  Alexander  Douglas  of  Mains. 

2.  Elizabeth,  marriea  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  London,  Sheriff  of 

Ayr. 

3.  Agnes,  married  William  Edmonstone  of  Duntreath. 

Anderson,  in  his  "  Scottish  Nation,"  mentions  another  daughter,  the 
Lady  Janet  Stewart,  who  married  John  Mure  of  Caldwell  ;  and  in  farther 
confirmation  of  this  statement  the  following  authorities  are  quoted  :— 

"  Charter  by  King  James  V.  to  John  Mure  of  Caldwell  and  Lady 
Janet  Stewart  his  spouse,  of  the  ten  merks  lands  of  old  extent  of  Kittokside 
(Lattokside)  in  the  shire  of  Lanark,  which  were  resigned  in  the  hands  of 
the  king  personally  by  the  said  John  :  To  be  holden  to  him  and  his  said 
spouse  in  conjunct  fee,  and  to  their  heirs  male  procreated  between  them. 
Dated  at  Edinburgh  25  January,  1534-5."  (Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  xxv 
167,  No.  1,443.) 

"  As  the  wife  of  John  Mure  is  called  '  Lady  Janet,'  she  must  have 
been  a  peer's  daughter.  The  Lennox  Stewarts  were  the  next  neighbours  of 
Caldwell.  Janet  was,  it  seems,  the  daughter  of  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox 
(who  was  killed  at  Flodden,  15 13),  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
daughter  of  James,  Lord  Hamilton,  and  Mary  Stewart,  the  daughter  of 
James  IL"  (Note  by  the  Rev.  Walter  McLeod,  Searcher  of  the  Records, 
Edinburgh,  3  December,  1897.) 

There  is  also  a  charter,  dated  at  Edinburgh  14  October,  1550,  by 
Queen  Mary  to  Janet  Stewart,  relict  of  John  Mure  of  Caldwell,  'and 
Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburne,  now  her  spouse,  of  the  half  of  the 'lands 
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of  Camseskane  in  Kyle  Stewart,  Ayrshire,  which  were  held  by  the  said  John 
Mure  of  the  Steward  of  Scotland  by  the  service  of  ward,  and  to  which  John 
Mure,  his  son  and  heir,  was  not  willing  to  enter.  (Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  xxx., 
512.) 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1552-3,  John  Mure  of  Caldwell  and  Archibald, 
his  brother-german,  are  on  assize  of  apprising.      {Ibid.,  xxxi.,  160.) 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1545.  The  Laird  of  Caldwell  and  his  brother  to 
compear  before  the  Council  and  produce  his  right  to  the  lands  belonging  to 
Dame  Janet  Stewart,  relict  of  umquhile  John  Muir  of  Caldwell,  and  now 
spouse  to  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closburne.      (Reg-  Decrets  Concilis.) 

DeCREIT  ARBITRALL    BETWIXT    MaTTHEWj   EaRL    OF    LeNNOX,  LoRD    DaRN'LEV, 

AND  Arthur  Maxwell,  in  favour  of  Sir  Adam  Mure  of  Caldwell 

AND    CONSTANTVNE    MURE    HIS    SON,    ANENT    THE    LANDS    OF    GlaNDERS- 

TOUNj  3  January,  1500. 

In  the  name  off  God,  Amen.  We,  Johnne  Steward  of  Argowane,  Johnne 
Blair  of  Adamtone,  Patryk  Colquhon  of  ye  Glen,  and  David  Cwnyghame,  chanon 
&  officiate  of  Glasgwe,  Juges,  counsalors,  and  amicable  compositors  chosyne 
betwixe  ane  Ryt  nobile  and  mychty  lord  Mathew,  erle  of  Lennaxe  and  lorde 
Dernle,  etc.,  on  ye  ta  parte,  And  Artho"'  Maxwell  on  ye  toy"  parte,  in  and  apon  ye 
actisun  mowit  betwixe  thame  anent  ye  landis  of  Glandcrstone,  the  quhilks  ye  said 
Artho'  hes  Rvt  be  infeftment  and  decrete  of  ye  lords  of  o"^  sourane  lords  counsell, 
for  all  ye  days  of  ye  said  Artho'^  lyff. 

Efter  lang  comonyng  betwixe  ye  said  parteis,  the  samyn  ar  Indiicit  to  ye  final 
end  efter  followyng:  That  is  to  say,  y'  ye  said  lord  erl  sail  incontynent  infeft 
laiichfuUy  in  iyffrent  ye  said  Artho'  in  fowrty  schyllyng  worthe  of  land  of  auld 
extent  of  ye  Over  Culglen,  now  beand  propirte  to  ye  said  lord  erle.  And  gift  ye 
said  land  off  ye  Over  Culglen  extends  no'  to  ye  said  fowrty  schyllyng  wor""  of  auld 
extent,  ye  said  lord  sail  compleit  alsmekile  as  wants  y'  off  maist  contigewiss  yarts 
of  his  propir  lands,  fre  of  all  taks,  and  bote  displeser  off  ye  tenands  nowe  inhabitant 
ye  samyn.  The  quhilk  tenands  ye  said  lord  erle  promitte  to  steid  in  uthir  place. 
And  alss  ye  said  lord  discharges  ye  said  Artho'  of  all  males  and  dewetess  of  ye 
said  fowrty  schyllyng  wor""  land  of  auld  extent,  for  all  ye  tyme  of  aucht  yere  to 
cum.  And  efter  ye  sad  aucht  yere  be  passit,  ye  said  Artho''  to  pay  maile  &c 
deweteis  of  ye  said  fowrty  schyllyng  worthe  land,  sic  lyk  as  he  sowld  haiff  done 
yerly  for  ye  lands  of  Glanderston.  And  thir  forsaid  thyngs  beand  fulfillit,  ye  said 
Artho'  sail  sif  over  all  Ry'  off  infeftment,  decrete,  and  clame  had  of  ye  said  lands 
of  Glanderstoun,  contrar  ye  said  Erie  and  Constantyn  Mwyr,  sone  &  apperand  ayr 
to  s'  Adam  Mwyr  of  Cauldwell,  Kny',  togidder  wy'  all  maile,  profetts,  &  comodeteis 
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of  ye  said  lands  of  Glanderstoiic  of  ye  termes  bygane.  And  aiss  ve  said  trie 
promitts  to  be  gud  k  thankful!  lord  to  ye  said  Artho''  in  tyme  to  cum.  The 
quhilk  appunctuaincnt  and  concord  forsaid,  we,  ye  said  counsalors,  counsalis  and 
ordanis  ye  saides  erle  and  Artho'',  beand  oblist  y-'to,  tyl  obserwe  and  keipe,  biite 
fraude  or  gyle.  In  witness  herofl'  we  haifF  subscriwit  yis  wrvte  wy"'  our  handes, 
at  Glasgw,  the  third  day  of  Januar,  ye  yeir  of  God  ane  thoussand  fyf  hundrethe 
^'^'''  ^^^-  John  of  Blavr,  of  Adton. 

Patrvk   Colquhon,  of  ye  Glen. 

In  Crawfurd's  "  History  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew  "  there  is  the  following 
at  p.  306  in  reference  to  Sir  John's  elder  brother  :  "  He  died  before  15  16, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John,  his  younger  brother,  who  married  Lady- 
Janet  Stewart,  supposed  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox." 

Crawfurd's  MS.  History  of  the  Caldwell  Family  is  quoted  in  the 
Caldwell  Papers,  Part  L,  p.  2  (Crawflird's  MSS.  were  all  supposed  to  be 
in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh,  but  upon  sending 
a  searcher  to  examine  them  in  1897  it  appeared  that  they  were  lost  many 
years  ago),  as  follows  :  "John  Mure  married  Lady  Janet  Stewart,  under- 
stood to  be  a  daughter  of  his  confederate  in  arms,  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox 
and  Darnley."  A  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  says  :  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  her  having  been  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Lennox,  and  that  through 
her  the  Glanderstoun  estate  was  acquired  by  her  son,  as  mentioned  below." 
A  search  in  the  records  of  the  Heralds'  College  in  1897  produced  nothing 
to  contradict  their  statement  that  "  John  Mure  of  Caldwell  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Mure  of  Caldwell  by  his  wife  Lady  Janet  Stewart,  daughter  of 
Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox  "  (see  Burke's  "  Landed  Gentry  ").  The  Cald- 
well Papers  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  under  the 
heading  "  Academies,"  sub-head  "  Glasgow  " — Maitland  Club  (towards  the 
end  of  the  list  of  that  club).  In  Part  I.,  p.  13,  it  is  stated  :  "This  laird 
(John)  died  about  the  year  1554.  By  him  were  acquired,  271  right,  it 
ivould  appear,  of  his  mother  Lady  Janet  Stewart,  the  lands  of  Glanderstoun, 
part  of  the  Renfreushire  property  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  Earl  of  Lennox. 
They  were  bestowed  by  the  Laird  of  Caldwell  on  his  second  son  William, 
whose  descendants,  the  Mures  of  Glanderstoun,  continued  a  distinct  Ren- 
frewshire family  until  1710  ;  they  then  became,  on  failure  of  the  elder  line, 
heir  to  the  Caldwell  estates,  and  thus  reunited  the  two  branches  of  the 
family,  after  a  separation  of  150  years." 
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"  It  is  probable  that  the  quarrel  between  the  Pollock  and  Caldwell 
families  ....  may  have  originated  in  their  rival  claims  on  the  lands  of 
Glanderstone,  which  claims  are  by  this  decrete  arbitral  decided  in  favour  ot 
Caldwell.  The  estate  of  Glanderstone  afterwards  passed  permanently  into 
the  Caldwell  family  through  a  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Lennox." 
(See  Intro.  Mem.,  p.  13,  Caldwell  Papers,  also  Part  I.,  pp.  51 — 53  ;  see 
also  Part  I.,  p.  14,  for  the  six  letters  written  by  King  James  VI.  to  Sir 
Robert  Mure.  The  first  is  dated  from  Holyrood  House,  i  October,  1590, 
and  begins  :  "  To  our  richt  traist  freind  the  Laird  of  Caldwell.  Richt  traist 
freind,  we  greit  you  hertlie  weill.") 

The  Mures  of  Caldwell  in  Renfrewshire  are  directly  descended  from 
Sir  Reginald  Mure  of  Abercorn  and  Covvdams,  who  appears  to  have  been 
Chamberlain  of  Scotland  as  early  as  1329,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
David  II.*  Sir  Reginald,  who  was  grand-uncle  to  the  queen,  Elizabeth 
Mure,  first  wife  of  Robert  II.,  acquired  his  extensive  estates  of  Abercorn, 
etc.,  by  marriage  with  one  of  the  coheiresses  of  Sir  John  Graham  of  Esk- 
dale  and  Abercorn.  His  son  Gilchrist  More  (Ragman  Roll)  carried  on  the 
line  of  the  fimily. 

Sir  Adam  Mure,  the  fourth  in  succession  from  Gilchrist,  was  knighted 
by  James  IV.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden. 
His  son  John  Mure  of  Caldwell,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1515,  took  by 
assault  the  castle  and  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgov/,  and  carried  off 
a  rich  booty.  His  marriage  has  already  been  given.  His  eldest  son  John 
Mure  of  Caldwell  married,  first,  the  Lady  Isobel  Montgomery,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Eglinton  ;  and  secondly.  Christian,  daughter  of  Ninian,  Lord 
Ross,  and  had,  with  other  children,  two  sons,  John,  his  heir,  and  William 
of  Glanderstoun,  ancestor  of  the  Mures  of  Glanderstoun. 

Sir  John,  the  elder  son,  was  knighted  by  James  V.  He  married  Janet 
Kennedy  of  Bargeny.  He  was  slain,  10  September,  1570,  by  the  Cunning- 
hames  of  Aikett,  the  same  who  were  afterwards  principals  in  the  murder  ot 
his  cousin  Hugh,  Earl  of  Eglinton,  in  1585.  His  son,  Sir  Robert  Mure 
of  Caldwell,  was  one  of  the  jury  appointed  in  1580  to  try  the  Lord  Ruthven, 
High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  for  the  murder  of  Rizzio. 

A    charter   by   King   James   VI.    to   Robert   Mure   of  Caldwell    and 
Elizabeth  Kincaid  his  spouse  of  the  lands  of  Knokenwart  in  the  shire  of 
*   See  Anderson's  "Scottish  Nation,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  221. 
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Ayr  is  dated  at  Holyrood  House,   i6  December,   1575.      (Reg.  Mag.  Sig., 
xxxiv.,  339.) 

Sir  Robert  married  twice  ;  his  second  wife  was  Barbara,  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Preston  of  Valleyfield,  and  relict  of  the  Master  of  Sempill.  . 
(See  the  Glasgow  Commissary  Records  and  Wishaw's  "  History  of  Lanark- 
shire," a  very  rare  book,  quoted  by  Lady  Constance  Mure  in  a  letter,  dated 
6  May,  1895,  re  the  Pedigree  of  the  Mures  of  Caldwell  :  "Robert,  Master 
of  Sempill,  predeceased  his  father,  leaving  a  son  Robert,  who  succeeded 
his  grandfather  as  fourth  Lord  Sempill.") 

Their  daughter  Barbara  Mure  married,  in  1609,  Sir  James  Hamilton 
of  Preston.  (See  Caldwell  Papers,  Part  L,  p.  16  ;  see  also  "  Extracts  from 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  with 
Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  Several  Branches,"  pp.  351,  352,  353,  355, 
356,  by  John  Anderson.     Edinburgh,  1825.) 


aniie  of  ?i)amiItou  of  ^3rf6ton» 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

Robert  de  Bellomoxt,  surnamed  Blanchemaine,  third  Earl  of  Leicester, 
died  1 1 90.  His  son  Sir  William  de  Hamilton  died,  leaving  a  son  Sir  Gilbert, 
who  had  two  sons  : — 

1.  Sir  Walter    de    Hamilton,   married    Mary   de    Gordoune,   only- 

daughter  of  Sir  Adam  de  Gordon. 

2.  Sir  John  de  Hamilton  de  Rossaven.     He  held  a  charter  from  his 

nephew,  Sir  David  de  Hamilton  de  Cad  vow,  of  the  barony  of 
Fingalton  in  Renfrewshire,  dated  1339.  He  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Hamlltons  of  Fingalton  and  Preston. 

Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Fingalton,  when  returning  from  France  with  his 
kinsman  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Cadyow  and  others,  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  1398.  They  were  set  at  liberty  by  Richard  II.  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1398. 

Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Preston  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  James, 
first  Lord  Hamilton,  by  his  first  wife  Euphemia  Graham,  eldest  daughter 
of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Strathearn  ;  thus  again  the  descent  from  the  kings  of 
Scotland  appears,  Euphemia  Graham's  mother  being  Euphame,  Countess- 
Palatine  of  Strathearn,  daughter  of  David  Stewart,  Earl  of  Strathearn,  eldest 
son  of  Robert  II.  by  his  second  marriage. 

Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Preston,  the  younger,  was  slain  20  April, 
1520,  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  by  the  followers  of  Angus. 

George  Hamilton  of  Preston  married,  1563,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Cockburn,  and  had  issue  : — 

I.  Sir  John  Hamilton,  married  Johanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Otterburn,  and  had  issue  : — 

I.  Sir  James  Hamilton,  born  1589;  married,  1609, 
Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Mure  of  Cald- 
well, and  had  issue  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
the  youngest  of  whom,  Anne,  married  her  cousin 
Sir  Thomas  Hamilton  ;  died  1644. 
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2.  James  Hamilton,  married  Margaret  Inglis  and  had  issue  daughters 

only. 

3.  Robert  Hamilton  of  Newhaven,  married,  1606,  Janet  Johnston 

of  Elphinstone,  and  had  issue  a  son,  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton  of 
Newhaven  ;  he  married  first  Margaret  Murray,  and  secondly, 
his  cousin  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  by  Barbara 
Mure  his  wife.* 

Sir  Thomas  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  F'ingalton  and  Preston  by 
entail,  1644.  His  signature  to  the  Covenant,  1638,  is  found  on  one  of  the 
few  copies  of  that  national  compact  that  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time. 

Sir  Thomas  was  twelfth  in  descent  from  Sir  Gilbert  de  Hamilton,  the 
original  progenitor  of  the  house  of  Hamilton.  He  was  Lieut.-Colonel  in 
the  army  raised  to  oppose  the  English  invasion  on  the  arrival  of  Charles  II. 
in  Scotland,  and  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  in 
165  I.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  after  which  his  castle  of 
Preston  was  burnt,  his  charter  chest,  containing  all  his  family  papers  and 
title-deeds,  being  consumed.  His  services  and  sufferings  are  commemo- 
rated at  length  in  the  Records  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  He  died  in 
1672,  leaving  issue  two  sons  and  three  daughters  : — 

1.  Sir  William,  born  1647,  first  Baronet. 

2.  Sir  Robert,  born  1650,  died  unmarried.     He   commanded   the 

forces  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  victory  of  Drumclog,  and  in 
the  discomfiture  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  i679.t 
Janet,  the  youngest  daughter,  married,  1676,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  ot 
Earlston. 


*  l-roved  by  documents  placed  before  the  jury  in  the  claim  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  in  iSi^,  to  the  baronetcy  of  Preston, 
t  See  Anderson's  "  Scottish  Nation." 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

The  founder  of  the  Gordon  family  came  from  England  in  the  reign  of 
David  I.  (1124 — 1 1  53),  and  obtained  from  that  prince  the  lands  of  Gordon  ; 
he  left  two  sons,  Richard  and  Adam.  Richard  de  Gordon  died  1200  ;  his 
son  Thomas  de  Gordon  died  1285,  and  his  daughter  Alicia  married  her 
kinsman  Adam  de  Gordon  (who  joined  Louis  IX.  of  France  in  his  Crusade, 
and  died  during  the  expedition,  a.d.  1270). 

Their  son  Sir  Adam  de  Gordon  married  Marjory,  an  Englishwoman, 
and  during  the  dispute  between  Edward  III.  and  his  barons  Sir  Adam 
joined  the  latter.  He  was  for  a  time  Governor  of  Dunster  Castle.  After 
the  battle  of  Evesham  he  maintained  himself  with  eight  followers  in  the 
woods  between  Farnham  and  Alton  until  surprised  by  Prince  Edward.  In 
the  single  combat  which  ensued  between  them,  Sir  Adam's  foot  slipping,  he 
fell  to  the  ground,  when  the  prince  not  only  granted  him  his  life,  but 
admitted  him  into  his  service,  and  he  continued  ever  after  a  faithflil  friend 
to  the  English  monarch's  cause. 

His  son  Sir  Adam  de  Gordon,  Lord  of  Gordon,  was  the  progenitor  of 
most  of  the  great  families  of  that  name  in  Scotland.  In  1300  he  was  one 
of  the  Wardens  of  the  Marches.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by 
King  Edward  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  for  peace  with  The  Bruce. 
In  1320  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as  one  of  the  ambassadors  from  Bruce  to  the 
Pope.  In  reward  for  faithful  service  The  Bruce  granted  him  the  lordship  of 
Strathbolgie.* 

Sir  Adam  fixed  his  residence  on  the  lands  of  Hunt-Lee,  from  which 
his  descendants  acquired  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Huntley.  He  was  slain, 
"fighting  valiantly  "at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  12  July,  1333.  His 
daughter  "  Mary  de  Gordoune  "  was  the  second  wife  of  Walter  de  Fitz- 
Gilbert,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton. f      His  eldest  son  Sir  Alexander 

*  "  Beauties  of  Scotland  :  Kenmuir  Castle,"  etc. 

t  See  Anderson's  "  Scottish  Nation,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  316. 
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succeeded  him.  His  second  son  was  William  de  Gordon,  and  to  him  he 
gave  the  barony  of  Stitchell  and  lands  comprehending  Lochinvar  ;  he  died 
about  1370. 

William  de  Gordon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Roger  de  Gordon  of 
Stitchell,  whose  son  Roger  died  about  1442,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
William  de  Gordon,  sixth  Lord  of  Lochinvar,  who  settled  in  Galloway,  and 
died  about  1450. 

The  Gordons  of  Earlston,  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  descend  from 
Alexander,  second  son  of  William  de  Gordoune,  sixth  Lord  of  Lochinvar. 
This  Alexander  Gordon,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
entertained  some  of  the  follovrers  of  John  Wvclitfe,  and  having  obtained 
possession  of  a  New  Testament  in  English,  was  accustomed  to  read  it  to 
them  at  their  meetings  in  the  woods  of  Airds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
estate.  His  great-grandson  John  Gordon,  by  his  marriage  in  1582  with 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Sinclair  of  Earlston,  acquired  that  estate. 
This  lady  died  early,  leaving  only  a  daughter,  but  by  a  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth  he  had  five  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest 
was  David  Gordon  of  Gordonstoun,  Galloway. 

On  his  death  in  1628  John  Gordon  was  succeeded  bv  his  eldest  son 
Alexander,  born  in  1587,  commissioner  for  Kirkcudbright  in  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  who,  though  a  staunch  royalist,  opposed  the  measures  of 
Charles  I.  for  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  In  his  place  in 
Parliament  he  boldly  maintained  that  the  wearing  the  Scottish  crown 
involved  no  right,  as  in  England,  to  the  headship  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
For  not  conforming  to  the  liturgy  he  is  said  by  an  old  historian  to  have 
been  fined  500  merks,  and  confined  for  a  time  to  a  certain  town.  In  a 
conversation  with  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Earlston's  kinsman,  the  king 
jocularly  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  "  Earl  of  Earlston."  An  offer  of 
a  baronetcy  was  subsequently  made  to  him,  but  he  declined  it.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Livingstone,  the  celebrated  divine.  By  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Gordon,  second  Laird  of  Pennynghame  of  that  name 
(grandfather  of  Alexander,  fifth  Viscount  Kenmure),  he  had  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  His  eldest  son  predeceased  him  in  1645.  He  himself 
died  in  November,  1653. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  William  Gordon  of  Earlston, 
born  in  16 14.     This  gentleman  began  early  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
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firm  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  cause.  He  made  it  a  condition,  in 
granting  leases  of  his  lands,  that  the  party  obtaining  them  should  observe 
family  worship,  and  he  went  every  Sunday  to  church  at  the  head  of  his 
tenantry.  It  also  appears  from  some  curious  anecdotes  in  Wodrow's 
"  Analecta,"  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club,  that  he  had  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  his- skill  in  solving  cases  of  conscience.  Feeling  deeply  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  he  supported  the  right  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Scottish 
throne.  He  was  also  in  favour  of  the  Restoration,  1660.  In  1663  he 
was  ordered  by  the  commissioners  to  assist  in  settling  an  episcopalian 
minister  in  the  parish  of  Dairy,  of  which  he  was  the  patron  ;  but  refusing 
to  comply,  he  was,  on  30  July,  summoned  before  the  Council.  To  this 
citation  he  paid  no  attention,  and  in  consequence  was,  24  November  the 
same  year,  charged  with  keeping  conventicles  and  private  meetings  in  his 
house,  and  ordered  to  appear  again  before  the  Council.  Disregarding 
this  second  summons  also,  sentence  of  banishment  was  immediately  issued 
against  him.  He  was  commanded  to  depart  the  kingdom  within  a  month 
— not  to  return  under  pain  of  death,  and  bound  to  live  peaceably  during 
that  time  under  the  penalty  of  ;^io,ooo.  This  severe  sentence  he  like- 
wise disobeyed,  and  was  thereafi:er  visited  with  a  most  rigorous  perse- 
cution by  the  Government.  In  1667  he  was  turned  out  of  his  house, 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  military  force,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards  he  was  forced,  like  many  others,  to  lead  a  wanderincr  life, 
exposed  to  many  hardships  and  privations.  Aftier  the  battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  as  he  was  hastening  forward  to  join  the  Covenanters,  not  having 
heard  of  their  defeat,  he  was  encountered  near  the  fatal  field  by  a  party  of 
English  dragoons,  when,  refusing  to  surrender,  he  was  killed  upon  the 
spot.  This  took  place  on  22  January,  1679.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Glassford,  where  a  pillar,  without  any  inscription,  was  erected 
over  his  grave.  By  his  wife,  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hope,  Lord 
Craighall,  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

His  eldest  son  Alexander  Gordon,  born  in  1650,  succeeded  him  in  his 
estates.  He  was  engaged  in  the  action  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken.  In  riding  through  the  town  of  Hamilton,  pursued 
by  the  military,  he  met  one  of  his  tenants,  who  caused  him  to  dismount, 
dress  himself  in  woman's  clothes,  and  rock  his  child's  cradle.  After  the 
search  was  over  he  proceeded  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Robert  Hamilton 
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of  Preston,  in  Holland,  to  represent  the  depressed  state  of  the  united 
societies  to  the  churches  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  in  his  absence  he  was, 
19  February,  1680,  declared  guilty  of  treason,  his  estate  forfeited,  and  he 
himself  condemned  to  death,  when  found.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was 
captured  on  board  ship,  and  on  21  August,  1683,  ordered  to  be  beheaded 
on  the  former  sentence,  without  trial.  His  execution,  however,  was 
delayed  till  some  questions  were  put  to  him,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
Rye  House  plot,  with  a  participation  in  which  he  had  been  unjustly 
charged,  and  in  the  meantime  an  answer  was  required  by  the  privy  council 
from  London  as  to  the  following  point,  which  it  seems  had  occurred  to 
them  as  one  of  difficulty  :  "  Whether  a  person  under  sentence  of  death 
could  be  put  to  question  by  torture  ?"  To  which  the  reply  was,  "Yes,  as 
to  any  crimes  after  condemnation  !"  meaning  the  condemnation  of  1680. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  examine  him  upon  events  of  which  he  might 
be  cognisant  from  the  period  between  February,  1680,  and  August,  1683. 
The  examination  is  given  in  Bishop  Sprat's  "  History  of  the  Rye  House 
Plot,"  of  which  Mr.  Gordon  declared  his  ignorance,  when  believed  to  be 
on  his  death-bed,  7th  December  the  same  year.  Owing  to  his  state  of 
health  he  was  not  actually  put  to  the  torture,  being  only  examined  with 
the  instruments  before  his  eyes.  By  the  intercession  of  his  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  his  life  was  spared  ;  but  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  suc- 
cessively in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Bass  Rock,  and  in  Blackness 
Castle,  till  the  Revolution  released  him.  The  heavy  hours  of  his  nearly 
six  years'  imprisonment  he  relieved  by  devoting  himself  to  wood-carving, 
and  exe:uted  some  pieces  curiously  descriptive  of  his  times  and  family. 
Heraldry,  in  which  he  had  a  good  taste,  formed  another  amusement.  By 
his  first  wife  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton  cf  Preston, 
he  had  a  large  family  ;  and  by  his  second  wife,  Hon.  Marion  Gordon, 
daughter  of  fifth  Viscount  Kenmure,  he  had  a  son,  William  Gordon,  fifth  of 
Culvennan,  and  a  daughter,  Grizell,  who  married  Alexander  Gordon  of 
Carleton.     Sir  Alexander  died  10  November,  1726. 

Although  the  eldest  son,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  was  the  second  baronet 
of  Earlston,  the  title  having  been  conferred  first  on  the  second  son.  Sir 
William  Gordon  of  x-^fton,  born  in  1654.  When  only  16  years  of  age  the 
latter  joined  the  army  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Brandenburg,  and  for  fifteen 
years   was   engaged  in  constant   active  military  service   on   the  Continent. 
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With  the  Earl  of  Argyie  he  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  27  May, 
1685,  and  after  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  he  rejoined  the  Prussian  army, 
but  came  over  to  England  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  Revolution. 
He  subsequently  served  against  France  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  in  July,  1692.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  and  having  received  several  wounds 
he  enjoyed  pensions  of  ;{!i82  a  year.  He  was  also  appointed  governor  of 
Fort  William  in  Inverness-shire,  and  on  9  July,  1706,  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia.  Dying  without  issue  male  in 
December,  171  8,  his  elder  brother  Alexander  of  Earlston  succeeded  him  in 
the  baronetcy  in  terms  of  the  patent,  as  well  as  in  the  estate  of  Aft:on. 

Patricia,  great-granddaughter  of  the  second  baronet,  and  daughter  of 
Gilbert  Gordon  of  Halleaths,  was  the  first  wife  of  the  first  Lord  Panmure, 
and  the  mother,  with  other  children,  of  the  second  Lord  Panmure,  long 
known  as  Hon.  Fox  Maule. 

Sir  Alexander,  the  second  baronet,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 
Sir  Thomas,  third  baronet.  The  latter,  born  26  October,  1685,  married 
first,  in  1 7 10,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Boick,  or  Boyack,  Esq.,  of 
Edinburgh  (issue,  several  children)  ;  secondly.  Miss  Gibson  of  Whitehaven, 
without  issue.  His  two  eldest  sons,  Thomas  and  Archibald,  predeceased 
him.      He  died  23  March,  1769. 

His  third  but  eldest  surviving  son.  Sir  John,  became  fourth  baronet. 
Born  20  December,  1720,  he  entered  the  army,  and  was  a  captain  in  the 
70th  Foot.  He  married  in  1775  Anne,  daughter  of  Mylne  of  Powderhall, 
(without  issue),  and  died  17  October,  1795. 

His  nephew,  Sir  John,  born  4  October,  1780,  son  of  James  Gordon, 
Esq.,  of  Jamaica,  by  Christiana  Scarlett  his  wife  (who  died  in  1794), 
youngest  son  of  the  third  baronet,  succeeded  as  fifth  baronet.  He  was  at 
one  period  an  officer  in  the  Royal  or  ist  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  resided  for 
some  time  on  his  estate  in  St.  Anne's  parish,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  called 
Earlston,  after  the  ancient  residence  of  his  ancestors  in  Galloway.  He  died 
8  January,  1S43.  -^^  ^^^^  twice  married,  but  had  issue  only  by  his  second 
wife  Mary  (eldest  daughter  of  William  Irving,  Esq.,  of  Gribton,  by  his  wife 
Jean  Currie  of  Newlaw,  Dumfriesshire),  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  The 
sons  were:  i.  John,  born  in  1826,  drowned  while  bathing  16  July,  1842  ; 
2.  William,  who  succeeded;   3.  James  Irving,   born    19  December,    1838. 
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Mary  Christian,  the  second  daughter,  married   in  1854  John  Shand,   Esq., 
M.D.,  of  Kirkcudbright. 

The  second  son,  Sir  William,  born  20  October,  1830,  succeeded  as 
sixth  baronet.  In  i  S49  he  entered  the  army  as  a  cornet  in  the  i  7th  Lancers, 
and  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Crimea,  also  in  India.  In  1854  he 
was  severelv  wounded  before  Sebastopol,  and  in  1856  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1858  he  became  a  major  in  the  army,  and 
in  1859  a  major  in  his  own  regiment.  He  married  first,  in  1857, 
Catherine,  relict  of  P.  J.  Joyce,  Esq.,  of  Caltra  Park,  county  Galway,  and 
second  daughter  of  John  Page,  Esq.  ;  and  secondly,  in  1866,  Mary  Grace, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Maxwell,  Bart.,  of  Cardoness.  Since  the  death  of 
the  ninth  Viscount  Kenmure  on  ist  September,  1S47,  he  is  considered  the 
nearest  male  heir  of  Sir  John  Gordon,  the  twelfth  Laird  of  Lochinvar. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  present  Lady  Gordon  of  Earlston,  a  portrait 
has  been  obtained  of  Sir  William  Gordon  of  Afton;*  also  the  picture  and 
history  of  the  old  oak  cabinet  carved  by  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  and  a  rare 
copy  of  Lady  Gordon's  Soliloquies,  which  are  here  reproduced  in  facsimile. 

ANCIENT   OAK    CABINET. 

In  the  possession  of  R.  \V.  Train,  Esq.,  Greenock. 

The  accompanying  Engraving  represents  a  cabinet  of  remarkable  origin  and 
interest,  which  many  years  ago  came  by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  the  late 
Joseph  Train,  Esq.,  of  Lochvale  Cottage,  Castle  Douglas,  Galloway,  so  long  the 
intimate  antiquarian  friend  and  untiring  correspondent  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to 
whom  he  supplied  many  materials  for  his  celebrated  novels,  and  the  orieinal 
traditional  sketches  of  not  a  few  of  his  most  prominent  characters.  Generous,  not 
only  in  that  direction,  but  in  every  other,  Mr.  Train  was  constantly  picking  up,  and 
sending  to  Sir  Walter,  whatever  singular  antiquarian  remains  could  be  reached 
within  the  wide  districts  of  his  supervision  and  still  wider  correspondence:  and  this 
cabinet,  therefore,  would  have  gone  the  same  road,  had  not  the  great  Minstrel's 
death  prevented  it.  Shortly  after  this  event  the  unique  treasure  became  discovered 
and  possessed  by  Mr.  Train.  Thus  all  sorts  of  interesting  associations  cluster 
round  it:  those  connected  with  its  stay  in  the  hands  of  so  remarkable  a  man  as 
Mr.  Train  himself,  where  thousands  of  all  ranks  from  time  to  time  admired  it :  its 
frustrated  destination  to  Sir  Walter  Scott :  and  then,  overtopping  all,  its  special 
origin  and  history  until  thus  brought  under  notice. 

It  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  the  Gordons  of  Earlston,  a  branch  of  the  noble 
family  of  Kennuire  and  Lochinvar,  which  family  sprang  originally  from  the  same 
source  as  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Gordon,  lately  merged  in  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  The  Earlston  branch  of  the  Kenmure  and  Lochinvar  family  was, 
throushout  the  whole  of  its  successions,  always  forward  in  the  defence  both  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty;  they  suffered  unspeakable  hardships,  and  seemed  often  on 
the  very  verge  of  extinction  from  this  cause.  After  the  Reformation  dawned, 
through  the  labours  of  Wycliff'e  and  the  Lollards,  their  followers  dispersed  them- 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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selves  througliOLit  the  benighted  kingdoms.  They  and  their  disciples  in  that  part  of 
Gallowav  found  refuge,  amongst  other  places,  in  Earlston  ;  and  there  long  remained 
in  the  family  a  copv  of  the  New  Testament  translation  of  that  early  period,  which, 
in  quiet  time,  they  constantlv  used  at  worship  within  doors,  and,  when  persecution 
raged,  retired  into  the  recesses  of  the  woods  around  and  used  there  privately  in  like 
manner.  At  length  the  heroic  head  of  the  family  was  seized,  ard  shut  up  a  prisoner 
in  Blackness  Castle  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  for  eighteen  years.  It  was  during  this  long 
period  that  he  amused  his  less  serious  hours  in  carving  the  whole  woodwork  of  this 
cabinet,  which  thus  illustrates  not  only  his  own  turn  for,  and  ingenuity  in,  such 
employment,  but  shews  also  the  state  of  so  very  interesting  an  art  in  Scotland  at 
the  period  in  question,  there  being  no  doubt  but  that,  both  in  design  and  finish,  he 
wrought  from  patterns,  which,  if  not  present  in  his  confinement,  were  at  least 
familiar  to  his  memory. 

This  precious  heirloom  descended  iu  the  family  possession  until  at  length  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  of  Greenlaw,  near  Castle 
Doucrlas,  another  branch  of  the  Kenmure  and  Lochinvar  family,  at  whose  death 
it  was  brought  to  public  sale,  .when  the  sure-eyed  and  quick-scented  antiquary, 
Mr.  Train,  being  of  course  present  and  intent  upon  it,  was  allowed  to  carry  off  and 
add  the  prize  to  his  other  spuUa  optima.  It  is  made  of  black  oak  of  the  hardest 
kind,  and  some  of  the  carvings  are  very  elaborate  and  beautiful,  entirely  hollowed 
out  of  the  solid  wood.  On  the  top  is  the  date  "  1614"  in  raised  figures,  and  beside 
the  coats-of-arms  are  the  letters  "  J.  G."  and  "  M.  C,"  believed  to  mean  "  John 
Gordon,"  head  of  the  house  of  Earlston  mentioned,  and  his  equally  heroic  spouse 
"  Margaret  Campbell,"  descended  from  the  illustrious  family  of  Argyle.  A  tradition 
floats  in  the  district  to  this  day  that  Earlston  made  it  to  hold  his  family  Bible, 
which  shews  how  accurately  tradition  generally  catches  up,  stereotypes,  and  trans- 
mits the  leading  features  of  interesting  characters :  for  as  Earlston  willingly  perilled 
all  for  that  precious  volume  and  its  truths,  no  one  main  reason  for  making  the 
cabinet  could  have  been  ascribed  to  him  with  more  probability  than  this.  With  all 
respect  for  tradi'ion,  however,  the  work  may  safely  be  supposed  to  have  been 
commenced  and  prosecuted  merely  as  said  above— to  amuse  his  less  serious  hours, 
without  any  predestination  of  its  future  uses. 

The  cabinet  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Train,  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office,  Greenock,  son  of  the  late  worthy  poet,  historian,  and  antiquary,  to 
whom  we  owe  its  final  preservation  as  here  narrated.  (An  engraving  of  the  cabinet 
was  given  in  the  "Illustrated  News  of  the  World,"  29  May,  1858.) 
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An  account  of  the   Particular 

SOLILOQLHES    and    COVENANT    ENGAGEMENTS   or 

MRS.  JANET   HAMILTON, 

The  Deceased  Lady  of  ALEX.  GORDON  of  Earlston, 

Upon  the  several  diets  and  at  the  several  places  underwritten,  which  were  found 
in  her  cabinet  among  her  papers,  after  her  death,  at  Earlston,  26  February, 
1696.  Being  all  written  and  subscribed  with  her  own  hand,  and  thought 
fit  to  be  discovered  for  the  encoura2;ement  of  others  to  the  like  duty. 


Taken  from  a  Glasgow  copy,  printed  in  the  year  1754. 


Stirling,  printed  in  the  year  1799. 


The  first,  dated  at  Blackness  Castle,  December,  1687. 

O  Lord,  I  desire  to  bless  thy  name  for  thy  former  loving  kindness  unto  me 
in  the  time  of  my  strait,  in  helping  and  standing  b\'  me  when  overcharged  with 
affliction,  and  deserted  of  friends.  What  was  I  and  mv  father's  house  ?  A  poor 
insufficient  creature,  taken  up  with  nothing  but  vanities  of  all  sorts.  O  what 
moved  a  holy  God  ever  to  condescend  to  look  upon  me,  and  pass  by  so  many 
much  more  w  orthy  than  poor  undeserving  me  ?  O  praises  be  unto  thee,  O  Most 
High  !  O  that  my  tongue  were  employed  thro'  time  in  magnifying  the  holy  name 
of  so  merciful  a  God  !  May  not  I  say  that  his  mercies  are  over  all  his  other  works 
to  me  !  May  not  I  sit  and  admire  his  free  love,  first  in  inclining  my  heart  to  love 
him  and  his  people  and  in  casting  my  lot  amongst  the  godly,  and  in  bestowing  a 
godly  and  kind  husband  unto  me  when  left  destitute  of  father  or  mother:  and  that 
he  did  so  care  for  me,  as  not  to  suffer  me  to  enjoy  the  desires  of  my  heart,  but  was 
at  pains  to  hedge  in  mv  way  with  thorns:  and  his  infinite  love  suffered  me  not  to 
sit  at  my  ease,  enjc  ying  my  pleasure  in  the  day  of  Zion's  calamity. 

And  preparing  the  way  by  smaller  trials  for  greater,  thou  didst,  in  thine  infinite 
love  and  wisdom,  not  at  first  cast  me  into  the  hottest  flames  of  the  furnace,  lest 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  stand,  but  in  fright  fainted  and  turned  back  :  but, 
O  praise,  praise  be  to  him  that  inhabits  eternity  !  that  condescended  so  far  to  me 
a  worm,  as  sweetly  to  train  me  up,  alluring  me  and  speaking  comfortably  to  me 
at  my  first  entry  into  the  wilderness.  Thou  caused  thy  word  to  be  to  my  soul  as 
the  honey  and  the  honey-comb.  Thou  madst  me  sit  under  thy  shadow  with  great 
delight,  and  thy  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste.  So  that  many  a  time,  that  which  to 
on-lookers  was  sad  was  sweet  to  me.  The  Lord  did  so  support  and  feast  me  in 
his  banqueting  house,  that  I  was  made  to  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  my  tribulations. 
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Likewise,  thou  didst  not  sufler  me  to  go  on  with  those  that  were  indifferent  in 
Christ's  matters,  but  with  thy  rod  thou  didst  raise  such  a  zeal  and  love  on  my 
spirit,  and  so  filled  my  mouth  with  arguments,  that  I  could  not  see  anything  like 
defection  from,  or  wrong  done  to,  any  of  thy  truths,  without  resenting,  testifying, 
and  contending  against  it.  Thou  so  far  changed  my  heart,  which  w  as  proud  and 
haughty,  much  disdaining  the  converse  of  the  poor — that  thou  helped  me  to  be 
denied  to  great  folk,  and  to  the  reproach  I  suflered  on  that  head,  making  the 
company  of  the  poor  that  'vere  godly  in  the  land  dear  unto  me :  and  I  hope  they 
shall  be  so,  while  they  keep  in  God's  way — he  having  passed  by  the  great  ones, 
and  honoured  the  poor,  making  them  boldly  to  testify  for  him :  and  those  whom 
he  honours,  I  desire  thro'  grace  to  honour.  Praise  be  to  thee,  whose  care  of  me 
was  such,  that  it  was  ministers  who  were  valiant  for  Christ  that  he  sent  in  my 
way:  such  as  did  not  flatter  me  in  my  sin,  but  faithfully  and  freely  did  hold  out  in 
the  gospel  what  was  sin  and  what  was  duty,  and  sealed  the  same  with  their  blood. 
How  didst  thou  encourage  me  with  many  sweet  answers  of  prayers  to  confirm  me 
in  thy  love.  Thou  didst  help  me  in  the  days  of  thy  love  to  me,  to  make  a  full 
resignation  of  all  that  was  mine  unto  thee.  When  I  was  put  out  of  all,  stripped 
bare  and  destitute,  not  knowing  of  shelter  to  me  and  my  poor  babes,  how 
calmly  and  quietly  didst  thou  help  me  to  go  under  it!  so  that  I  was  made  to  fear 
that  it  was  stupidity,  and  not  supporting  grace.  And  such  was  thy  love,  that  even 
in  that  thou  would  not  let  me  go  without  a  reproof:  for  there  was  a  friend  suffered 
to  wrong  me  in  a  business,  and  the  Lord  withdrew,  and  then  I  was  as  a  bullock 
unaccustomed  to  the  yoke:  I  could  not  get  it  borne,  until  1  mourned  for  my  folly, 
in  thinking  that  nature  could  do  anything  in  me  without  assisting  o-race :  then  he 
helped  me  to  make  full  resignation  anew  of  all  that  was  mine,  and  to  look  beyond 
all  earthly  portions  unto  that  noble  inheritance  which  thou  hast  purchased  with 
thine  own  blood :  and  gave  me  a  full  contentedness  in  all  my  sufferings,  both  from 
friends  and  foes.  And  when  thou  didst  for  the  trial  of  my  faith  and  patience, 
throw  me  in  very  h  .  .  .  flames  of  aflSiction,  having  all  discouragements  from  the 
world  that  a  poor  thing  could  be  trysted  with,  and  that  which  was  sore  .  .  to  me, 
not  having  that  measure  of  sense  ....  thy  |)resence  as  sometimes  before  :  but  .  . 
that  condescendence  !  0  that  fatherly  love  that  did  not  suffer  me  to  sink  in  this 
storm  which  was  lightly  looked  on  by  the  most  part :  few  to  sympathize  with  me, 
but  many  thinking  it  their  duty  to  add  to  my  afHiction.  O  praises  !  praises  be  co 
thee,  who  at  that  time  helped  me  to  sit  silent,  bearing  thy  indignation  patiently 
because  I  sinned  against  thee,  yet  thy  mercies  did  not  fail  towards  me,  and  did  by 
restraining  grace  bind  me  in,  not  giving  me  liberty  to  seek  sinful  deliverances. 
O  Lord,  continue  in  thy  love  in  keeping  me  in  thy  way,  that  I  may  have  reason  to 
set  up  my  Ebednezzar,  and  to  say.  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  me.  O  thou 
that  hast  begun  this  good  work,  perfect  it,  that  I  may  praise  thy  holy  name  thro' 
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time  and  all  eternity.  And  now,  O  Lord,  out  of  the  sense  of  all  tliese  thv  loving 
knidncsses  towards  thy  poor  handmaid,  I  desire  In  thy  strength  to  renew  former 
engagements,  and  solemnly  anew  to  enter,  into  covenant  with  thee.  O  Lord,  help 
me  to  go  sincerely  about  it,  and  ....  thy  presence  go  along  with  the  duty. 

O    Lord,   I  here  desire  to  enter  solennily  to  covenant  with  thee,  taking  thee 
for  my  Lord  and  Master,  accepting  thee  on  thy  own  .  .  .  ms,  taking   thee  for  my 
Kmg,   Priest,   and    Prophet  :    and   in    my   station    thro'    thy  grace,   ....  stand   by 
truth,  and  cheerfully  to  take  on  ....  yoke  and  follow  thee.     Lord,  thou  knowest  my 
weakness  :   I  desire  to  believe  that  thou  wilt  be  a  present  help,  in   the  dav  of  need, 
to  me  according  to  thy  promise  :  and  I,  in  the  faith  of  this,   do  go  on  :   I  here  give 
my  hearty  consent  to  thy  coming  and  taking   possession  of  mv  soul,  and  to  thy 
casting  out  of  all   there   that  stands  in   opposition   to  thee.     Come,  Lord  Jesus, 
subdue  all  my  corruptions,  and  bring  them  under  thy  feet,  that  I  mav  be  thro'  thee 
a  conqueror  over  them.      I    desire    here  to  take  thee   for  my  All,  to  be  ruled  and 
governed   by    thee,   acquiescing   to   whatever  shall  be  thy  way  of  dealing  with  me. 
Give  me  thyself,  and  this  shall  be  all  my  desire:   I  desire  to  enter  my  protestation 
at  the  throne  of  grace,   against  all   principalities  and   powers  in  me  that  stand  out 
against  thee,  and  shall  endeavour,  in  thy  strength,  to  war  against  them,  for  they 
reign  as  tyrants  not  having  consent.     Whatever  I  have  been,  I  dare  here  accept 
the   ofter  of  peace  thro'    Christ,  and  do  make  a  sure  covenant  with  thee  this  day, 
never  to  be  reversed,  hoping  thou  wilt  make  all  forthcoming  unto  me,  both  on  thy 
part  and  mine.     I  desire  here  to  own  all  the  controverted  truths  that  are  founded 
on  thy  holy  word  :  which   word   I  desire  to  be  my  rule,  and  to  confess  thee  before 
men,  that  thou  mayest  confess  me  before  the  Father.      Lord,  give  me  in  that  hour, 
if  I  shall  be  brought  before  great  ones  for  thy  Name's  sake.     I  desire  to  adhere  to  all 
the  articles  of  the  Covenants,  National  and  Solemn  League,  to  which  I  am  ensjafcd  : 
only  I  disown  the  king's  part  of  it,  he  having   unkinged    himself  by  the  breach  of 
Covenants,  and  by  making  our  land  a  land  of  graven  images,  that  was  so  solemnly 
given  up  to  God:   I  desire  in  weakness  to  adhere  to  it,  altho'  burnt  by  the  hand  of 
the   hangman,  and   now  buried  by  those  that  better  things  were  expected  of.     O 
Lord,    I   desire   to   close  all,  by  giving  myself  up  to  thee,  and  all  mine.     Accept, 
Ltord  Jesus  Christ,   and    help   to    perform,  and  own  me  as   thy  covenanted  child, 
protesting  humbly,    that   failing    on    my    part   (against   which    I   resolve    as    thou 
knowest)  shall   not  make  void  this  covenant.     I  have  accepted  of  thy  offer  upon 
thy  own  terms,  and  will  henceforth  wait  for  what  is  good,  that  w  hen  thou  comest 
I  may  rejoice  in  thee,  crying.  This  is  my  God,  I  have  waited  for  him.     As  witness 
my  hand  at  Blackness  Castle. 

Sic  subscribitur, 
December,  1687.  JANET  HAMILTON. 
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The  second,  dated  at  Earlston,  January,  1691. 

Lord,  thou  knowest  my  former  ensxagemcnts,  which  passed  betwixt  my  soul 
and  thee,  when  I  entered  into  covenant  with  thee  (to  my  soul's  great  comfort)  in 
the  sweet  Castle  of  Blackness.  I  giving  mvself  u]i  unto  thee,  promising  to  be  for 
thee  in  my  station,  adhering  to  thy  sacred  scriptures,  and  to  our  noble  work  of 
reformation,  which  was  then  the  head  of  my  sufferings,  and  for  which  I  had  lost 
the  favour  of  my  relations  and  Christian  friends,  whose  untenderness  to  mc  made 
me  sit  solitary,  eating  the  bread  of  adversity,  and  drinking  the  water  of  affliction  : 
killed  all  the  day  long  with  sore  and  hea\T  reproaches  :  few  or  none  to  sym- 
pathize with  me  but  thyself,  who  sweetened  all  my  trials  with  the  soul  comforting 
consolations  of  thy  Holy  Spirit :  such  contentcdness  thou  gave  me  in  thy  sweet 
cross,  that  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  weary.  I  at  that  time  engaged  to  endure 
what  ingredients  thou  shouldest  put  in  my  cup  to  drink,  and  to  drink  cheerfully 
and  submissively.  Such  was  thy  love  to  me,  that  thou  brought  nie  from  under  the 
feet  of  that  cruel  enemy,  without  wTonging  tnith  :  and  hast  letten  me  see,  that  I 
have  nothing  to  boast  of,  it  being  nothing  in  me  but  ever  free  grace  that  perfected 
strength  in  my  weakness.  O  that  I  had  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that  I  might 
shew  all  thy  praises  !  It  was  not  I,  but  thou  who  magnified  thy  power,  in  carrying 
a  poor  weak  thing  thro'  such  depths,  and  suffered  great  ones  to  stagger  and  fall  in 
the  way.  Thy  word  was  made  out  in  making  use  of  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise.  Thou  hast  made  thy  infinite  love  to  carry  thro'  a 
poor  finite  creature. 

How  often  have  I  been  made  to  stand  and  wonder,  and  admire  free  love : 
knowing  my  own  weakness,  and  the  many  infirmities  I  am  liable  to,  by  a  body  of 
sin  and  death :  such  was  thy  love,  that  thou  gave  me  such  courage,  that  neither 
the  flattering  of  friends  nor  the  threats  of  enemies  could  move  me  to  do  anything 
to  truth's  disadvantage  !  Such  was  thy  love  to  me !  0  thy  sweet  cross  !  thy  yoke 
was  made  easy  to  me,  and  thy  burden  light.  O  that  any  should  fear  at  thy  sou! 
instructing  rods !  How  many  lessons  of  Christianity  are  to  be  learned  under  thy 
rod  !  So  much  comfort  and  consolation  is  to  be  found  in  quietly  and  calmly 
acquiescing  to  his  will,  that  I  may  say,  I  shall  never  have  such  contentcdness, 
were  I  to  be  the  inheritor  of  the  whole  world,  as  I  had  under  the  sweet  cross  of 
Christ.  O  praises  I  praises  to  him  who  made  it  so !  ...  .  But  with  what  a  heavy 
heart  did  I  come  out  of  that  Castle  of  Blackness  I  The  Lord  did  give  me  such  a 
sight  of  the  intricate  dispensations  that  the  Church  was  to  meet  with,  by  the 
comincr  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  mstead  of  being  compast  about  with  songs  of 
deliverance,  it  was  attended  with  great  heaviness  :  I  could  take  pleasure  in  nothing, 
but  mourning  over  the  sad  things  I  saw  coming  on  the  Church.  When  others 
were  rejoicing,  I  durst  not  make  mention  of  my  disconsolate  case.  When  they 
spake  of  preferment  to  my   family,   it  was  as  a  sword  to  my  heart.       I  cried,  and 
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the  Lord  heard  me  in  that :  and  instead  of  that,  he  gave  me  the  assurance  of  the 
salvation  of  my  son  William,  and  gave  me  full  submission  to  his  sickness,  which 
I  could  never  win  to  before,  accompanied  with  many  sweet  melting  days,  which 
was  to  me  an  inexpressible  mercy.  Oh,  then!  what  did  I  see  ne.M?  The  work 
of  God  betrayed,  not  by  enemies,  nor  by  that  partv  only  that  had  sitten  at  their 
ease,  but  by  those  ministers  and  people  that  had  jeoparded  their  lives  in  the  high 
places  (if  the  fields,  taking  cheerfully  the  spoilinfr  of  their  goods  :  these  are  they 
that  have  buried  the  work  of  the  Lord,  saddened  the  hearts  of  their  poor  afflicted 
brethren,  buried  the  Covenant  and  the  Reformation  work,  which  was  the  glory  of 
our  land. 

Seeing  all  this  with  the  home-coming  to  mv  house,  which  I  thought  I  never 
would  have  enjoyed  again  till  Christ  had  been  restored  to  his  rights:  for,  O  Lord, 
thou  knowest  that  I  desired  not  delivery  till  it  had  come  with  Zion's  :  I  say  this 
cast  me  into  a  great  grief.  Lord,  thou  knowest  my  burden  :  it  is  not  hid  from 
thee,  and  it  is  all  my  comfort.  O  the  depths  of  the  intricate  dispen_sations  I  have 
been  trysted  with,  since  I  came  out  of  that  foresaid  Castle  !  If  it  were  not  that 
my  case  and  Zion's  is  somewhat  levelled  alike,  surely  I  would  sink  beneath  the 
stream  :  but  the  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  Lord, 
help  me,  that  I  weary  not  before  it  be  at  an  end. 

Would  it  not  affect  any  soul  that  ever  had  any  love  to  Christ,  to  see  the  sad 
fruit  of  a  personal  delivery — every  one  running  out  of  the  furnace  after  the  world, 
and  after  his  own  rights  and  privileges,  without  being  concerned  to  enquire  how 
Christ  is  invested  in  his  rights  and  prerogatives.  Oh  !  is  this  the  gratitude  we  have 
shewn  him  for  all  his  loving  kindnesses  to  us  in  the  wilderness!  Is  this  all  we 
have  rendered  to  him — to  run  as  so  many  sheep  out  of  a  fold  every  one  to  what  he 
could  win  at,  without  ever  looking  and  considering  what  was  their  duty  to  do  in 
such  a  time  for  Christ  and  his  cause  !  O  wrath  is  gone  out  against  us !  Plague 
upon  plague  is  the  portion  for  professcirs  of  this  generation  !  0  Lord,  I  fear  I,  and 
many  others,  have  been  building  upon  a  sandy  foundation:  suffering  more  out  of 
an  expectation  of  a  temporal  delivery,  than  out  of  love  to  Christ  and  his  cause! 
the  event  of  the  sufferings  of  Scotland  speaks  out  the  truth  of  this,  the  sight 
whereof  has  made  my  heart  to  tremble.  Therefore,  O  Lord,  I  desire  that  thou 
wouldest  uncover  the  deceit  of  my  heart  in  this,  with  a  true  sense  of  it  upon  my 
spirit,  that  I  may  mourn  in  secret  places  for  it.  O  !  give  me  thy  assisting  grace 
and  helping  hand  in  this  reeling,  fainting  and  failing  time,  that  I  may  be  helped,  in 
singleness  and  uprightness  of  heart,  and  in  sincerity  without  hypocrisy  or  guile,  to 
lay  that  foundation  stone  right,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  O  come  and  give  thy 
consent  to  this  covenant  and  bargain  this  day  :  let  thy  presence  shew  thy  satisfaction 
in  it,  that  I  may  win  to  the  faith — that  not  only  I  have  covenanted  with  thee,  but 
that  thou  hast  condescended  in  thy  infinite  love  to  covenant  with  me,  and  hast 
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made  it  sure  in  evervtliing.  Now,  Lord,  I  desire  to  enter  into  covenant  with  thee 
this  day,  m  fijiposition  to  ail  the  corruptions  of  a  body  of  sin  and  death  that  I  am 
mastered  with  :  I  desire  in  thy  sight  to  protest  against  all  things  in  me,  or  my 
family,  that  is  not  like  thee :  and  in  this  day,  to  invite  thee  back  to  my  house  on 
any  terms — and  do  not  break  us  with  thy  long  absence.  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  and 
take  up  thy  dwelling  amonsist  us — we  are  a  heartless  compan]'  w  ithout  thee.  Come 
to  the  heads,  and  tell  us  what  is  dutv,  and  our  dutv :  and  put  work  in  our  hands. 
Art  thou  passing  bv  us  as  one  that  hath  no  more  a  work  for  us  to  do  ?  O  Lord, 
I  cannot  think  upon  this  :  let  not  our  iniquities  put  a  stop  in  thy  way  :  come  over 
the  mountains  of  opposition,  and  put  us  to  dutv,  and  keep  us  at  duty,  and  dwell 
with  us.  I  invite  thee  to  come  to  mv  poor  babes:  let  them  be  of  the  little  children 
that  thou  suffer  lO  come  unto  thee.  Salvation  to  him  that  appears  to  be  near  his 
close:  let  him  have  mercy  in,  and  thro',  a  complete  Mediator  Christ:  let  thy 
sympathy  and  free  love  be  extended  towards  him,  he  being  one  of  thy  sufferers, 
wanting  the  administration  of  thy  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  because  of  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  ministers.  Lord,  thou  knowcst  that  it  was  not  in  contempt  of  thy  holy 
ordinance  that  it  was  wanting :  but  we  could  not  in  our  station  shew  in  a  more 
eminent  way  our  dislike  to  the  injuries  done  to  thee,  O  Lord,  by  unfaithful  ministers  : 
all  their  treachery  is  well  known  unto  thee.  Lord,  break  the  snares,  and  let  thy 
poor  flock  escape  :  and  hasten  the  day  when  mv  kids  shall  feed  beside  the  shepherd's 
tents.  I  invite  thee  this  day  to  every  soul  within  my  family  :  let  the  work  of  grace 
be  amongst  them  all,  every  one  encouraging  another  in  the  way  of  duty,  that  we 
may  be  a  little  sanctuary  for  thee  to  dwell  in.  I  invite  thee,  0  Lord,  this  day,  to 
return  to  poor  covenanted  Scotland :  altho'  she  has  broken  covenant  with  thee,  yet 
thou  must  not  give  up  with  her.  Remember  thy  former  loving  kindness  to  her, 
and,  for  thine  own  Name's  sake,  return,  return,  and  deliver.  Are  not  enemies 
rejoicing,  that  they  have  gotten  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Zion  to  help  them  to 
lay  on  the  grave-stone,  to  hold  down  the  work  ?  Are  not  enemies  crying.  Where 
is  the  covenanted  (Jod  of  Scotland  ?  and  saying,  If  this  work  had  been  of  God,  it 
would  have  stood:  So  that  all  the  blood  of  thy  people,  and  the  cause  of  God  for 
which  they  suffered,  is  now  buried,  with  the  mockery  of  some  and  the  joy  of  others. 
But  thou  who  art  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  rouse  up  thyself,  and  let  it  be 
known  to  all  nations,  that  the  covenanted  God  of  Scotland  lives  and  reigns  1 
O  that  the  resurrection  of  thy  buried  work  were  more  glorious  than  ever!  Let 
Zion's  walls  be  built  again  so  that  she  may  be  beautiful  as  Tirza,  comely  as 
Jerusalem,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners : 
so  that  her  enemies  may  tremble,  and  her  children  who  for  a  long  time  have  been 
mourniug  over  her  rubbish,  may  rejoice  in  her  comely  order,  and  be  compassed 
about  with  songs.  I  invite  thee  to  the  poor  betrayed  scattered  societies  in  Scotland, 
that   thou   art   now  justly  contending   with.     The    marks   of  thy  displeasure  are 
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evlclfiuly  to  be  seen  in  every  meeting:  an  absent  God  in  everv  piece  of  duty:  love 
and  tenderness  much  gone:  heart-burnings  and  contendings  and  lukewarmness 
breed  nothing  iii<e  a  practical  work  among  the  most  part,  or  making  any  progress 
in  the  way  of  Christianity.  Is  not  all  this  come  upon  us,  because  our  God  is  not 
amongst  us  ?  O  that  thou,  O  Lord,  wonkiest  return  and  make  known  for  what 
thou  art  contending,  and  remove  their  spiritual  plagues,  and  let  thv  Spirit  be  poured 
OLit  anxMig  the  sinners  in  Zion,  and  let  them  again  behold  the  King's  face  in  peace. 
I  desire  to  invite  thee  to  every  afflicted  and  wearied  sou!  that  is  tust,  and  like  to 
faint  on  the  dark  mountains,  passing  thro'  dark  steps,  and  none  to  speak  comfort- 
ably LHito  them,  but  every  one  adding  grief  to  grief.  Lord,  appear  thou  for  their 
help,  and  shorten  these  days  for  the  elect's  sake,  lest  they  faint  under  the  burden, 
and  put  forth  their  hands  to  iniquity.  I  desire  this  day  to  covenant  with  thee,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  power  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  that  has  eaten  out  the  life  of 
Christianity,  and  stands  in  opposition  to  thee  and  thv  precious  truths,  and  engage 
never  to  own  them,  till  they  be  for  thee.  This  I  engage,  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord. 

I  adhere  to  all  the  truths  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  to  all  the 
testimonies  of  thy  people  (given  by  them)  for  carrying  on  thy  work.  I  desire  to 
adhere  to  the  now  buried  Covenants,  and  to  all  the  work  of  reformation  which  is 
founded  upon  thy  word.  Lord,  help  a  poor  weak  insufficient  creature  to  hold  by 
this  vow :  and  in  paying  vows  to  thee,  I  do  this  day  give  up  my  dear  husband  unto 
thee,  and  all  my  children,  that  thou  mayest  kame  them  for  thee,  and  employ  them 
in  thy  service — be  the  hazard  what  it  will. 

O  Lord,  take  them  oft"  my  hand,  that  they  may  be  marked  in  thy  love  in  that 
day  when  thou  goest  thro'  the  land  with  the  devoLiring  sword:  let  them  get  their 
souls  for  a  prey,  and  be  found  uithin  the  bonds  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  This 
is  all  my  desire — grace  in  exercise  be  their  portion.  I  do  this  day  solemnly  enter 
into  covenant  with  thee,  holding  up  my  hands,  vowing  to  be  thine,  giving  up  myself 
unto  thee,  closing  with  thee  in  thine  own  terms,  begging  thee  to  come  and  put 
thy  seal  to  this  great  work  :  and  I  desire  that  this  covenant  may  be  as  a  staffs  to 
hold  me  up  from  staggering  on  the  dark  mountains.  Lord,  help  me  to  have  a 
practice  in  sinceritv,  like  one  in  covenant  with  thee.  0  Lord,  I  do  take  the  stones 
in  the  wall,  and  the  timber  of  the  house,  to  witnesses,  that  I  hare  given  up  myself, 
and  all  mine,  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  this  day.     As  witness  my  hand.     At  Earlston. 

Sic  subscribitur, 

JANET   HAMILTON. 

January,  1691. 
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The  third,  dated  at  Airds,  June  1695. 

1,  out  of  the  sense  of  my  own  weakness,  and  the  great  falling  awav  of  this 
generation,  do  desire  to  renew  my  covenant  ensjasfemcnts.  The  Lord  has  been 
kind  unto  me:  he  has  not  been  a  barren  wilderness,  nor  a  land  of  drouirht  in  the 
day  of  famine — he  has  fed  me  in  the  green  pastures.  O  for  grace  to  improve  all 
thy  loving  kindnesses  unto  me  1  Accept  of  mv  weak  performances,  which  I  desire 
to  do  only  in  thy  strength.  O  help  me  to  covenant  aright  with  thee,  and  to  keep 
covenant  vows  with  thee  !  I  do  again  give  up  all  that  I  have  unto  thee.  I  give 
up  my  dear  sympathizing  husband  to  thee:  put  work  in  his  hand  that  may  be  for 
thy  glory,  his  soul's  comfort,  and  truth's  advantage,  that  we  may  rejoice  in  thee  in 
the  way  of  thy  salvation.  I  likewise  give  up  my  dear  brother  unto  thee:  his  case 
is  known  unto  thee  :  thou  hast  hitherto  helped  him,  and  I  desire  to  believe  thou 
wilt  continue  thv  love.  O  Lord,  thou  hast  o;iven  me  a  little  flock :  dear  and 
precious  Christ,  as  thou  hast  given  them  unto  me,  I  do  freelv  and  solemnlv  give 
them  back  unto  thee,  and  desire  that  thou  mayest  dispose  of  them  at  thy  pleasure: 
only,  let  grace  be  given  to  them,  that  they  may  be  employed  in  their  stations  for 
thy  glory — and  be  kept  from  abominations  of  the  time.  Do  with  them,  as  to  the 
world,  as  thou  thinks  fit — only,  convey  grace  down  to  their  posterity:  let  them  be 
pleaders  for  thee,  as  I  have  pleaded  for  them  at  the  throne  of  grace :  this  is  all  my 
desire,  and  would  be  mv  comfort  to  see.  O  Lord,  come  this  day  and  smile  upon 
my  poor  gift,  and  accept  of  them.  I  solemnly  stand  to  all  my  former  engagements, 
and  make  a  solemn  resignation  of  myself  unto  thee,  and  desire  to  close  with  thee 
on  thine  own  terms.  0  set  to  thy  seal  to  it,  and  condescend  in  thy  love  to  let 
it  be  registrate  in  heaven,  that  whatever  may  be  my  case  or  trials,  I  may  have  a 
covenanted  God  to  run  to.  Lord,  keep  me  in  thy  way,  and  help  me  to  stand  by 
truth.  I  desire,  this  day,  to  protest  against  all  the  encroachments  made  on  thy 
rights  and  Church  privileges :  and  I  desire  to  protest,  this  day  before  thy  throne, 
acfainst  the  soul-murdering  courses  of  ministers  and  people  adopted  :  and  I  desire 
to  protest  against  that  horrid  abomination  of  defiling  the  Lord's  Table  after  such 
an  ignominious  manner. 

Oh,  poor  Scotland  !  what  shall  be  thy  end  ?  Wrath  from  on  high,  for  your 
sacrilegious  abominations.  I  desire,  this  day,  to  adhere  to  all  thy  covenanted 
truths,  founded  on  thy  holy  word.  I  desire  to  mourn  over  anything  that  is  in  me, 
or  mine,  that  is  offensive  in  thy  sight.  O  Lord,  let  us  be  wholly  for  thee,  acting 
for  thee  with  a  perfect  heart.  I  desire  no  longer  to  have  a  posterity  than  they  are 
for  thee.  O  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  come  and  be  witnesses  to  this  bargain, 
and  close  with  me  that  desires  to  close  with  thee,  and  to  be  thy  covenanted  child. 
Here  I  take  all  the  trees  of  the  tcood,  and  all  the  ivorks  of  creation  about  me  to 
witness  that  I  hat-e given  all  mine  unto  thee,  not  in  my  strength  hut  in  thine,  0  Lord 
Jehovah,  to  whom  I  desire  this  day  to  give  everlasting  praises,  that  thou  hast  not 
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suflered  my  table  to  he  emptv,  whilst  others  are  deliling  thine  !     O  praise  !   praise 
for  ever  be  to  thee.     As  witness  niv  hand.     At  Airds. 

Sic  subscribitur, 

JANET   HAMILTON. 
June,  1695. 

N.B. — If  anv  suspect  this  to  be  vitiate  or  counterfeit,  they  may  go  to  her 
husband,  who  can  shew  them  the  principal,  all  written  and  subscribed  with  her 
own  hand. 


ALEXANDER    GORDON    OF    EARLSTON. 
From  "The  British  Weekly,"  14  May,  1891. 


"  A  man  of  great  spirit  but  much  subdued  by  exercise." — Notes  of  Lectures  at  Free  St.   George'' 
Edinburgh,  on  Sunday  Evening,  lO  May,  1891,  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Whyte,  D.D. 
"  My  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child." — Ps.  cxxxi.  2. 


The  Gordons  of  Earlston  and  Airds  could  set  their  family  seal  to  the  truth  of 
the  promise  that  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them 
that  fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  to  children's  children.  For  the  life  of  grace 
entered  the  Gordon  house  three  long  generations  before  it  came  to  our  Alexander  of 
to-niaht,  and  it  still  descended  upon  his  son  and  son's  son.  His  great-grandfather, 
Alexander  Gordon  also,  was  early  nicknamed  "Strong  Sandy,"  on  account  of  his 
gio-antic  size  and  his  Samson-like  strength.  While  yet  a  young  man,  happily  for 
himself  and  fur  all  his  future  children,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  of  Galloway,  Gordon 
had  occasion  to  cross  the  English  border  on  some  family  business — to  buy  cattle  or 
cutlery  or  what  not — when  he  made  a  purchase  he  had  not  intended  to  make  when 
he  set  out.  He  brouirht  home  with  him  a  copy  of  Wyc'iffe's  contraband  New 
Testament,  and  from  the  day  he  bought  the  interdicted  book  till  the  day  of  his  death 
Strono-  Sandv  Gordon  never  let  his  purchase  out  of  his  own  hands.  He  carried  his 
Wvclifte  about  with  him  wherever  he  went,  to  kirk  and  market.  He  would  as 
soon  have  thousht  of  leaving  his  purse  or  his  dirk  behind  him  as  his  Wyclitie, 
his  bosom  friend.  And  many  were  the  Sabbath  days  that  the  Laird  of  Earlston  read 
his  New  Testament  in  the  woods  of  that  ilk  to  his  tenants  and  neighbours,  the 
Testament  in  the  one  hand  and  his  dirk  in  the  other.  Tamed  and  softened  as  old 
Sandv  Gordon  became  with  that  taming  and  softening  book  he  always  carried  about 
with  him,  vet  there  were  times  when  the  old  Samson  came  to  the  surface  still.  As 
the  Sabbath  became  more  and  more  sanctified  in  Reformed  Scotland,  the  Saints'  days 
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of  the  Romish  calendar  fell  more  and  more  into  open  neglect,  till  the  Romish  clergy 
frot  an  Act  passed  for  the  enforced  ohservance  of  all  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the 
Romish  Communion.  One  of  the  enacted  clauses  forbade  a  plough  to  be  yoked  on 
Christmas  Dav  on  the  pain  of  the  forfeiture  and  public  sale  of  the  cattle  that  drew 
the  plough.  Old  Earlston,  at  once  to  protest  against  the  persecution,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  save  his  draught-oxen,  yoked  ten  of  his  stalwart  sens  to  the  mid-winter 
plough,  and  after  ploughing  the  whole  of  Christmas  Day,  openly  defied  both  priest 
and  bishop  to  distrain  his  team.  Christmas  Day,  whatever  its  claims  might  be, 
had  no  chance  in  Scotland  till  it  came  with  better  reasons  than  the  threat  of  a 
Popish  King  and  Parliament.  The  Patriarch  of  Galloway,  as  the  south  of  Scotland 
called  old  Alexander  Gordon  of  Earlston,  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  over  a  hundred 
years,  and  we  are  told  that  he  kept  family  worship  himself  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
holding  his  WyclifTe  in  his  own  hand,  and  yielding  it  and  his  place  at  the  family 
altar  over  to  none. 

But  it  is  with  the  name-son  and  great-grandson  of  this  sturdy  old  saint  that  we 
have  chiefly  to  do  to-night.  And  I  may  say  of  him  to  begin  with,  that  he  was 
altotrether  worthy  to  inherit  and  to  hand  on  the  tradition  of  family  grace  and 
truth  that  had  begun  so  early  and  so  conspicuously  with  the  head  of  the  Earlston 
house. 

"  Alexander  Gordon  of  Earlston,"  says  John  Livingstone  in  one  of  his 
priceless  little  etchings,  "  was  a  man  of  great  spirit,  but  much  subdued  by  inward 
exercise,  and  who  attained  the  most  rare  experiences  of  downcasting  and  uplifting." 
And  in  Rutherford's  first  letter  to  this  Earlston,  written  from  Anworth  in  1636,  he 
says,  in  that  lofty  oracular  way  of  his,  "  Jesus  Christ  has  said  that  Alexander 
Gordon  must  lead  the  ring  in  Galloway  in  witnessing  a  good  conscience."  This, 
no  doubt,  refers  to  the  prosecution  that  Gordon  was  at  that  moment  undergoing  at 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  for  refusing  to  admit  a  nominee  of  the  Bishop 
into  the  pulpit  of  a  reclaiming  parish.  It  would  have  gone  still  worse  for  Earlston 
than  it  did  had  not  Lord  Lome,  the  true  patron  of  the  parish,  taken  his  place  beside 
Earlston  at  the  Bishop's  bar,  and  testified  his  entire  approval  of  all  that  Earlston 
had  done.  With  all  that,  the  case  did  not  end  till  Earlston  was  banished  beyond 
Tay  for  his  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow.  This  all  took  place  in 
the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  so  that  Dr.  R.  Buchanan  might  with 
more  correctness  have  entitled  his  book  "The  Two  Hundred  Years'  Conflict"  than 
"The  Ten,"  so  early  was  the  battle  for  a  non-intrusion  begun  in  Galloway. 
Alexander  Gordon  was  a  Free  Churchman  aoo  years  before  the  disruption. 

We  find  both  Lord  Lome  and  Earlston,  his  factor,  sitting  as  elders  beside  one 
another  in  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638,  and  then  we  find  Earlston  the  member 
for  Galloway  in  the  Parliament  of  164 1. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  on  what  occasion  it  was  that  Earlston  refused  to 
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accept  the  knighthood  that  was  offl-red  him  by  the  Crown,  but  we  seem  to  hear  the 
old  Wycliffite  come  back  again  in  his  great-grandson  as  he  said,  "  No,  your  JNIajesty  j 
excuse  and  pardon  me,  but  no."  Alexander  Gordon  felt  that  it  would  be  an 
everlasting  dishonour  to  him  and  to  his  house  to  let  his  shoulder  be  touched  in 
knighthood  bv  a  sword  that  was  wet,  and  that  would  soon  be  more  wet,  with  the 
best  blood  of  Scotland.     "  No,  your  Majesty;  no." 

Almost  all  that  we  are  told  about  Karlston  in  the  histories  of  his  time  bears 
out  the  greatness  of  his  spirit:  good  John  Livingstone  is  by  far  the  best  historian 
of  that  dav  for  our  purpose.  His  "Characteristics"  are  a  perfect  gallery  of 
spiritual  portraits,  and  the  two  or  three  strokes  he  gives  to  Alexander  Gordon 
make  him  stand  out  impressively  and  memorably  to  all  who  understand  and 
care  for  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

"  A  oTeat  spirit  much  subdued  by  inward  exercises."  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
what  exercise  is — at  least  bodily  exercise,  etc.  Now  Alexander  Gordon  was  such  an 
athlete  of  the  heart  that  all  who  knew  him  saw  well  what  exercise  he  must  have  gone 
throush  before  he  was  subdued  in  his  high  mind  and  proud  spirit  to  be  so  humble,  so 
meek,  so  silent,  so  unselfish,  and  so  full  of  godliness  and  brotherly  kindness — what  a 
world  of  inward  exercise  all  that  bespoke.  Alexander  Gordon's  patience  under 
wrono-,  his  low  esteem  of  himself  and  of  all  he  did,  his  miraculous  power  over  him- 
self in  the  forgiveness  of  enemies  and  in  the  forgetfuluess  of  injuries,  his  content- 
ment amid  losses  and  disappointnients,  his  silence  when  other  men  were  bursting  to 
speak,  and  his  openness  to  be  told  when  he  did  speak  he  had  spoken  rashly,  unadvisedly, 
and  offensively — in  all  that,  Earlston  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  what  inward 
exercise,  carried  on  with  sufficient  depth  and  through  a  sufficiently  long  life,  will  do 
even  for  a  man  of  a  hot  temper  and  a  proud  heart.  Alexander  Gordon  had  to  begin 
with,  a  large  heart.  A  large  heart  was  a  family  possession  of  the  Gordons.  The 
fathers  had  it  and  the  mothers  had  it;  and  whatever  came  and  went  in  the  family 
estate,  the  Gordon  heart  was  always  entailed  unimpaired  upon  the  children,  increased 
indeed  upon  the  children.  And  after  some  generations  of  true  religion,  inwardly 
and  deeply  exercising  the  Gordon  heart,  it  almost  came  as  a  second  nature  to  our 
Gordon  to  take  to  heart  all  that  happened  to  him,  and  to  exercise  his  large  and  deep 
heart  more  and  more  thoroughly  with  it.  The  affairs  of  the  family,  the  affairs  of  the 
estate,  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  his  duties  as  a  landlord,  a  farmer,  a  heritor,  and  a 
factor,  and  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  that  these  things  brought  upon  him, 
some  of  which  we  know — all  that  found  its  way  into  Earlston's  wide  and  deep  and 
still  unsanctified  heart.  And  then  there  is  a  law  and  a  provision  in  grace,  that  all 
such  men  come  to  discover,  who  live  before  God  as  Earlston  lived — a  provision  that 
secures  to  those  men  a  depth,  and  an  inwardness,  and  an  increasing  exercise, 
that  carry  them  on  to  reaches  of  inward  sanctification  that  the  ruck  and  run  of 
so-called  Christians  know  nothing  about,  and  are  incapable  of  knowing. 
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For  one  thine,  when  once  Earlston  had  Ijeeua  to  keep  watch  over  his  ow^n 
heart  in  the  matter  of  its  motives,  from  that  day  Rutherford,  and  Livingstone,  and 
ail  his  familv,  and  all  his  fellow  elders  saw  a  chantje  in  their  friend  that  almost 
frightened  them.  There  was  after  that  such  a  far-ofl"  look  in  his  eye,  such  a  far- 
ofT  tone  in  his  letters,  and  such  a  far-oft"  tone  in  his  voice  that  they  all  felt  must 
come  from  some  great  and  mysterious  advance  in  his  spiritual  life;  but  he  never 
told  even  his  son  William  what  it  was  that  had  of  late  so  softened  and  quieted  his 
proud  and  stormy  heart.  It  was  the  humble  consciousness  of  the  baseness  of 
his  motives,  even  when  he  did  his  duty,  that  quite  killed  Earlston  every  day. 
The  loathesomeness  of  a  heart  that  hid  such  motives  in  its  unguessed  depths 
made  him  often  weep  in  the  woods  which  his  grandfather  had  sanctified  by  his 
Bible  readings  a  century  before.  Rutherford  saw  with  the  glance  of  a  genius  what 
was  going  on  in  his  friend's  heart,  when,  in  one  letter  not  referring  to  himself 
at  all,  Earlston  suddenly  said,  "  If  Lucifer  himself  would  but  look  deep  enough 
and  long  enough  into  his  own  heart,  the  sight  of  it  would  make  him  a  little  child." 
"Did  I  not  say,"  burst  out  Rutherford,  as  he  read,  "that  Alexander  Gordon 
would  lead  the  ring  in  Galloway  ?" 

Earlston  frinrhtened  into  silence  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkcudbright  on  one 
occasion  also,  when  at  their  first  meeting  after  he  had  spoken  out  so  bravely  before 
the  King  and  the  Parliament,  and  they  were  to  move  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  he  cried 
out ;  "  Fathers  and  brethren,  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked,  and  you  do  not  know  it.  For  I  had  a  deep,  malicious,  revengeful  motive  in 
my  heart  behind  all  my  fine  and  patriotic  speeches  in  Parliament.  I  hated  Montrose 
more  than  I  loved  the  freedom  of  the  Kirk.  Spare  me  therefore  the  sentence  of 
putting  this  act  of  shame  on  your  books  1"  It  was  discoveries  like  this  that 
accumulated  in  Livino-stone's  note-book  till  he  blotted  out  all  his  instances  and 
left  onlv  the  blessed  result.  "  Alexander  Gordon,  a  man  of  great  spirit,  but 
much  subdued  by  inward  exercise,  and  who  was  visited  with  most  rare  experiences 
of  downcasting  and  uplifting,"  every  day  and  every  night,  when  he  lay  down, 
and  when  he  rose  up.  His  very  dreams  often  cast  him  down  all  day  after 
them,  for  he  said,  "  If  my  heart  were  not  one  of  the  chambers  of  hell  itself, 
such  hateful  things  would  not  stalk  about  in  it  when  the  watchman  is  asleep." 
Downcastincs  !  Downcastings  !  Yes,  down  to  such  depths  of  self-discovery  and 
self-detestation  and  self-despair  as  compelled  his  Heavenly  Master  to  give  com- 
mandment that  his  prostrate  servant  should  be  lifted  up  as  few  men  on  the  earth 
have  ever  been  lifted  up,  or  could  bear  to  be.  Yes,  they  were  rare  experiences  ; 
when  such  have  become  common  the  end  of  this  world  will  be  near,  and  with  it 
the  very  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

The  last  sic^ht  we  see  of  Alexander  Gordon  in  this  world  is  after  his  Master 
has  given  commandment  that   the  last  touch   is  to  be  put  to  his  servant's  subdued 
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and  childlike  humility.  The  old  saint  is  sitting  in  his  grandfather's  chair,  and  his 
wife  is  feeding  him  like  a  weaned  child.  Livingstone  tells  that  Mr.  John  Smith, 
a  minister  in  Teviotdale,  had  all  the  psalms  of  David  by  heart,  and  that  instead  of 
a  monotonous  grace  before  meat  he  always  repeated  a  whole  psalm.  Earlston 
must  have  remembered  once  dining  in  the  Manse  of  Maxton,  at  a  Communion 
time,  for  as  his  tender  wife  took  her  place  beside  his  chair  to  feed  her  helpless 
husband,  he  always  lifted  up  his  palsied  hand  and  said  to  himself,  to  her,  and 
above  all,  to  God,  the  131st  Psalm,  "  As  child  of  Mother  weaned  :  mv  soul  is  like 
a  weaned  child,"  till  all  the  godly  households  in  Galloway  knew  the  131st  Psalm, 
as  Alexander  Gordon's  grace  before  meat. 

"  My  heart  not  haughty  is,  O  Lord, 
Mine  eyes  not  lofty  be." 


For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Gordons  of  Earlston  see  McKerlie's 
"Lands  and  their  Owners  in  Galloway,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  412,  etc.,  also  p.  85, 
where  reference  is  made  to  the  marriage  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon's  daughter 
Mary  to  Edward  Goldie  on  i  February,  1701.  (The  date  of  Mary  Gordon's 
birth  is  wrongly  given  as  1689  on  p.  422  ;  it  should  be  168 1,  the  year  that 
Sir  Alexander  returned  from  Holland.)  As  an  ancestress  of  the  Corries  it 
is  as  well  to  try  and  picture  the  eventful  scenes  of  her  early  life,  and  to 
remember  how  deeply  pious  were  her  parents.  Sir  Alexander  was  released 
from  Blackness  Castle  in  1689,  and  returned  to  Earlston  in  May,  1690; 
his  little  daughter  was  then  old  enough  to  realize  the  troubles  and  anxieties 
that  still  beset  the  family.  Two  of  her  brothers — Robert,  born  in  prison 
in  1688,  and  Archibald,  born  at  Earlston  in  1691 — went  to  America  and 
had  many  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  Archibald  being  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French  and  suffering  many  privations.  Later  on  will  be  found  the 
record  of  Mary  Gordon's  marriage  with  Edward  Goldie,  the  history  of  the 
Goldie  family,  and  the  marriages  of  the  Goldies  and  Corries. 

For  the  history  of  the  Corrie  family  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  the  eleventh  century.  The  record  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  family  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  "  Genealogical 
Table  of  the  Houses  of  Gordon,  Corrie,  and  Goldie,"  published  by 
Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Hughes,  140  Wardour  Street,  London,  W. 

s 


(     13°     ) 


CHAPTER    XX. 

"  The  Norman  Conquest  in  1066  brought  a  host  of  adventurers  to  England, 
who  were  rewarded  for  their  part  in  the  battle  of  Hastings  by  the  seques- 
trated estates  of  the  Saxon  lords. 

"  Robert  de  Bruis,  Jardine,  Comyn,  Pierre  de  Bailleul,  the  Seigneur  de 
Fescamps,  and  the  Seigneur  de  Jeanville  are  all  mentioned  by  the  Norman 
chronicler,  and  the  three  first  were  transferred  to  lands  in  the  north  of 
England. 

"  Bruis  and  Comyn,  through  marriages,  and  others  probably  in  a 
similar  way,  obtained  a  footing  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  the  warlike 
character  of  the  natives  is  still  shewn  by  the  traces  of  Roman  fortresses 
and  encampments  built  along  the  Border  to  oppose  their  advance  upon 
South  Britain. 

"  The  Norman  settlers  intermarried  with  the  Maxwells,  Murrays, 
Carlyles,  Crichtons,  Kirkpatricks,  Carrutherses,  Irvings,  Grahames,  Grier- 
sons,  Fergussons,  and  other  families  in  Annandale,  and,  after  Cumberland 
finally  became  English,  they  formed  an  efFectual  barrier  against  any  further 
encroachments  from  the  south. 

"  The  rivers  Esk  and  Sark,  and  a  morass  called  Solway  Moss,  make 
a  natural  boundary  between  Cumberland  and  Dumfriesshire,  added  to  the 
bleak  tract  of  country  extending  for  about  seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Annan  to  the  Sark. 

"  The  English  borderers  were  as  rude  and  nearly  as  aggressive  as  their 
Scottish  neighbours,  so  that  peace  never  existed  long  between  them. 

"  Gretna  or  Graitney,  Annan,  Newbie,  Sark  or  Morton,  Caerlaverock, 
Holmains,  Dunskellie,  Lockwood,  Hoddam,  Johnstone,  Closeburn,  Amis- 
field,  and  Comlongan  all  possessed  fortified  towers,  where  their  owners 
occasionally  withstood  a  siege."  (Johnstone's  "  Historical  Families  of 
Dumfries,"  p.  i.) 

"  While  Cumberland  and  the  greater  part  of  Northumberland  were 
possessed  by  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  successors  to  William  the  Lion, 
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ylnndu,  as  well  as  Carlisle,  was  one  of  the  principal  Scottish  posts.  It  was 
soon  afterwards  obtained  in  fief,  with  the  whole  territory  of  Annandale  and 
the  port  of  Lochmaben,  by  the  ancestor  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  The 
Bruces  built  here  a  stately  castle,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain. 

"  The  castle  loch  is  a  large  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  lying  south  of 
the  town,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  abounding 
in  a  variety  of  fish.  It  is  affirmed  by  the  fishermen  that  there  are  fifteen  or 
sixteen  different  kinds  fit  for  the  table,  among  which  there  is  one  peculiar 
to  this  loch,  and  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  Britain.  It  is  called  vendise 
or  vendace.  It  is  found  to  die  the  moment  it  is  touched,  and  thus  can 
never  be  transported  to  any  other  waters.  It  has  the  taste  and  flavour  of 
a  fresh  herring,  and  is  reckoned  the  most  delicious  fish  that  swims. 

"  The  walls  of  Lochmaben  Castle  were  twelve  feet  thick.  It  was 
surrounded  by  three  deep  ditches,  each  of  which  was  filled  with  water  from 
the  loch,  that  met  on  either  side.  The  inner  ditch  went  through  the  castle, 
within  which  there  was  a  basin  for  holding  and  sheltering  the  boats. 

"  Before  the  union  of  the  crowns  a  garrison  of  200  men  was  constantly 
kept  there.  The  constable  or  hereditary  keeper  of  the  castle  had  a  salary  of 
;^300  (Scots),  along  with  the  fishing  of  the  lochs,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  garrison  what  was  called  the  '  laird-a-mart '  or  '  larch  ner  mart ' 
cow,  which  was  one  of  the  best  fat  cows  out  of  every  parish  in  Annandale." 
(Forsyth's  "Beauties  of  Scotland,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  270,  edition  1805.) 

Near  the  lakes  and  the  protecting  castle  grew  up  the  little  town  of 
Lochmaben.  In  1333  Adam  de  Corry  was  keeper  of  the  castle.  An  old 
rhyme  has  it  : — 

"  Loch  Maben  stands  most  beautiful. 
Near  unto  Annan  side  ; 
In  old  time  Kings  and  Princes  there 
For  safety  did  abide." 

And  we  can  well  understand  that  the  Countess  of  Carrick,  after  her  marriage 
with  Robert  Bruce,  without  the  sanction  of  her  guardian  Alexander  III., 
should  think  it  not  only  wise  but  pleasant  to  retreat  to  this  beautiful 
stronghold,  where,  according  to  some  historians,  Robert  Bruce,  the  future 
King  of  Scotland,  was  born,  12  July,  1274.  In  the  parish  church  of  Loch- 
maben still  hangs  the  bell  sent  from  the  Pope  to  the  King. 

s   2 
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(The  Bruces  had  two  other  residences  in  Annandale,  Castle  Male  or 
Milk  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mungo,  and  Hoddam  Castle  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Annan.  The  more  modern  castle  was  built  on  the  west  bank  by 
John,  Lord  Herries,  whose  daughter  married  the  Sir  Thomas  Corrie  of 
Kelwood  and  Xewbie,  who  died  in  1504.) 

Lochmaben  having  been  plundered  and  the  records  burnt  during  one 
of  the  inroads  of  the  English,  James  VL  renewed  its  privileges  in  a  charter 
dated  16  July,  16  12.  The  Bruce  had  first  created  it  a  royal  burgh,  giving 
lands  thereto  out  of  his  own  estate. 

Forsyth  gives  an  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  other  Border 
castles,  and  refers  to  the  famous  Gretna  or  Graitney,  where  so  many  run- 
away marriages  were  celebrated  : — 

"  In  Scotland  any  person  may  act  as  the  celebrator  of  the  marriage,  to 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  engagement  binding.  These  clandestine  marriages 
began  to  be  performed  about  the  year  1765,  in  Gretna,  by  a  man  who  was 
originally  a  tobacconist,  a  fellow  without  education,  morals,  or  manners. 
At  the  lowest  computation  about  si.xty  marriages  were  performed  annually, 
the  average  fee  being  fifteen  guineas  for  each." 

The  castle  of  Comlongan  in  the  parish  of  Ruthwell  is  still  standing. 
It  was  built  sixty  feet  square  and  ninety  feet  high,  the  walls  being  of 
suf^cient  thickness  to  admit  of  small  apartments  within  them. 

"  In  the  churchyard  of  Ruthwell  is  a  very  curious  ancient  monument 
(of  which  a  model  is  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum).  It  is  an 
obelisk  about  eighteen  feet  high,  and  the  sides  are  ornamented  with  figures 
in  relievo  descriptive  of  sacred  history.  The  borders  of  each  of  the  sides 
are  inscribed  with  Runic  characters  of  much  older  date  than  the  figures 
sculptured  upon  the  stone."  (See  Pennant's  "  Tour,"  and  Gordon's 
"  Itinerarium  Septentrionale.") 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  tells  us  that  "in  1838  Mr.  John  Kemble,  a  student 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  made  out  that  the  cross  was  inscribed  with  a  metrical 
soliloquy,  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  cross  itself;  and  about  forty  years 
ago,  among  some  Anglo-Saxon  homilies  preserved  at  Verselli,  near  Milan, 
there  was  found  a  hymn  entitled  '  The  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood,'  since  known 
as  '  Caedmon's  Hymn.'  In  this  hymn  the  original  cross  of  the  crucifixion  is 
supposed  to  address  the  sleeping  Cosdmon.  Seventeen  of  the  lines  were  found 
to  correspond  word  for  word  with  the  inscription  on  the  Ruthwell  cross." 
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It  appears  that  the  baronial  lands  of  the  Corries  of  that  ilk  in  Upper 
Annandale,  before  the  year  1 165,  had  belonged  to  Henry  de  Graham,  Lord 
of  Hotoun  (which  adjoined  the  old  parish  of  Corrie),  because,  about  that 
year  and  time,  the  said  Henry  de  Graham  grants  to  Sir  David  de  Torthor- 
wald  his  lands  of  Upper  Dryfe,  and  among  the  witnesses  to  this  charter  we 
find  "  Henricus  de  Graham,  filius  Rodolphi  de  Corry."  (Registrum  Honoris 
de  Morton  II.,  P.  3,  No.  3.) 

This  seems  to  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  the  family  of  Corrie 
had  been  originally  "  Grahams  of  Dryfe."  According  to  the  ancient  custom 
and  usage  of  the  borders  of  Scotland,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  alone  held  by  the 
paternal  name  and  arms;  the  younger  brothers  were  at  liberty  to  adopt  any 
surname  they  had  a  mind  to.  Among  the  Highland  clans  the  same  custom 
prevailed. 

The  lands  of  Corry  and  Over  Dryfe,  aher  long  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  de  Torthorwalds,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Carlyles,  Knights 
and  Lords  Carlyle  of  Torthorwald. 

"  Early  in  the  twelfth  century  Robert  de  Bruis  or  Bruce  held  the  title 
of  Lord  of  the  Valley  of  Annan  or  Annandale  (from  David  I.)  ;  he  married 
an  heiress  of  Annandale,  and  died  1 141. 

"The  second  Lord  of  Annandale  inherited  Annandale  in  right  of  his 
mother,  and  by  session  of  his  father  was,  by  him,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Standard,  sent  prisoner  to  King  Stephen,  who  delivered  him  up  to  his 
mother.  To  shew  that  he  looked  upon  his  chief  settlement  to  be  in 
Scotland,  he  quitted  his  father's  armorial  bearings  (Argent,  a  lion  rampant 
gules)  and  assumed  the  coat  of  Annandale  (Or,  a  saltire  and  chief  gules). 
King  William  the  Lion  conferred  on  him  by  charter  yet  extant,  dated  at 
Lochmaben,  the  grant  of  Annandale  made  to  his  father  by  David  I." 
(Anderson's  "  Scottish  Nation.") 

William  de  Brus  (second  son  of  the  second  Lord  of  Annandale), 
between  11 70  and  11 80,  granted  lands  to  Adam  Carlyle,  a  native  of  the 
soil,  who  held  property  in  Cumberland  and  the  lands  of  Newbie  in  Dum- 
friesshire ;  and  in  a  charter  of  Henry  de  Gra;me,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  the  district  of  Dumfriesshire,  from  Wamphray  inclusive  to 
"  Greistna  Green,"  is  granted  to  David  Carlyle,  Lord  of  Torthorwald. 
The  dates  of  these  early  charters  can  only  be  ascertained  by  noting  the 
reign  of  the  king  of  Scotland  under  whom  they  were  confirmed. 
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"  Robert  Bruce,  sixth  Lord  of  Annandale  (and  father  of  the  great 
Bruce),  fought  with  Edward  I.  and  Louis  XL  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  it  is 
probable  that  one  of  the  Bruces  accompanied  Richard  L  to  the  Crusades,  as 
did  the  Carlyles,  Jardines,  Johnstones,  and  Kirkpatricks,  for  they  all  carry 
the  same  saltire  and  chief  on  their  shields,  and  it  is  believed  they  adopted 
them  when  fighting  with  the  Lord  of  Annandale  against  the  Saracens." 
(Johnstone's  "  Historical  Families.") 

In  the  antiquarian  MSS.  of  Captain  Robert  Riddell  of  Glen-riddell 
and  Friars  Carse,  i8  July,  1788,  we  read  that  "  many  eld  f-jmilies  in  the 
landship  of  Annandale  and  neighbourhood  took  for  arms  a  saltire  and  chief 
in  compliment  to  the  Bruces,  such  as  the  Lords  Maxwell,  the  Lairds  of 
Johnstone,  Torrhorwald  of  that  ilk,  and  the  Corries  or  Curries  of  that  ilk, 
who  carried  a  saltire  argent  couped  gules. 

The  arms  of  Currie  are   blazoned  gules,  a  saltire  with  rose  in  chief_ 
argent,  in  Font's  MS.      (MS.  at  Dupplin  Castle.) 

The  Earl  of  Belmore  in  Ireland,  descended  from  John  Corrie,  a  native 
of  Scotland  who  settled  in  Belfast  early  in  the  seventh  century,  bears  arms  : 
Gules,  a  saltire  argent  ;  in  chief  a  rose  or. 

The  arms  of  the  Corries  are  fully  described  in  Nisbet's  "  System  of 
Heraldry,"  p.  141,  and  also  in  Stodart's  '-'Scottish  Arms,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  334. 

The  seal  of  "  Peter  de  Curri  "  or  "  Corrie  "  is  attached  to  a  charter  of 
Melrose  1170.  (This  probably  was  the  seal  of  the  father  of  the  Peter  de 
Curri  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Largs,  thirty-eight  miles  from  Glasgow, 
on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  October,  1263.  Peter  challenged  Haco,  King  of 
Norway,  to  single  combat,  and  was  slain  by  Nicholson,  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  Norwegian  warriors.) 

The  earliest  blazon  of  arms  known  is  the  work  of  Walter  of  Exeter,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock  Castle 
by  Edward  I.  1300.  It  has  been  translated  from  the  old  French  by 
Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  and  contains  an  accurate  blazon  of  the  arms  of  100 
knights  and  barons  of  that  time.* 

Bain  tells  us  in  his  "  Collection  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland, 
A.D.  1 108 — 1272,"  vol.  i.,  that  "the  Corries,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
other  land-owning  families  of  Dumfriesshire,  would    seem   to   have   been 

*  Black's  "  Guide  to  Scotland,"  p.  150. 
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located  in  Cumberland,  occupying  certain  lands  there,  for  which  the  princes 
of  Scotland  were  wont  to  do  homage  and  service  to  the  kings  of  England, 
as  lords  paramount  of  this  ancient  Scottish  principality."  In  1194  and 
12 1 4  we  find  Hugh  de  Corri's  signature  as  witness  to  two  deeds  by 
William  de  Brus,*  and  his  name  is  first  in  the  list  of  Annandale  witnessesf 
to  a  charter  of  Robert  de  Bruis,  a.d.  12 18  ;  he  was  also  present  at  the 
Court  of  William  the  Lion  at  Edinburgh  1165- — 12  14.  In  1243  Robert 
de  Corrie  is  witness  to  a  charter,  and  his  death  is  recorded  in  1245. 

In  1 27 1  Nicholas  de  Corrie  was  steward  of  Annandale.  Lands  in 
Scotland,  when  held  by  a  subject  by  the  tenure  called  "  regality,"  or 
with  royal  privileges,  fell  to  the  Crown  by  forfeiture,  or  failure  of  heirs. 
The  magistrate  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  hold  the  office  of  sheriff  received 
the  name  of  steward,  probably  on  account  of  the  large  revenue  which  it 
became  his  duty  to  collect  and  to  pay  into  the  exchequer.  The  territory 
itself  was  thereafter  denominated  a  "  stewartry." 

Sir  William  Fraser,  C.B.,  in  his  "  Book  of  Caerlaverock,"  vol.  ii., 
p.  523,  gives  a  copy  of  a  charter,  circa  1290,  from  "  Wilhelmus  de  Heriz 
miles  to  Wilhelmo  de  Karlilo  milite  et  domino  Margarete  de  Brus," 
and  among  the  witnesses  are  Thoma  de  Torthorwald  and  Nicholoa  de 
Corri. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  charters  granted  to  the  Gordons  of  Kenmure, 
Lords  of  Lochinvar,  is  a  charter,  marked  No.  i,  by  "  John  de  Maxwell,  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  to  Sir  Adam  de  Gordon,  of  the  half  of 
the  Glenkens."  The  first  and  thus  probably  the  most  important  witness 
figures  as  "  Sir  Donald  son  of  Corry."  (Sir  Robert  Douglas  puts  the  date 
of  this  charter  at  1276,  and  Captain  Robert  Riddell  of  Glen-riddell  notes 
this  charter  and  signature  in  his  MS.,  1780.) 

In  the  year  1296  all  the  Scottish  noblemen  (except  William  le  WaleisJ) 
took  an  oath  of  fidelity  for  themselves  and  their  heirs  to  Edward  I.  at 
Roxburgh,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  other  Scottish  towns.  The  documents 
which  record  it  are  preserved,  with  the  names  and  some  of  the  seals  still 
attached,  and  are  called  the  Ragman  Roll.  The  appeal  of  the  nobles  to 
the  Pope,   stating  the  proofs  that   Scotland  had  a  right  to  be  independent, 

*  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Records. 

t  Bain's  "  Collection,  etc.,   1108 — 1272." 

t  Sir  H.  Maxwell. 
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alleged  truly  enough  that  the  signatures  had  been  obtained  to  the  Ragman 
Roll  by  the  "  threats  and  horrid  tortures  "  to  which  Edward  had  subjected 
all  who  opposed  him.* 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bruces,  the  Dumfriesshire  lairds  seem  gene- 
rally to  have  kept  the  oath.  Sir  William  Carlisle,  King  Robert's  brother- 
in-law,  did  not  join  the  Scots  till  13 17,  and  undoubtedly  the  English  yoke 
would  have  been  earlier  shaken  off  if  there  had  not  been  such  division 
among  the  leading  men  in  Scotland. 

In  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  among  the  Historical  Docu- 
ments, 1286 — 1306,  vol.  i.,  p.  278,  we  find,  "Writ  by  the  guardians  of 
Scotland,  ordering  the  chamberlain,  Sir  Alexander  Baliol,  to  pay  to  Sir 
Walter  de  Curry,  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Dumfries,  Wigton,  and  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, his  expenses  to  the  amount  of  forty  marks  of  sterlings,  dated 
28  February,  1292,  at  Stirling.  (Bain's  "  Calendar  of  Documents.")  For 
which  the  said  Sir  Walter  granted  receipt  on  the  following  day  at  Linlith- 
gow to  the  amount  of  ;^io  of  sterlings  in  part  payment.     (In  vol.  ii.,  p.  42.) 

Sir  Walter  de  Corry  holds  a  certain  land  in  Kirkandrews  for  20y. 
yearly,  27  April,  1296  ;  at  the  same  time  he  holds  a  part  of  Levigtone, 
which  was  burnt  and  lies  waste;  and  on  13  September,  1274,  he  does 
homage  to  the  King  at  Windsor,  for  the  portion  of  lands  held  "  in  capite  " 
by  him  as  cousin  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Helenisa  de  Levynton,  wife  of 
Eustace  de  Balliol,  deceased. 

In  assize  held  at  Carlisle  before  John  de  Vaux  several  persons  are  fined 
for  not  being  present  as  jurors,  among  whom  is  Sir  Walter  Corri  of  Leving- 
tone,  January,  1278-9.  In  October  of  the  same  year  Walter  de  Corry  is 
relieved  of  common  summ.ons  in  Cumberland  because  he  is  with  the  King 
of  Scots.      (Bain,  vol.  ii.,  1272 — 1307-) 

In  a  court  at  Carlisle,  Walter,  son  of  Walter  de  Corry,  and  others,  sue 
Robert  de  Brus,  senior,  and  Christiana  his  wife  for  a  sixth  part  of  the  half 
of  the  manor  of  Glassanby.  which  belonged  to  Helenyse  de  Aykton,  cousin 
of  the  plaintiff,  3  November,  1292. 

Sir  Malise,  Earl  of  Strathearne,  Sir  Walter  de  Corrie,  knight,  and 
Nicol  de  Corry  of  the  shire  of  Dumfries,  do  homage  to  King  Edward  at 
Stirling  19  June,  1296.      (Pages  151  — 194.) 

*  Johnstone's  "  Historical  Families." 
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Bain  next  refers  to  a  document  dated  13  June,  1300,  in  which  "the 
lands  held  in  dower  by  the  late  Sara,  widow  of  the  late  Richard  de  Leving- 
ton,  [are]  to  be  divided  into  six  equal  parts  :  to  Richard  de  Kirkbride, 
Adam  de  Twynham,  Gilbert  de  Southeyk,  and  Walter  de  Corry,  nephews 
and  heirs  of  the  said  Richard  ;  also  to  Christopher  de  Seton  ;  retaining  one- 
sixth  part  for  Murfilidis  and  Emma  de  Karrigge,  sisters,  nieces,  and  coheirs 
of  Richard,  who  dwell  in  Scotland  with  the  enemy." 

1302.  Walter  de  Corry  pays  £^3  6a\  8d.  for  relief  of  his  lands  in 
Annandale.      (Page  206.) 

1303,  October  20.  Inquisition  at  Carlisle,  finding  that  Walter  de 
Corrie,  deceased,  held  lands  in  Levington  of  the  King  (of  England)  in 
capite  ;  the  chief  messuage  thereof  was  burnt  by  the  Scots,  and  good  for 
nothing.  Walter  de  Corri,  son  of  the  said  Walter,  is  next  heir,  and  is 
22  years  of  age.      (Page  359.) 

In  a  small  pamphlet,*  now  out  of  print,  called  "  Dryfesdale  Old 
Churchyard,"  there  is  an  account  given  of  the  legendary  and  popular 
traditional  history  of  Sir  John  de  Corry  of  Corrie,  and  of  his  feats  of 
prodigious  strength  and  high  valour  under  command  of  Sir  William  Wallace 
"  who  knighted  him  upon  the  tented  field  ;"  and  in  the  list  of  expenses  of 
Scottish  prisoners  in  the  castles  of  Rochester,  Leeds,  and  Tunbridge,  John 
Curri,  knight,  is  named.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  the  Castle 
of  Dunbar,  and  exchanged,  7  April,  1299,  with  William  son  of  Glay. ' 

"  Another  of  Wallace's  followers  was  Sir  William  Douglas,  who  was 
governor  of  Berwick  when  it  surrendered  to  Edward  I.  in  1296.  Watching 
a  favourable  opportunity,  he  attacked  the  small  castle  of  Durisdeer  in 
Nithsdale,  and  soon  placed  the  flag  of  Scottish  independence  upon  its  w-alls. 
He  then  attacked  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Sanquhar,  which  was  defended 
by  a  powerfiil  garrison,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named  Beaufort. 

"  If  the  patriots  could  only  get  possession  of  this  fortress,  it  would 
enable  them  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  English  in  the  upper  ward  of 
Nithsdale.  To  besiege  it  by  force  was  out  of  their  power,  so  they  resorted 
to  a  clever  stratagem.  Douglas  knew  that  the  inmates  were  regularly 
supplied  with  wood  for  fuel  by  a  rustic  named  Anderson,  and  he  thought  it 
would   be  possible  for  one  of   his  own  trusty  followers   to   personate   the 

*   In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Carlyle  Aitken,  Gatehouse  of  Fleet. 
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woodman,  and  thus  gain  access  to  the  castle.  Anderson  was  easily  induced 
to  lend  his  assistance,  and  Thomas  Dickson,  a  shrewd  fearless  soldier, 
attiring  himself  in  the  clothes  of  the  woodcutter,  hied  to  the  castle,  leading 
the  timber-laden  wagon,  and  was  readily  admitted. 

"  The  unsuspecting  porter  who  gave  him  entrance  was  stabbed  and 
deprived  of  his  keys  ;  and  the  intrepid  Dickson,  sounding  his  signal  horn, 
Douglas  and  his  men  rushed  from  their  ambush  and  gained  the  inner  court, 
where  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  the  startled  garrison  to  stop  them. 

"  '  Down  with  the  drawbridge  !  lower  the  portcullis  !' — useless  orders 
and  vain,  for  the  wagon  had  been  intentionally  driven  forward  in  such  a 
way  that  the  iron  door  could  not  be  lowered,  and  the  assailants  had  already 
crossed  the  drawbridge.  Taken  at  a  disadvantage,  the  defenders  could 
make  but  short  resistance,  the  strong  castle  of  Sanquhar  was  won,  and  every 
Englishman  therein  put  to  death.  The  news  of  this  capture  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  St.  John  and  Clifford  advanced  at  once  from  Lochmaben  to 
besiege  Douglas  and  his  followers  in  Sanquhar,  where  they  would  soon  have 
been  in  sore  straits  from  starvation  had  not  the  trusty  Dickson  escaped 
by  a  private  postern  gate  and  carried  the  tidings  to  Wallace,  who,  with  a 
large  body  of  followers,  advanced  by  way  of  Peebles  to  Crawford. 

"  The  English  did  not  wait  for  his  nearer  approach,  but  retreated 
towards  Dumfries  in  woeful  plight.  Thoroughly  disorganized  and  panic- 
stricken,  the  fijgitives  passed  the  town.  The  castle  did  not  open  its  gates 
to  succour  them,  and  the  last  baleflil  drop  was  thrown  into  their  cup  when 
a  body  of  Dumfriesians,  made  up  of  Kirkpatricks,  Corries  (Walter  de  Corrie 
being  constable  of  Dumfries),  Johnstones,  Hallidays,  and  Maxwells  joined  in 
the  hot  chase  against  them.  The  pursuit  was  kept  up  as  far  as  Cockpool  upon 
the  Sol  way,  and  the  waters  of  the  Frith  received  many  into  its  fatal  embrace. 
Some  were  slaughtered,  many  were  drowned,  and  only  a  few  escaped  to  the 
opposite  side  with  life."      (MacDowall's  "History  of  Dumfries,"  p.  71.) 

The  next  mention  which  we  find  made  of  the  Corries  is  in  1306,* 
when  Gilbert  de  Corrie  was  hereditary  keeper  of  Lochdoon  Castle,  and 
shortly  after  the  family  added  greatly  to  their  possessions  in  Dumfriesshire 
by  the  marriage  of  Robert  de  Corry  with  Susanna  Carlilet   (the  grand- 

*   Johnstone's  "  Historical  Families,''  p.  6. 

t  The  varied  spelling  of  the  name  Carlisle  is  adhered  to,  according  to  the  authorities 
from  whom  the  several  quotations  are  made. 
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daughter  of  Margaret  Bruce,  the  sister  of  the  King).  Lochdoon  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  water  on  the  borders  of  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  ; 
it  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  rocky  coast.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  an  island  in  the  loch. 

A  charter  of  lands  in  Annandale  from  Edward  Baliol,  calling  himself 
king,  to  Henry  Percy,  is  signed  by  Gilbert  de  Johnstone  of  Bracken- 
thwayte,  Adam  de  Corry,  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Lochmaben,  Walter  de 
Corry,  and  others.* 

Thus  we  see  that  three  of  the  chief  fortified  castles  were  in  the  keeping 
of  three  of  the  Corries  in  the  years  1291,  1306,  and  1333,  namely  :  Walter 
de  Corrie,  constable  of  Dumfries,  Gilbert  de  Corrie,  hereditary  keeper  of 
Lochdoon,  and  Adam  de  Corry,  keeper  of  Lochmaben  ;  and  we  find  the 
following  signatures  in  the  Ragm.an  Roll  : — 

NicoL  DE  Corry  ....  del  comte  de  Dumfries,  dated  at  Berwick 
28  August  24th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L 

Sir  Waltr.  de  Corry,  miles,  dated  at  Stirling  17  June  in  the 
same  year. 

Cum  porites  comite  Maliseo  et  Waltero  de  Corry,  dated  the  same. 

Wautier  Curry  del  comte  de  Dumfries,  dated  at  Berwick  28  the 
same. 

Sir   William   Fraser,    in    his    "  Annandale    Family    Book,"    mentions 

charters  to  Adam  de  Corry  29  March,    1329,  and  to  John,  Laird  of  Corrie 

in  1357  ;  also  (p.  341)  the  gift  by  John  de  Corry  to  Roger  of  Kilpatrick 

(12  June,  1473)  of  the  lands  of  Wamphray.      He  notices  that  Margaret  of 

Corry  was    spouse   of  Roger    of   Kilpatrick   of   the    Knock,    and    in    the 

"  Douglas  Book,"   vol.  iv.,   p.  102,  refers   to  a  lease   of  lands  in  barony  of 

Butill,  Castlegowry,  Chapeltown,  Cagtown,  etc.  ;  also  a  charter  by  Robert, 

Steward  of  Scotland,  Lieutenant  of  King  David  IL,    confirming  the  grant 

which  John  de  Come,   laird  of  that  ilk,   made  to  Roger  Kirkpatrick  of  the 

lands  and  lordship  of  Wamfrey  and  Dumcreth,  with  the  advowsons  of  the 

church  of  Wamphray,   to  be  held  by  Roger  and  his  heirs  in  fee  and  free 

warrant.     This  land  of  Wamphray  was  granted  to  David  Carlyle,   Lord  of 

Torthorvvald,  by  Henry  de  Grsme,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and 

had  probably  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Corries  through  the  marriage 

of  Susanna  Carlyle  with  Robert  de  Corry. 

*  Dugdale's  "  Baronage,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  274,  date  1335. 

T    2 
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With  the  Bruces  and  BalioJs,  the  Grimes,  Carliles,  and  Comes  seem  at 
this  time  to  have  been  the  chief  landowners  in  Dumfriesshire.  The 
Graemes  and  Carliles  claimed  direct  descent,  the  former  from  King  Grime, 
and  the  latter  from  Malcolm  II.  of  Scotland,  and  with  their  kindred  the 
Kirkpatricks  were  on  good  terms  with  the  Norman  immigrants. 

Two  of  the  sisters  of  the  great  Bruce  ma)-ried  Annandale  men,  Sir 
Christopher  Seton  and  Sir  William  de  Carlile,  and  the  wife  of  the  latter  left 
numerous  descendants.  The  second  son  of  Sir  William  de  Carlile  and 
Margaret  Bruce  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Durham  1346.  History  relates 
that  this  son,  "  Thome  de  Torthorwald,"  or  Thomas  Carlile,  was  "  one  of 
the  gallant  band  of  Scottish  knights,  who,  seeing  King  David  II.  suddenly 
by  the  chance  and  fate  of  the  battle  surrounded  by  a  phalanx  of  the  English 
enemy,  successfully  volunteered  his  rescue  from  such  alarming  peril."  The 
charter  (dated  18  October,  1362)  grantec{,^by  King  David  to  Thomas 
Carlile's  daughter  and  heiress,  Susanna  de  Carlile,  and  to  her  "Laird  of 
Corrie  "  husband,  makes  mention  that  "  Sir  Thomas  de  Carlile  had  died  in 
our  presence,  defending  our  person  at  the  battle  of  Durham." 

A  charter*  in  favour  of  his  brother  William  de  Carlile/  from  Robert 
Bruce  styles  him  the  King's  sister's  son,  and  another  dated  at  Melrose,  1363, 
from  David  II.  in  favour  of  Susanna  Carlile  and  of  her  husband  Robert  de 
Corry,  calls  the  deceased  Thomas  Carlile  the  King's  blood  relation,  and 
grants  to  his  daughter  and  her  spouse  the  lands  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Dumfriesshire  which  had  belonged  to  her  grandfather.  The  charter  of 
18  October  runs  thus  : — 

"  Charter  by  David  II.,  King  of  Scots,  to  his  lovite  cousins  Robert  de 
Corry  and  Susanna  his  spouse,  daughter  and  heir  to  the  late  Thomas  de 
Torthorwald,  who  died  in  the  King's  presence  at  the  battle  of  Durham,  of 
the  lands  of  Coulyn  and  Ruchane,  which  belonged  to  the  late  William  de 

*  Anderson's  "Index,"  No.  73,  p.  73  (Edinburgh,  179S). 
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Carlisle  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Dumfries,  to  be  holden  to  the  said  Robert 
and  Susanna  and  tlieir  heirs  of  the  King  and  his  heirs  in  fee  and  heritage." 
(18  October,  1363.  Registrum  Magni  Sigilli,  lib.  i.,  No.  73.)  Then 
follows  another  charter,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  6  October,  1369  (//•/(/.,  lib.  i., 
No.  236),  which  says  that  the  King  having  formerly  given  "  the  lands  of 
Cowlyn  and  Rowcan  to  Robert  de  Corry  and  Eiifamia  his  spouse"  (evidently 
a  clerical  error  in  the  Christian  name),  "and  failing  heirs  of  them  to  revert 
to  the  Crown  ;  and  that  lately  the  said  Susannia  having  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh  without  surviving  heir,  the  lands  by  reason  of  the  condition  aforesaid 
had  reverted  to  the  King  and  his  heirs,  and  they  are  hereby  granted  to 
Thomas  de  Henryle  and  Edane  his  spouse  and  their  heirs,  saving  the  right 
which  Robert  de  Corry  had,  or  might  have,  in  the  said  lands."  If  Sir 
Robert  remained  a  widower  and  had  no  children  he  did  not  lack  relations, 
for  we  read  of  Walter,  Nicholas,  Gilbert,  and  Adam  de  Corrie,  besides 
John,  Laird  of  Corrie  in  1357,  and  John  Corry  of  that  ilk  in  1360.  Most 
of  the  property  held  by  them  continued  in  the  possession  of  their  descend- 
ants until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Besides  the  barony  of  Corrie  (comprising  the  modern  parishes  of 
Hutton  and  Corrie)  they  owned  Keldwnod*  in  the  modern  Cumberland 
parish  of  Kirkandrews-upon-Esk,  Comlongan,  Ruthwell,  the  barony  of 
Newbie,t  the  barony  of  Stapleton,  Robgill,  and  part  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Patrick  and  Gretna,  which  includes  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Kedkirk  or 
Rampatrick,  and  the  celebrated  Lochmaben  Stone,  where  treaties  were 
signed  with  the  English. 

This  stone  measures  1 1  8  cubic  feet,  and  weighs  upwards  of  20  tons. 
It  lies  in  the  parish  of  Graitney,  with  other  stones  (the  remains  of  a 
Druidical  temple),  and  none  of  a  similar  kind  are  to  be  found  within  ten 
miles.;]: 

In  the  parish  of  Hutton  and  Corrie§  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient   "Tower   of  Lun"  (Lunelly),  the   residence  of  the   family  of 

*  See  Timothy  Font's  Map,  seventeenth  century.  Keldwood  lies  three  miles  from 
Dumfries.  The  present  farmhouse  stands  on  a  low  hill,  looking  east  over  the  wide  extent 
of  Lochar  Moss,  and  the  lands  stretched  towards  Comlongan,  and  that  to  Newbie. 
(Johnstone's  "  Historical  Families,"  p.  6.) 

t  See  "Acts  of  the  Lords  of  Council." 

X  Johnstone's  "  Historical  Families." 

§   "  Annandale  Family  Book,"  p.  341. 
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Corrie.  According  to  tradition  it  was  burned  by  the  Bells  of  Blackwood 
House,  who  carried  off  a  daughter  of  the  Corries.  The  tower  was  never 
rebuilt.  Its  site  is  now  part  of  the  farm  of  Corrie-mains.  The  ruins  shew 
it  to  have  been  a  tower  of  considerable  height.  The  south  gable  is  all  that 
now  remains  (a. D.  1894);  it  stands  30  feet  high,  on  the  bank  of  the 
water  of  Milk,  about  six  miles  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Milk  and  the 
Corrie  waters,  at  the  farm  of  Balstack.  Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
river,  its  situation  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  natural  earth-terraces  between 
the  castle  and  the  river  (about  40  feet  high)  make  it  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  There  are  still  some  remains  visible  of  the  deer  park,  which 
almost  surroundo  the  farms  of  Penlaw  and  Parkcleugh-foot.* 

In  the  Great  Seal  chartersf  the  name  of  Robert  de  Corry  often  occurs. 
On  31  January,  137 1,  there  is  a  "Quit-claim  of  Robert  de  Corry  to  Sir 
James  Douglas,  Kt.,  of  all  the  lands  and  their  pertinents  in  the  Tennement  of 
Moffat  which  belonged  to  the  late  Thomas  de  Torthorwald."  Again,  in 
the  Rotuli  Scotis,  is  recorded  a  safe-conduct  granted  by  Edward  III.  to 
"  Robertus  Corry  de  Valle  Annandias  Scot,  cum  sex  equitibus,"  1367-8. 
And  on  24  January,  1360,  King  David  II.  grants  to  James  Douglas  the 
lands  alienated  "  without  our  authority  "  of  Cromanton,  Malin,  Rahill,  and 
Monygepp  by  John  Corry  of  that  ilk. 

A  few  years  later,  about  1380,  Robert  of  Corry  and  other  burgesses  of 
Newburgh,  and  Herbert  of  Corry,  1425,  were  living,  as  mentioned  in 
Sir  William  Eraser's  "Douglas  Book,"  vol.  iv.,  pp.  415,  997  ;  and  in  141 1 
Adam  de  Corry  is  witness  of  a  charter  of  confirmation  by  Robert,  Duke  of 
Albany. 

In  the  collection  of  Royal  Charters  relating  to  Annandale  (belonging 
to  Sir  George  Warrender  of  Lochend,  Edinburgh)  there  is  a  notarial  instru- 

*  On  26  April,  1897,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  local  papers: — "As 
the  improvement  of  the  churchyards  of  Hutton  and  Corrie  is  at  present  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  heritors,  all  persons  claiming  to  have  an  interest  in  any  of  the  graves 
therein  are  requested  to  attend  at  the  churchyard  of  Hutton  on  each  Saturday  until 
29  May,  1897,  for  identiticatioii  of  said  graves. — (Signed)  J.  B.  Edgar,  Session  Clerk; 
Wm.  M'Clure,  Clerk  to  Heritors,  Lockerbie." 

The  advertisement  was  answered  by  Mr.  Adam  Corrie  of  Seinvick ;  he  requested 
that  note  should  be  made  of  any  Corrie  tombstones,  and  due  notice  gi\en  him  of  any 
Corries  who  applied,  as  having  an  interest  in  the  graves. 

t  No.  .3,270. 
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ment  by  which  George  Corr'ie,  the  superior  of  rhe  lands,  declares  that 
George  Kirkpatrick  of  Pennersax  had  for  several  years  been  in  possession 
of  the  lands  of  Wetscaillis,  within  the  regality  of  Annandale,  at  the  follow- 
ing date,  viz.,  5  July,  1454,  just  nineteen  years  before  John  de  Corry  made 
gift  of  the  lands  of  Wamphray  to  Roger  of  Kirkpatrick  and  Margaret  of 
Corry  his  spouse. 

We  next  find,  in  the  Acta  Dominorum  Concilii,  p.  53,  an  action  by 
Thomas  Corry  of  Newby,  on  the  one  part,  v.  Thomas  Purdon,  on  the 
other  part,  concerning  the  wrongous  occupation,  use,  and  management  of 
the  ten  merksworth  of  land  (346^  acres)  of  old  extent  of  MidiUebie* 
Annandale,  ■  16  July,  1480.  Also  a  similar  action  and  cause,  6  July, 
1494,  by  Thomas  Cuthbert  Murray  of  Cokpule  v.  Thomas  Corry  of 
Newby. 

"When  the  Albany  and  Douglas  rebellion  of  1483  was  in  progress, 
George  Corrie  took  the  side  of  the  insurgents  against  James  III.,  and  when 
they  were  defeated  he  was  outlaw-ed,  and  part  of  his  estates  transferred  to 
Thomas  Carruthers,  a  loyal  freeman  of  Annandale.  The  King's  adherents 
in  Dumfriesshire— the  Johnstones,  Maxwells,  Carruthers  of  Holmains, 
Crichton  of  Sanquhar,  Cuthbert  Murray  of  Cockpool,  and  Charteris  of 
Amisfield— were  rewarded  with  part  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Corries 
and  Douglases,  but  these  rewards  entailed  long  disputes  with  the  relatives 
of  the  previous  possessors."     (Johnstone's  "Historical  Families,"  p.  48.) 

The  following  is  from  an  officially  certified  copy  of  a  Crown  charter, 
25  July,  1484,  being  the  grant  of  George  Corrie's  lands,  described  as  "  totas 
et  integras  terras  de  Corry  et  omnes  alias  terras  que  Geogio  Corry  olim 
pertinebant,"  to  George  Carruthers  : — 

A.T>.  1488.  Carta  Thome  Carutheris,  &c,  terras  de  Corry.  Jacobiii  dei 
Gracia  re.x  Scotorum  ofnibus  probis  homibus  tocius  terre  que  clericis  't  laicis  saltm. 
Quia  exigit  rei  publice  sakis  et  vis  racionis  expolulat  vt  hii  qui  regni  comodis 
pfuerut  't  rei  inilitaris  opibus  belliq  contra  hostes  victoria  triuinpharut  claris  toilantur 
honoribus    et   pineritas   remuiierationes    et    premia    dignissima    consequa''    eaprop 

*  There  are  some  ancient  tombstones  belonging  to  the  Corries  with  and  alongside 
the  burial-vault  of  the  Bells  of  Scotsbrig,  or  Godsbrig,  still  existing  in  Middlebie  Church- 
yard (October,  1897),  and  the  following  inscriptions  are  legible  upon  more  modem  stones  : 
Thomas  Corrie,  died  1660,  aged  92  ;  Betty  Bell,  spouse  to  George,  1680,  aged  68  ;  John 
Corrie,  1626  ;  William  Corrie,  i/jp  ;  and  Jean  Corrie,  i/J^,  aged  80. 
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t*  sclatis  tios  dodisse  concessisse  ct  hac  j5nti  carta  nra  confirniasse  dilecto  firo 
familiar!  Thome  Carmthers  pro  suo  fideli  S'liicio  nobis  pns  ac  nouissime  impenso 
in  nri  regui  defcnsione  in  bcllo  et  conflictu  contra  Aicxfm  Stcu't  Jacobum  Douglas 
militeni  et  alios  regni  iiri  rebellas  et  veteres  Anglie  hostes  qui  regiiii  firm  hostilibus 
armis  invascrat  proq  suo  fideli  S'uicio  nobus  heredibus  't  successoribus  nris  in- 
futuru  inipendcndo  totas  't  intcgras  t'ras  de  Corry  cum  aducacione  't  donacoe  beate 
Marie  de  Corry  cu  ptinen  jace"  infra  dominia  de  Annandirdale  't  vie  nrm  de 
Drufres,  etc.  (From  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Annandale  Peerage  Claim^ 
p.  807,  Parts  VIII— XVII.) 

(These  lands  included  the  right  of  donation  of  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary  de  Corry,  which  was  ecclesiastically  within  the  diocese 
of  Glasgow,  and  without  doubt  the  Corries  were  the  lord  superiors  of  the 
Annandale  lands  of  the  same  name,  which  have  the  old  Border  Tower  of 
Robgill  as  their  chief  house.)  An  item  given  in  the  antique  inventory 
of  Carruthers  of  Wormanbie,  Annandale,  noted  under  the  year  1578,  runs 
thus  : — 

"  One  instrument  of  seisin  of  umquhile  Cuthbert  Irving  of  Robgill 
given  by  umquhile  Herbert  Corrie  of  Newbie,  superior  there.  Of  be 
umquhile  Schir*  John  Walker,  notary  transcribed  furth  of  the  said  Schir 
Joh'nes  Protocol  (book)  be  umquhile  Schir  John  Turnor,  official  of  Niths- 
dale,  and  under  the  sign  of  Schir  Thomas  Counelsoune,  Notaras,  the  said 
transcript  of  the  dait  of  the  yeir  of  God  1531,  and  the  S**"  day  of  March, 
and  the  principal  instrument  therein  engrossit  of  the  dait  18  Feb.,  1530." 

It  would  seem  that  although  George  Corrie  had  been  outlawed  in 
1 484,  and  part  of  his  estates  forfeited,  his  brothers  Thomas  and  William 
for  some  years  retained  a  portion  of  the  family  lands.  They  were  subject 
to  constant  forays  on  the  part  of  their  neighbours,  and  as  the  following 
lawsuits  shew,  they  received  little  or  no  redress : — 

14  May,  1471.  "Archibald  of  Carruthers  of  Mouswald  against 
Thomas  Corry  of  Newbie."      (Acta  Dom.  Con.,  p.  13.) 

4  October,  1479.  "  Corry  of  Newbie  against  James  Purdume  for 
occupying  Middlebie."      (Page  85.) 

*  The  title  "  Schir  "  indicated  an  ecclesiastic,  a  Pope's  knight,  a  notary  public,  when 
churchmen  alone  were  the  sole  men  of  law,  and  the  courtesy  title  was  usually  prefixed  to 
the  name  of  all  curates  and  such  priests  as  had  taken  the  academic  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 
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19  June,  1480.  "  Thomas  of  Corry  summoned  to  appear  at  the  suit 
of  Esplane  of  Crawford,  for  a  talc  on  the  land  of  Kelwood." 

23  February,  1483.  "Decreet  against  Thomas  Corry  of  Newbie  for 
occupying  lands  of  Kelwood."      (Page  133.) 

17  February,  1489.  "  Case  of  oxen  between  Thomas  Corry  of  Newby 
and  Cuthbert  Murray  of  Cockpool." 

(The  castle  of  Comlongan  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the 
Murrays  of  Cockpool,  a  family  of  great  eminence  in  Annandale  ;  some  of 
them  were  wardens  of  the  western  border,  and  Cuthbert  Murray  was  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Scottish  army  that  defeated  the  Duke  of  Albany 
and  the  Earl  ot  Douglas.) 

20  February,  1489.  "Cuthbert  Murray  of  Cockpool  against  Thomas 
Corry  of  Newby,  touching  the  giving  of  certain  infeftments  to  his  son 
Herbert  of  Corry  and  Esola  Murray  his  spouse "  (daughter  of  Cuthbert 
Murray,  whose  other  daughter  was  mother  to  Margaret  Crichton,  who 
married  William  Johnstone  of  Graltney,  who  claimed  Newbie).  (Acta 
Auditorum,  p.  145.) 

13  October,  1490.  "  Simon  Carruthers  of  Mouswald  ordered  to  pay 
to  Thomas  Corry  of  Newby  for  corn,  etc.,  taken  from  Thomas  Corry  by 
John  Roa  dwelling  with  the  Laird  of  Cockpule,  and  as  to  the  burning  of 
the  said  Thomas  Corry's  birks."      (Page  149.) 

13  October,  1490.  "  Decreet  against  John  Lindsay  of  Wachop  for 
burning  the  place  of  Newby  and  destroying  the  mill  of  Newby,  to  pay  a 
grey  horse,  p*"  c"  x  crowns,  to  William  Corry,  to  James  Corry  six  kyne,  and 
to  Thomas  Corrie  100  pounds." 

19  October,  1490.  "  Thomas  Corry  of  Newby  and  Cuthbert 
Murray  of  Cockpool,  about  oxen  again."     (Page  152.) 

II  March,  1490.  Another  case  of  oxen.  "  Murray  against  Thomas 
Corry  of  Newby  and  John  Corry."     (Page  179.) 

20  May,  T491.  "Judgment  against  Thomas  of  Corry  and  John." 
(Page  277.) 

8  February,  1492.  "  Cuthbert  Murray  protested  that  since  Thomas 
Corry  of  Newby,  '  gent.,'  summoned  the  said  Cuthbert  for  the  sum  of 
;^i,ooo  for  the  laying  waste  of  the  place  of  Corry,"  etc. 

16  July,  1492.  "The  action  and  cause  pursued  by  Cuthbert  Murray 
of  Cockpool  against  Thomas  Corry  and  John  of  Corry  of  Newby  and  John 
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of  Corry,  for  the  wrong  detention  upon  the  said  Cuthbert  of  the  avalis 
farms  and  profits  that  he  might  have  had  of  29  oxen  by  the  space  of  three 
years."     (Pages  242,  24S.) 

Followed  by  a  counter-action  on  the  part  of  Thomas  Corry  against 
Cuthbert  Murray  for  wasting  Newby,  February,  1492. 

October,  1493.  "The  same  (spelt  Curry)  to  pay  t6o  gold  angels." 
(Acta  Dom.  Con.) 

25  June,  1494.  "A  decreet  to  Symon  Carruthers  to  pay  Thomas 
Corry,  assignee  to  the  late  Thomas  Corry  of  Newby  his  father,  oxen,  corn, 
money,  etc." 

"  In  1494  John  Murray  had  been  returned  heir  to  his  father  Cuthbert 
in  the  hereditary  lands  of  Cockpool  and  Ruthwell,  as  well  as  of  Rampatrick 
or  Redkirk,  also  part  of  the  Corrie  property."  (Johnstone's  '•  Historical 
Families,"  p.  48.) 

In  1504,  "  Decreet  at  instance  of  Eufamia  Herries,  the  spouse  of  the 
late  Thomas  Corry  of  Newbie,  upon  Herbert  Corre  of  Newbie  his  son." 

(Eufamia  was  a  "  daughter  of  Lord  Herries,"  and  by  a  comparison  of 
the  dates  it  would  seem  thr.t  John,  first  Lord  Herries,  was  her  father.  He 
built  the  castle  of  Hoddam  between  1437  and  1484  with  the  stones  of  a 
more  ancient  castle  of  the  same  name,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  On  the  hill  immediately  above  the  castle  stands  the  Tower  of 
Repentance.  There  are  various  traditions  concerning  the  name  of  this 
tower.  One  of  them  is,  that  John,  Lord  Herries,  built  it  as  a  mark 
of  gratitude  after  his  deliverance  from  shipwreck  when  on  a  marauding 
expedition  upon  the  English  border.-  He  caused  the  word  "  Repentance" 
to  be  cut  over  the  door,  and  kept  a  watchman  in  the  tower  to  fire  a  beacon 
whenever  the  English  were  discovered  making  an  inroad.  Sir  Richard 
Steele  once  observed  a  shepherd  boy  lying  on  the  ground,  not  far  from 
Repentance  Tower,  "very  attentively  reading  the  Bible."  He  asked  if  he 
could  tell  him  the  way  to  Heaven  ?  "  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  you 
must  go  by  that  Tower.") 

(In  1723  "Repentance"  was  a  mere  ruin;  it  lies  north-west  from 
Annan  town  three  miles  and  a  half)* 

*  Forsyth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30^. 
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Although  part  of  George  Corrie  of  Newbie's  estates  were  forfeited  after 
the  Douglas  rebellion,  all  the  members  of  the  Corrie  fan\ily  were  not 
included  in  the  outlaw's  disgrace.  Thomas  Corrie  of  Kelwood  not  only 
purchased  Newbie  in  1516  from  his  cousin  Herbert,  but  also  obtained 
property  in  Ayrshire,  when  he  received  a  charter  from  James  IV.,  dated 
12  January,  1507,  of  the  lands  of  Thomastoun,  Craigincalze,  Moyloch, 
Auld  Cragachancane,  Dalmacarny,  etc.  Katharine  Corry  his  daughter 
appears  to  have  married  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Coiff.  He  had  a  charter 
from  James  V.,  1528,  of  the  two  merk  land  of  Clontothry  in  Ayrshire. 

In  I  5 1  2  Thomas  Corry  of  Kelwood  and  David  Crawford  of  Kerse  had 
each  been  fined  ;/!^ioo  for  not  "entering  Bargany  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
young  laird  of  Attiquane,"*  and  in  1528  Thomas  Corry  was  concerned 
with  Bargany  in  the  slaughter  of  Robert  Campbell  of  Lochfergus. 

In  1508-9  we  find  the  "  Dominus  de  Corry,  a  Baron  of  Assize  "  (Acta 
Dom.  Concilia).  Then  another  and  more  serious  quarrel  when  "  William 
Carruthers  was  convicted  of  treasonable  outputting  of  five  score  and  five 
cows  and  oxen  from  the  Laird  of  Newbie  and  his  tenants,  in  company  with 
Andrew  Johnstone  and  the  traitors  of  Levin,  and  for  slaying  one  of  the 
Laird's  servants — condemned  to  be  hanged  ;  John  Johnstone  of  that  illc 
fined  100  merks."  Then  follows  the  loss  of  the  Barony  of  Corrie,  for  on 
27  October,  15  16,  James  Johnstone  of  that  ilk  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Whitrigs  and  others  in  the  lordship  of  Corrie  from  James  V.,  the  four  merk 
land  of  Quhitrigs  and  Meiklehouse,  also  lands  of  Lund,  Ersgills,  Peatschaws, 
and  others,  along  with  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Corrie  in  the  stewartry 
of  Annandale  ;t  he  also  obtained  a  charter  confirming  him  in  the  possession 
of  the  Baromj  of  Corrie  in  the  same  year,  and  died  in  August,  I524.t 

*  KeUvood  and  Kerse,  perhaps  as  magistrates,  were  fined  for  not  entering  Bargany's 
name  on  tlie  list  of  persons  indicted  for  the  slaughter,  etc. 

t  "Annandale  Family  Book;"  also  Minutes  of  Evidences  on  the  Annandale  Peerage 
Claim  (1876),  pp.  38,  39. 

X  Johnstone's  "Historical  Families,"  p.  51. 
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Adam  Johnstone  (the  second  brother  of  John  Johnstone)  inherited  the 
Baronij  of  Corrie.  He  may  have  been  the  "Adam  Johnstone  of  Newbie" 
who  appears  as  a  Judge  of  the  Assize  at  Edinburgh  in  1 5 1 1  ;  but  Newtie 
belonged  to  the  Corries  until  1535,  when  they  sold  it  to  Will-am  Johnstone. 
This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  Crown  charters  :  one,  dated  18  February, 
15 16-17,  confirms  a  charter  of  sale  by  Herbert  Corrie  of  Newbie  to  his 
cousin  Thomas  Corrie  of  Kelwood  of  his  lands  and  lordship  of  Newbie  and 
many  other  lands  situated  within  the  stewartry  of  Annandale  ;  and  in  the 
Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  vol.  xx..  No.  30,  is  a  confirmation  oi  this  sale 
in  another  Crown  charter,  31  March,  1517.  In  the  office  of  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Haddington  there  is  a  book  containing  copies  of  instruments  of 
sasine,  which  have  been  entered  into  at  Edinburgh,  and  other  notarial 
instruments,  and  into  this  book  '.s  copied  a  ratification  of  a  grant  by 
Thomas  Corry  of  Kelv/ood  to  his  son  Thomas  of  lands  of  Newbie,  dated 
26  November,  1524.  (See  Minutes  of  the  Evidences  on  the  Annandale 
Peerage  Claim,  p.  809,  Part'-  VIII.— XVII.  ;  see  also  Notes  from  the 
Haddington  MS.,  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh  ;  Charters  in  the  Lower 
Parliament  House,  now  lost  by  fire.) 

I  August,  1529.  There  is  a  Crown  charter*  in  favour  of  George 
Corrie,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Thomas  Corrie  of  Kelwood,  of  the  lands 
of  Newby.      (Acts  and  Decreets,  Scot.  Reg.) 

8  March,  1530.  "Decreet  at  instance  of  Thomas  Corry  of  Kelwood 
against  William  Johnstone  of  Gretna." 

9  April,  1 53 1.  "Decreet  at  instance  of  Thomas  Corry  as  donater, 
sessioner,  and  assignee  to  the  late  Thomas  Corry  of  Newbie  his  father." 
(Acta  Dom.  Con.,  vol.  vi.,  fol.  7I^) 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  extracts,  the  Christian  name  of  Thomas 
was  a  favourite  one  amongst  the  Corries,  and  unless  we  notice  the  dates 
some  confusion  arises.  Thomas  Corrie  of  Kelwood  and  Newbie  must  have 
been  a  landowner  well  known  by  the  king  and  his  nobles,  for  in  1529  we 
find  him  appointed,  with  the  king's  treasurer  and  two  Scottish  knights,  an 
arbiter  "in  a  family  viatter"-\  between  the  Earls  of  Eglinton  and  Glencairn. 
Hugh,  first  Earl  of  Eglinton,  was  one  of  the  peers  who  met  in  Parliament 
9  September,   15  13,  when  the  coronation  of  the  infant  king  James  V.  was 

*   Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  vol.  xxiii..  No.  46. 
t  Johnstone's  "  Historical  Families,"  p.  6. 
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fixed  for  the  2ist  of  October,  and  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  Qiieen- 
mother's  counsellors.  After  the  young  king's  escape  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Douglases  in  May,  1528,  the  earl  and  his  second  son,  Lord  Montgomery, 
were  among  the  nobles  who  attended  the  first  free  council  held  by  His 
Majesty  at  Stirling.  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  earl's  house  of 
Eglinton  was  burnt  by  William  Cunningham,  Master  of  Glencairn,  and  his 
accomplices,  and  in  consequence  of  the  charters,  writs,  and  evidents  of  his 
lands  being  destroyed  therein,  the  king  granted  him  a  new  charter  of  them 
under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  23  January,  1528-9.  Thomas  Corrie  must 
have  known  the  land  well,  and  his  opinion -must  have  had  some  weight  in 
those  troublous  times,  or  upon  his  shoulders  the  responsibility  would  not 
have  been  laid  of  being  an  arbiter  in  such  an  important  affair. 

Besides  his  neighbours'  "  family  matters,"  Thomas  Corrie  appears  to  have 
had  many  quarrels  of  his  own  to  settle  on  this  same  troublesome  land  question. 

In  the  General  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  is  an  interim  decreet  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  dated  18  March,  1526-7.  It  is  "  anent  the  summons 
made  at  the  instance  of  Kelwood  against  William  Johnstone  of  Greitknow 
for  the  wrong  and  violent  and  masterful  occupation,  labouring,  and  manuring 
by  himself,  his  servants,  and  his  accomplices,  etc.,  without  license  of  the  said 
Thomas  Corry,  of  the  two  parts  of  all  and  whole  his  lands  and  lordship  of 
Newby."      (Annandale  Peerage  Claim,  p.  812,  No.  391.) 

There  is  also  a  decreet  in  the  same  action,  dated  19  March  [itid.y 
No.  392),  and  also  a  Crown  charter  in  favour  of  George  Corry,  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  Thomas  Corry  of  Kelwood,  erecting  the  lands  of  Newby 
with  the  lands  of  Keldwood  into  the  barony  of  Keldwood,  i  August,  1529. 
{Itid.,  No.  393.) 

In  1532  Thomas,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  the  late  Thomas  Corry  de 
Newby,  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Bordland  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  from 
James  V.,  and  we  find  (in  the  "Acts  of  the  Lords  of  Council,"  vol.  xlii., 
p.  33)  that  he  had  married  the  widow  of  Robert  Napier  of  Wrychts  or 
Wrychtis  Houses.  One  could  wish  for  more  details  of  the  household  to 
which  his  stepson  Alexander  Napier  refers  on  4  February,  1530-31,  when 
he  mentions  "  his  weilbelovit  father-in-law  (stepfather)  Thomas  Corry  of 
Keldwood,  and  his  dearest  mother  Margaret  Napier." 

They  had  a  charter  from  James  V.  21  July,  1536,  of  the  lands  of 
Balmakcawell  in  Ayrshire.     Thomas  had  also  a  charter  confirmatory  from 
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the  same  monarch  29  December,  1537,  of  the  lands  of  Craigdon  and 
Laggardirre  ;  also  of  the  lands  of  Drummarthy,  Ayrshire,  in  1 540,  and  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Drummuir,  Ayrshire,  13  August,  1541. 

Thomas  Corrie  of  Xewbv,  1480. 


George  Corrie  of  Newbie,     Thomas  Corrie, ~Eufaniia,  dau.  of  first     William 
outlawed  148^.  died  1504.  I  Lord  Herries.  Corrie. 


Herbert  Corrie=EsoIa,  dau.  of  Cuthbert  Murray  of  Cockpool. 


Herbert  Corrie,  sold  Newbie  1316  to  his  cousin  Thomas  Corrie 
of  Kelwood  ;  died  1531.  I 


Thomas  Corrie  of  Kelwood  and  Newbie,  sold=rMar5aret,  relict  of     Katbarine=Thomas 


Newbie  to  William  Johnstone  1535  ;   slain  at 
Pinkie  1547. 


Robert   Napier  of     Corrie.  Kennedy 

V/ryclits  Houses.  of  Coifl". 


Agnes  Corrie,  married,  i  May,  1545,  John     George  Corrie  of  Kelwood, =f=Margaret  Blair. 
Fullerton  of  Dreghorn.  died  1J9,'.  I 


John  Corrie,  died  i6oj=pJean  Crawford. 


George  Corrie  of  Kelwood,  married  Mar-      David=p.  .  .  .     Captain  James=pFlorence 


garet,  dau.  of  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  and     Corrie. 
had  twelve  children;  died  1623.* 


Corrie,  died  at     Crawford. 
the     battle    of  i 
Alford  1645.       I 


John  Corrie  of  Kel-     George  Marion  Corrie,  served  heir  to  her  father  Margaret 

wood,  died  1637.  Corrie.  and  to  her  uncle  James  Corrie  164S.  Corrie. 


Anne  Corrie,  married  John       Hugh  Corrie.       Jean  Corrie.       Helen  Corrie.       Margaret 
Mcllvane.  Corrie. 

The  yearly  quarrels  between  the  Johnstones  and  Corries  continued 
until  the  sale  of  Newbie. 

On  6  March,  1534,  we  find  a  protest  "that  William  Johnstone  of 
Gretne  be  not  to  answer  to  the  summons  against  him  by  Thomas  Corry  of 
Kelwood  until  a  copy  of  the  summonds  be  sent  to  him." 

*  See  Paterson's  "Genealogical  Account  of  Ayrshire  Families,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  269. 
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Then,  20  January,  1535  (Acta  Dom.  Con.,  vol.  vi.,  fol.  71'=), 
"Thomas  Corry  of  Kelwood  and  William  Cunninghame  constituted 
procurators  for  George  Corry,  Fear  of  Newby,  especially  for  the  contract 
between  the  said  George  and  the  said  William  Johnstone  of  Gretne." 
{Ibid.,  vol.  vii.,  fol.  64.) 

On  24  January,  "  Protest  by  George  Corry  of  Newby  regarding  his 
contract  with  William  Johnstone  of  Gretne."      {Ibid.,  fol.  73.) 

"  Contract  between  Corry  and  the  Laird  oi  Gretne."      {Ibid.,  vol.  viii., 

fol.  74-) 

"Contract  between  honorable  persons  George  Corry  and  Thomas 
Corry  his  father,  frank  tenentur  of  the  said  land."  {Ibid.,  vol.  vii.,  fol.  74^ 
Reference  made  to  the  Kirkcudbright  Commissioners'  Books,  2  January, 
1 53 1,  which  no  longer  exist.) 

We  next  find  a  Crown  charter,  dated  16  July,  1536,  confirming  a 
charter  of  alienation  and  sale  of  21  January,  1535,  of  Newby  by  George 
Corre  with  the  consent  of  his  father  Thomas  Corry  of  Kelwood.  It  runs 
thus  :  "  Ane  charto'  of  alian'n  mad  be  lard  of  Corrie  of  the  haill  lande  of 
Corrie  of  the  haill  lande  of  Newbe  to  the  lard  of  Gratne,  William  John- 
stone, and  Margaret  Crichton  his  spouse."  (As  will  be  seen  under  date 
20  February,  14S9,  this  Margaret  Crichton  was  niece  to  Esola  Murray,  the 
spouse  of  Herbert  Corry  of  Newby.)  By  this  charter  the  Corries  parted 
with  Stapleton,  Robgill,  and  Ruthwell,  the  lands  granted  to  them  by  charter 
from  David  II.  a.d.  1363. 

Thomas  Corrie  ended  his  eventful  life  in  the  battle  of  Pinkie  25  October, 

1547.      His  son  George  Corrie  of  Kelwood  was  one  of  the  barons  present 

at  a  meeting  of  Parliament  in  Edinburgh  a.d.  1572.* 


*  General  Index  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  p.  372  (S.  A.  Scot.  Library,  Edinburgh). 


(      I: 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

The  foregoing  record  of  the  Corries  of  Kelwood  shews  that  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  "  the  Corrie  family  ended  in  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Thomas  Corrie  who  married  the  Laird  of  Lochwood."*  The  mistake 
may  have  arisen  from  the  wording,  of  the  inscription  upon  the  memorial 
stone  in  the  Hope  Johnstone's  vault  in  Johnstone  Kirk,  which  runs  thus  : 
*'  Here  lyes  George  Johnston  of  Girthhead  and  Margaret  Johnston  his 
spouse,  who  was  Laird  of  Corrie  and  Lenellie  Descended  by  Father  and 
Son  to  Adam  Johnston  Brother  German  to  the  Laird  Johnstone  of  Loch- 
wood  who  married  Sir  Thomas  Corri  of  that  Ilk's  only  Daughter  and  heir 
to  him  and  so  became  Laird  of  Corrie  and  George  Johnstone  son  of  the 
said  Georg  of  Girthead  and  Elizabeth  Young  his  spous  and  all  their  progene 
since  they  came  to  Corrie. "f 

As  the  inscription  says  that  the  "  Laird  of  Lochwood  married  the  onlij 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Corrie,"  her  parents  cannot  have  been  Thomas 
Corrie  and  Margaret  Napier,  for  they  had  a  daughter  Agnes,  who  married 
John  FuUerton  of  Dreghorn  i  May,  1545.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Corrie  and  Eufamia  Herries. 

The  marriage  must  have  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Corries, 
as  James  Johnstone  had  acquired  the  forfeited  barony  of  Corrie  in  15  16  by 
Royal  Charter,  and  on  his  death  (1524)  had  left  it  to  his  second  son,  Adam 
Johnstone. 

*  Bmke. 

t  Mr.  George  Rae,  schoolmaster  at  Wamphray,  wrote  in  1897  to  Mr.  Joseph  Corrie 
of  21  Frith  Street,  Dumfries,  saying  "  that  he  had  visited  '  Corrie  '  with  Sir  William  Fraser, 
who  told  him  that  Corrie  came  to  the  Johnstones  by  a  marriage  between  a  Corrie  heiress 
and  a  brother  of  the  then  Johnstone  of  Johnstone,  which  marriage  took  place  in  iji6." 
It  is  curious  that  Sir  William  does  not  mention  this  marriage  in  his  "  Annandale  Family 
Book."  The  title-deeds  of  Corrie  are  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Stewart,  Solicitors,  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  property  now  belongs  to  Sir  Robert  Jardine  of  Castle  Milk.  Messrs. 
Stewart  also  have  the  Kelwood  title-deeds.  This  property  is  now  held  by  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas,  M.P.,  of  Baads,  Haddingtonshire. 
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It  would  be  well  if  the  date  could  be  ascertained  of  the  carving  of  the 
above-mentioned  stone,  which  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  George 
Johnstone  of  Girthhead.  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  of  Hillside,  on  2  November, 
1858,  sent  a  copy  of  the  inscription  to  Mr.  George  Dickson  of  3  Royal 
Circus,  Edinburgh,  saying,  "  I  enclose  the  copy  of  the  inscription  which 
Mr.  Graham  got  taken  from  the  stone  inside  of  the  aisle  \_sic]  at  Johnstone, 
which  you  will  see  bears  the  story  I  told  you  as  to  the  descent  of  the 
Girthead  Johnstones  from  Corrie  of  Corrie,  and  consequently  their  con- 
nection with  the  head  of  the  family  of  Lochwood." 

Mr.  Dickson  writes  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Walter  Dickson,  on  20  July, 
1880,  enclosing  the  above,  and  says,  "Johnstone  of  Raehill  had  at  that 
time  (1858)  caused  the  tombstone  to  be  removed  to  the  vault.  Mr. 
Graham  is,  I  believe,  RaehilTs  steward." 

Sir  James  Johnstone  claimed  the  Marquisate  of  Annandale  within 
three  months  of  the  last  Marquis's  death  in  1792  ;  but  Sir  W.  Pulteney 
Johnstone,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Sir  James  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  let  the  claim  drop. 

Adam  Johnstone  of  Corrie  was  undoubtedly  next  brother  to  the  Laird 
of  Johnstone  (1524 — 65),  and  his  uncle  had  been  John  Johnstone  of 
Wamphray,  but  left  no  heirs  male,  and  Adam  Johnstone's  youngest  brother 
James  inherited  Wamphray.  If  any  descendants  exist  of  Adam  Johnstone 
of  Corrie  they  would  undoubtedly  have  a  claim  to  the  Marquisate  before 
any  other  of  the  present  claimants.  The  Westerhall  case  for  three  gene- 
rations wiped  out  the  descendants  of  Adam  Johnstone  of  Corrie  (died  1544) 
after  his  son  James.  The  Westerhall  counsel  in  1881  (the  last  time  the 
case  was  heard)  allowed  that  several  descendants  of  a  later  date  existed, 
but  claimed  that  these  had  left  no  heirs,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
satisfied  on  this  point  ;  but  there  was  a  James  Johnstone  "  callit  of  Corrie" 
living  in  Edinburgh  about  1640,  who  is  called  his  "  cusing "  by  the 
Laird  of  that  day,  and  this  James  left  a  son  who  had  a  large  family  of  sons, 
whose  career  it  would  be  impossible  now  to  trace  further  without  much 
useless  expense. 

If  there  had  been  a  Girthead  claimant  to  the  Marquisate,  the  information 
on  this  old  tombstone  might  have  proved  valuable. 

The  following  pedigree  is  interesting,  as  it  shews  how  a  descendant 
of  Sir  Thomas   Corrie's   daughter  and   Adam    Johnstone   inherited   Girt- 
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head*  (for  which  Corrie  had  been  exchanged  by  George  Johnstone  in 
1623)  and  married  Hugh  Lawson,  their  daughter  Helen  Lawson  marry- 
ing in  1782  Thomas  Goldie,  whose  mother  Jean  was  the  daughter  of 
James  Corrie  of  Speddoch,  Provost  of  Dumfries. 


Margaret,  eldest  daughter=rSir  James  Douglas  of  Drum-=T=Cl.ristiaii,  daughter  of 
of  George  Douglas,  lanrig ;  divorced  Margaret  his  John  Montgomery, 
Master  of  Angus.  ist  wife  ;  died  iJjS.  Master  of  Eglinton. 


Janet  Doughs=pSir  William  Douglas 
of  Cashogle. 


Christian  Doaglas=pSir  \V.  Stewart  of 
I  Garlies. 


Christian   Douglas,  i6i5=pAdam  Murray  of 
I  Dumcrieff. 


Helen  Stewart=rJoha  Douglas,  1657. 


Ann  Murray ,=rGeorge  Johnstone  of  Girthead,  descended 
died  1692.        '  from   Johnstone    of     Lochwood    and    Sir 

Thomas   Corrie  of  that    ilk,    1606 — 62; 

succeeded  his  father  in  1639. 


Bethia=pJohn  Douglas 
Muir-  i  of  Stenhouse. 
head.    1 


Margaret,  daughter  of  Johu=pGeorge  Johnstone  of 
Johnstone  of  Penlaw,  1654.    I  Girthead,  1644 — 1716. 


Jean  i)ouglas-pRobert  Graham 
I  of  Clouden. 


Elizabeth=pGeorge  Johnstone 
-Young.        of  Girthead. 


Janet  McGuffogf  of  Rusco  ;  her=p\Villiam  Graham 
mother  was  Christian,  daughter  of     of  Clouden. 
Sir  John  Dunbar  of  Mochrum. 


Helen  Hamilton  of  Allers-=f=  William  Johnstone        Jean  Graham,=rRev.   Alex.   Robison, 
haw,    descended    from    a  !  of  Girthead,  1724 ;        married  1685.       Minister  of  Tinwald. 


brother   of   the    ist    Lord 
Hamilton. 


died  174.3. 


Both 


died  1745. 


Jean  Johnstone  of  Girt-=pHugh  Lawson. 
head,  1725—95- 


Jean  Robison=rRev.   R.  Wight,  Minister 
I  of  Dumfries. 


Helen  Lawson, ^f=Thoraas  Goldie  of  Craigmuie  (son  of        Helen  Wight-rJohn  Dickson 


married  1783. 


John  Goldie  and  Jean  Corrie  his  wife), 
born  1748  ;  died  1823. 


of  Conheath. 


*  Jean  Johnstone,  eldest  of  four  sisters,  coheiresses.     See  Sir  W.  Eraser's  "  Annan- 
dale  Family  Book." 

t  See  "  Lands  and  their  Owners  in  Galloway,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  37,  for  McGutfog  history. 
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Margaret  Goldie  (great-great-granddaughter  of  Sir  Alexander^pWalter  Dickson  of  Mony- 
Gordon  of  Earlston,  died  1726),  born  ijSS;  married  iSi6;  died  1  buie,  Writer  to  the  Signet. 
1876.  I 


John   Dickson,  born     Thomas  Goldie  Dick- 
1817;  married  1S52      son,  born  1S19;  mar- 


Eliza  Jane,  daughter 
of  Lieut. -Colonel 
McLeod,C.B.,  H.M. 
6 1st  Regt.;  she  died 
1890.      =p 


ried      Hon.       Louis 
Charlotte  Addington, 
2nd  daughter  of  2nd 
\'iscount  Sidmouth. 


Walter  George 
Dickson,  M.D., 
born  1S21  ; 

died  1S94. 


James  Gilchrist  Dick- 
son, born  1S22  ;  mar- 
ried Jane  Catherine, 
4th  daughter  of  George 
Jackson  of  Glenmore, 
CO.  Cork  ;  he  died 
1S87;  she  died  1S88. 


Agnes  McLeoJ     Marv    Louisa   Dick-     Leonard  Walter       Walter    George      fames 


Dickson. 

Margaret  Gol- 
die Dickson, 
born  1863. 


son,  born  20  Sep- 
tember, 1863. 

Margaret  Caroline 
Dickson,  born  1865  ; 
died  7  April,  1891. 


Dickson,  born  6 
August,  1867. 

Frances  Helen 
Dickson,  born 
23   May,  1869. 


Dickson,  born 
1859  ;  married, 
1890,  Mary  L 
Shand,  grand- 
daughter of  Sir 
John  Gordon, 
5th  Bart. 


Lawrence 
Dickson, 

born 
1861. 


Walter  Stewart  Dickson. 


I 
John  Gordon  Dicksou,  died  1897. 


George  Dickson,  Advocate, 
born  1823  ;  married  Edith 
Mary,  daughter  of  Miles  C. 
and  Hon.  Mrs.  Seton,  grand- 
daughter of  2nd  Viscount 
Sidmouth;  he  died  1890;  she 
died  1869.     =r 


I 
Walter  Seton 
Dickson,  .Ad- 
vocate,    born 
12  July, 1 865. 


William  Dickson, 
Capt.  Bengal  Ar- 
tillery, born  1825  ; 
mar.,  i86o,  Anne 
Steuart  Bruce  of 
Langlee  ;  he  died 
1889;  she  died 
1861. 


Richard  Dick- 
son,born  1S26; 
died  1827. 


Helen 

son. 


Dick- 


David  Scot  Dickson, 
born  1830  ;  married, 
1861,  Hon.  Frances 
Sophia  Addington, 
4th  daughter  of  2nd 
Viscount  Sidmouth. 


Edith  Georgina 
Katheriae  Dick- 
son, born  8 
April,  1S69. 


Walter  Adding- 
ton Dickson, 
bom  1863;  died 
1864. 


William  Leonard 
Dickson,  born  23 
October,  1864. 


David  Francis 
Dickson,  born 
1868;  died 
1894. 


We  next  find  that  George  Corrie  of  Kelwood,  after  the  sale  of  Newbie, 
received  a  charter  from  James  Eklis  of  that  ilk,  confirmed  by  Q^iieen  Mary, 
of  the  ;^io  lands  of  Tronchrey  with  tower,  fortalice,  mill,  etc.,  in  the 
earldom  and  bailery  of  Carrick  and  shire  of  Ayr,  holding  it  of  the  Queen 
as  Princess  of  Scotland  and  Countess  of  Carrick.  Dated  at  Thomastown 
26  May,  1545.      (Reg-  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  xxx.,  No.  245.) 

For  the  next  eighty  years  the  Corries  of  Kelwood  seem  to  have  been 
settled  in  Ayr  and  Wigtonshire.     Ayrshire   is   bounded   on  the  south  by 
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Wigton,  on  the  south-east  by  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  waters  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  the  Irish  Channel.  Loch- 
doon  lies  between  Carrick  and  Kirkcudbright,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1306  Gilbert  de  Corrie  was  hereditary  keeper  of  the  castle. 

On  25  October,  1547  (Retours,  vol.  i.,  fol.  138),  we  find  that  George 
Come  is  served  heir  to  Thomas  Corry  of  Kelwode  his  father  (who  died  under 
the  king's  banner  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie)  in  the  third  part  of  the  mill  of 
Auchincrief  and  third  part  of  the  multures  and  sucken  thereof  in  Ayrshire. 
His  name  also  occurs  in  the  list  of  assize  in  a  criminal  trial  in  1580. 

The  Dumfries  Registers  record  that  in  1547  and  1574  John  and 
Herbert  Corrie  were  created  freemen  burgesses  of  the  town,  and  John 
Corrie  takes  high  rank  among  the  list  of  witnesses.  Therefore  we  see  that, 
although  the  head  of  the  house  of  Corrie  had  settled  in  Ayrshire,  some  of 
the  family  remained  behind  ;  these  may  have  been  the  descendants  of 
George  Corrie  of  Newbie,  the  outlaw,  or  of  his  youngest  brother  William. 

Robert  Corrie  is  mentioned  in  1547,  and  Thomas  Corrie,  burgess  (of 
Kirkcudbrightshire),  about  1609  is  recorded  in  the  Dumfries  Burgh  Saslnes 
as  having  a  piece  of  ground  near  Herbert  Corrie's  acres. 

In  the  Protocol  Books  of  Alexander  Guthrie,  town  clerk,  Edinburgh, 
vol.  v.,  fol.  146,  record  is  made  of "  Sasine  to  Simon  Corrie  and  Helen 
Gill  a/ia.f  MacGill  his  spouse  in  an  annual  rent  of  £10  out  of  lands  of  the 
said  Simon  on  the  north  side  ot  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  near  the 
Castle  Hill  13  June,  1588." 

Returning  to  the  Ayrshire  settlers  we  find  George  Corrie  of  Kelwood 
is  witness  to  a  charter  in  Edinburgh  11  March,  1556,  and  on  17  August, 
1572,  Is  witness  to  a  charter  at  Thomastown.  On  10  March,  1574-5,  he 
is  also  witness  to  a  charter  by  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Balmakclennochane  and 
Margaret  Kennedy  his  spouse  to  John  Kennedy  of  Kllmichaell  and  Janet 
Corrie  his  spouse,  and  to  Gilbert  Kennedy  their  son,  etc.,  of  the  lands  of 
Attyquyn  in  Carrick.  (Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  xxxi..  No.  484  ;  Lib.  xxxiv., 
No.  613  ;   Lib.  xxxvi..  No.  65.) 

Here  we  find  the  Corries  intermarrying  with  the  Kennedys,  who  as 
Kennedys  of  Bargeny  were  descended  from  Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Dunure, 
ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis.  The  Kennedys  claim  to  be  descended  from 
the  old  Celtic  Thanes  who  ruled  over  Carrick  when  the  district  formed  a 
portion  of  Galloway.      The  following  extracts  are  of  interest  at  this  point. 


(     '57     ) 
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Printed  for  the  Ayr  and  Galloway  Archaeological  Association,  1887. 

Page  115.  Letter  from  the  Countess  of  Cassillis  (Margaret  Kennedy) 
to  her  son-in-law  the  Laird  of  Barnbarroch,  January,  U75-6. — "Ye  sell 
wit  that  the  Laird  of  Kelwod  (George  Corrie  of  Kelwood)  is  transported 
out  of  thomastown  (Thomastown  Castle)  till  Craigneill  (residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Cassillis),  hot  grev/  cummirsum,  and  spak  prud  wordis,  that  thai 
that  wes  with  him  mycht  scaircelie  suffer  him,  and  had  maist  groun  till 
euill  amang  thame." 

[This  seems  to  refer  to  the  story  which  is  thus  told  in  the  "  Historic 
of  the  Kennedys  " : — "  At  that  time  the  Laird  of  Kelwod,  being  ane  depender 
and  servand  of  my  Lord  of  Cassillis,  byis  fra  ane  pwir  \\\Ff  ane  peace  of 
gold,  quwhilk  they  callit  ane  leigna,  off  ane  pund  wechtt  or  thairby,  quhilk 
scho  fund  in  ane  barn  whithin  my  Lordis  landis.  And  the  word  ryssino- 
that  the  same  suld  be  xx  tymes  als  gude  as  it  wes,  my  Lord  send  to  Kellwod 
and  desyritt  the  samin  to  be  send  to  him,  bot  Kellwod  rehiissit,  and  said 
that  the  samin  wes  his  awin,  and  that  he  had  bocht  the  samin  with  his 
av/ine  mony. 

"  My  Lord,  resaffing  this  ansuer,  wes  in  ane  gritt  readge  thairat  ;  and 
the  Laird  of  Bargany  being  in  Mayboll,  they  maid  to  tak  the  Laird  of 
Kelwod  out  of  his  hous,  and  being  maister  of  the  fieldis,  incloisit  the  samin. 
And  coming  in  the  nycht  to  the  yett  hous  quhilk  wes  jovnit  to  the  jayme 
of  the  mayne  hous  ;  the  pend  of  the  yett  hous  being  thair  warrand  that  the 
hous  could  not  do  thame  wrang,  thay  brak  ane  hoill  throw  the  wall 
of  the  jayme.  The  Laird  ot  Kelwod,  fering  the  samin,  cum  to  taking 
with  thame  :  and  wes  content  to  cum  to  the  Laird  of  Bargany  vpone 
conditione  that  he  vald  saiff  his  lyff.  And  sa  he  was  tane,  and  brocht  to 
Mayboll. 
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"  And  the  gold  being  send,  he  was  sufferit  to  depairtt.  But  so  schone 
as  he  wes  out  of  handis,  he  rydis  to  Edinbrughe,  and  chargis  thame  to 
compeir  for  his  taking  :  quhair  thay  war  evill  trublett  :  bot  in  the  end  gat 
monys,  and  wes  fred  fra  the  same."] 

Page  121.  Letter  from  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Bargany  to  the  Laird  of 
Barnbarroch. — "  Your  Ramemberis  the  decreit  obtenit  be  ewffem  forgussoun 
aganis  the  Laird  of  Kelwod  for  hyr  fatheris  Lifefcment  of  the  Landis  of 
knokgeirane  and  altucapill  m'cubein,  vpone  the  quhilk  scho  obtenit  letteris 
of  four  formes,  chargeing  kellwoid  for  delyuere  to  hyr  of  the  samyn  :  with 
the  quhilk  he  is  chargit,  and  I  vnderstand  he  has  sent  to  get  suspensioun  of 
the  chairge,  quhairvpone  I  will  pray  you  to  attend,  and  stop  the  samyn  as 
ye  may,  except  be  fullfvlling  of  the  decreit  ;  for  thocht  kellwod  wald 
consinge  ane  Infeftment  of  alss  mekill  als  guid  land,  git  scho  can  nocht 
enter  thairto  as  air  to  hyr  father  ;  and  I  beleif  he  sail  nocht  Infek  hyr  of 
alss  mekle  of  hyss,  to  be  haldin  of  his  superiour  in  the  samyn  kynd,  as  hyr 
father  had  the  vthir  Landis  of  the  Abbot  of  croceraguell  perpetualie  in 
heretaige,  giff  he  pass  to  the  home  for  nocht  flillfyling  of  the  chairge,  ye 
Ramember  quhat  was  aggreit  vpone  betuix  ws,  quhilk  tor  my  pairt  I  sail 
keip,"  etc. 

[George  Corrie  of  Kelwood  had  been  taken  prisoner  out  of  his  own 
house  by  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  and  the  Laird  of  Bargany  on  1 1  January, 
1575-6.  He  was  then  at  the  horn,  from  which  he  was  relieved  on 
14  February,  1575-6.  This  letter  may  have  been  about  that  date.  (Reg. 
Privy  Council.)] 

Extracts   from   the  Charters  of  Crosraguel  Abbey. 
Ayr  and  Galloway  Archseological  Association. 

Vol.  i.,  p.  105.  Notarial  Instrument.  "Done  in  Choir,"  before 
George  Corrie  of  Kelwod  and  others,  i  February,  1547. 

Page  71.  Deed  of  gift  by  Quintin,  Abbot  of  Crosraguel.  Witnesses, 
George  Corrie  of  Kelwod  and  others,  19  May,  1548. 

Page  107.  Charter  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  chaplin,  prependary,  etc.,  at 
Maybole,  20  December,  1520.  Witnesses,  Walter  Kennedy,  Rector  of 
Douglas,  Thomas  Corrie  of  Kelwod,  and  others. 

(Note.)      Kelwod,  i.e.  Kelwoodsyde,  whence  the  Corrys  came  to  Ayr- 
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shire  about  1500,  was  on  the  borders  of  Nithsdale  and  Annandale  (Blean's 
Atlas).  They  held  the  lands  and  castle  of  Thomastoun  in  Carrick  till 
1648,  and  took,  an  active  part  in  the  feuds  in  this  district  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  (Paterson,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  293,  352  ;  "Historic  of  the  Kennedyis," 
pp.  86,  146,  etc.  ;  Dumfries  Retours,  No.  151.) 

Page  76.  Notarial  Instrument.  Witnesses,  (i)  Gilbert,  Earl  of 
Cassillis,  (2)  Thomas  Corry  of  Keiwod,  and  others. 

Page  80.  Procuratory  by  Nigel  Fergusson.  Procurators,  (i)  William, 
Abbot  of  Crosraguel,  (2)  Thomas  Corry  of  Kellwod,  (3)  Thomas  Corry, 
younger,  his  apparent  heir,  and  others,  17  May,  1527. 

Page  88.  Thomas  Corry  of  Kelwood  and  seventy-four  others  delated 
for  art  and  part  of  the  cruel  slaughter  of  umqle  Robert  Campbell  of 
Lochferguss  and  others,  28  July,  1528. 

Page  99.  Discharge  by  William,  Abbot  of  Crosraguel,  to  the  Earl  of 
Cassillis,  26  February,  1539.  Thomas  Corry  of  Keldwod  and  others 
witnesses. 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  2.  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  Earl  of 
Cassillis  and  George  Buchan  and  Mr.  George  Corry  of  Kelwood.  Mr.  John 
Shaw  of  Grimmet  and  Mr.  Walter  Kennedy  of  Knockdon  sureties.  At 
Edinburgh,  28  January,  1568. 

P^g^  35-  Renunciation  by  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Bargany  to  Gilbert, 
Earl  of  Cassillis.  Witnesses,  George  Corry  of  Kehvod  and  others.  At 
Ayr,  13  November,  1573. 

Page  42.  Letter  of  Assedation  by  Allan,  Abbot  of  Crosraguel,  to  Earl 
of  Cassillis,  15  November,  1573.  Witnesses,  George  Corry  of  Keiwod  and 
others. 

Note. — The  Reports  of  the  Ayr  Archaeological  Association  have  been  searched 
through  si.x.teen  volumes— from  1878  to  1894— after  which  date  the  Society  was 
wound  up. 

Robertus  Curry,  witness  to  a  charter  by  Gavin,  Commendator  of  the 
Monastery  of  Kilwinning,  etc.  Dated  and  sealed  at  the  said  monastery 
7  March,  155  i.  (See  "  Archsological  and  Historical  Collections  of  Ayr 
and  Wigton,"  1878,  vol.  i.,  p.  196.) 

Page  203.  Confirmation  of  a  charter  by  Gavin  (as  above).  Witnesses, 
Robertus  Curry  and  others.     Dated  at  Glasgow  18  July,  1559. 
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Charters  of  the   Friars  Preachers  of  Ayr. 
Ayr  and  Wigton  Archaeological  Association. 

Page  39.  "  Willelmo  Curour  de  Edinbuch  et  aliis  testibus."  From 
Decreet  hy  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  in  Ayr  v.  Friars  Preachers,  re  dispute 
about  annuity,  25  March,  1406. 

Page  73.  Sasine  in  favour  of  the  Friars  Preachers  of  an  annuity  of 
six  shillings  and  eightpence,  on  resignation  of  Marion  Curry,  wife  of  John 
Lang  (9  March,  1507).  "  The  tenement  of  James  Curry"  is  mentioned, 
and  "John  Curry,  father  of  the  said  Marion,  and  Elizabeth  Hume  her 
mother." 

Vol.  iv.,  p.  19  (note  8).  "The  Corries  of  Kelwood,  originally  a 
Dumfriesshire  family,  in  1507  acquired  Thomastoun  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
oswald,  and  various  other  lands  in  Carrick.  George  Corry  de  Kelwood 
and  Margaret  Blair  his  spouse  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Auldcraig, 
Thomaston,  etc.,  from  Queen  Mary  in  1546,  and  his  name  occurs  in  the 
list  of  an  assize  held  in  1580."      (Paterson's  "  History,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  291.) 

Vol.  vi.  (1889).  In  Mason's  "Protocol  Book,"  p.  177,  "  the  tene- 
ment of  the  late  Gilbert  Corre  "  is  mentioned,  1544  and  1585. 

In  1595  George  Corrie  of  Kelwode's  death  is  recorded,  and  John  is 
returned  as  his  son  and  heir.* 

On  22  January,  1595-6,  sasine  is  granted  to  John  Corrie,  now  of 
Kelwode,  of  a  tenement  of  the  late  George  Corrie  of  Kelwode,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tolbooth  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh. 

On  14  July,  1582,  John  Corrie  in  Budhous  is  in  assize  of  apprising 
at  Lanark. t 

On  27  May,  1594,  the  King  confirms  a  charter  by  John  Corrie  of 
Kelwode  to  George  Corrie  his  son  and  heir-apparent,  and  his  heir  male 
bearing  the  surname  of  Corrie,  of  the  50  shilling  lands  of  Craigdow, 
Lagandyrrie,  and  others  in  the  bailiary  and  earldom  of  Carrik,;};  holding  of 
the  King  as  Prince  and  Steward  of  Scotland. 

On  17  February,  1598-9,  John  Corrie  of  Kelvvod  is  witness  to  a 
charter  at  Edinburgh. § 

*  Protocol  Books  in  Town  Clerk's  Office,  Edinburgh,  \ol.  x.,  fol.  12. 
t  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  xxxvii.,  81.  J    Hid.,  xxxix.,  103. 

§  Itid.,  xliii.,  II. 
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On  2  March,  1605,   George   Corrie   of  Kehvod    is   served   heir-general 
to  John  Corrie  of  Kelwode  his  father.* 

On  2'^  March,  16 10,  George  Corrie  of  Kelwode  is  served  heir-in- 
special  to  John  Corrie  of  Kelwode  his  father  in  the  lands  of  Thomas- 
town,  Craigincaize,  Muntoch,  Auldcragoch,  Aldane,  Dalmacarne,  and  Little 
Schallach,  also  Fisherton  in  the  earldom  of  Carrick  and  shire  of  Ayr. f 

John  Corrie  de  Kelwood's  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  absentees  from 
the  raid  of  Dumfries  in  i6co.  He  was  among  the  followers  of  the  Earl  of 
Cassillis  at  the  feud  fight  at  Lady  Carse-in  1601,  when  the  Laird  of 
Bargany  was  slain. if 

On  6  November,  16 10,  George  Currie  of  Kehvod  is  v/itness  to  a 
charter  at  Tulling,  in  Forfarshire. § 

On  16  June,  161 2,  there  is  a  charter  by  the  King  to  George  Corrie  of 
Kehvod  and  Margaret  Chalmer  his  spouse  of  the  land  of  Corswell,  with 
fortalice,  grange,  mill,  etc.,  of  Port  Mulling,  lands  of  North  Carne  and 
Achlyoch,  with  fishings,  boats,  etc.,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkcum  and  shire  of 
Wigton,  which  were  resigned  by  John,  Earl  of  Cassillis,  on  8  January.  In 
the  following  year,  13  August,  we  find  John  Corrie  in  Lambholme  on  assize 
of  apprising  at  Dunreggane.j 

These  lands  did  not  remain  long  in  the  possession  of  George  Corrie, 
for  on  15  July,  1624,  "Corswell,  Portmillane,  North  Carne,"  etc.,  were 
apprised  from  him  for  a  debt  of  8,800  merks.^i 

It  was  probably  the  wife  of  this  Laird  of  Kelwood  of  whom  Wodrow 
has  the  following  notice  :  "  1623,  in  the  month  of  Feb.,  died  the  lady 
Kelwood  at  Maybole,  my  cousin-german,  a  virtuous  and  wise  gentlewoman, 
fearing  God  and  fijll  of  good  works.  She  had  a  large  testimony  from  all 
good  people,  and  was  much  regrated  by  her  own  and  the  poor.  She  bore 
to  her  husband  twelve  children  at  least,  and  left  eight  of  them  in  life."** 
(She  was  a  daughter  of  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth.) 

In    1 63 1   the  lands  of  Knockgerrane,  Alhquhappill,  Baldey,  Cragdon, 
Lagindarre,  Colquhonistown,  Thomastown,  etc.,  in   Carrik,  Ayrshire,  were 
apprised  from  George  Corrie  of  Kelwood  for  a  debt  of  257  merks.ft 
*   Retours,  vol.  iii.,  fol.  133.  t  Hid.,  vol.  iv.,  fol.  338. 

X  Paterson's  "  History  of  Ayr."  §  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  xlvi.,  257. 

II  Princes'  Register,  i.,  208.  ^  Itid.,  iii.,  30. 

**  Paterson's  "History  of  Ayr;''  also  "Genealogical  Account  of  Ayrshire  Families," 
vol.  iii.,  p.  264.  tt   Princes'  Register,  iii.,  169. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Paterson,  in  his  "History  of  Ayr," 
does  not  record  any  flicts  about  the  eight  children  of  George  Corrie  of 
Kelwood. 

The  Ayrshire  Sasines,  vol.  ii.,  fol.  130,  shew  that  the  "  Anne  Corrie" 
mentioned  below  is  a  daughter  of  John  Corrie  of  Kelwood.  There  is  a 
charter  by  the  King  to  John  Schaw  of  Dalwyne  and  jean  McKerrell  his 
spouse  of  the  lands  of  Grumel  in  the  earldom  of  Carrik,  which  v.ere  resigned 
by  John  McKane  of  Grumel  with  consent  of  Anne  Corrie  his  spouse.* 

Then  among  the  notes  of  testament's  in  the  Glasgow  Register  we 
find  the  testament  of"  the  late  Anna  Corrie,  spouse  to  John  McKilvane  of 
Grymet,  parish  of  Mayboill,  February,  1632,"  and  among  the  debts  due  to 
her  is  one  of  ;/^66  13s.  4d.  from  William  Corrie,  merchant  in  Straton. 

Whether  this  William  Corrie  was  a  relative  does  not  appear,  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Kelwood  Corries  "  in  Mayboill," 
and  also  with  David,  Thomas,  Christian,  Jean,  Peter,  James,  John,  Qiiintine, 
and  George  Corrie,  who  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Glasgow  Testaments, 
vols.  xxiv.  and  xxvii.,  as  follows  :  "  Testament,  testamentary,  and  inventory 
of  the  goods,  etc.,  which  pertained  to  umquhile  David  Corrie  at  Glenchrathe, 
the  time  of  his  death  in  i\pril,  1633."  Among  the  debts  due  to  him  is  one 
of  ^'33  6s.  8d.  by  Thomas  Corrie  "in  Star,"  and  among  the  debts  due  by 
him  are  those  to  Christian  Corrie,  to  Jean  Corrie,  and  to  William  Corrie, 
merchant.  He  makes  Katherine  Mcllnay,  his  spouse,  his  executrix  and 
tutrix  to  his  children,  and  "  Peter  Corrie  in  Staton  "  is  witness. 

His  wife  died  in  June,  164.5,  having  married,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  one  William  Sinclair,  but  she  leaves  all  her  goods  to  the 
children  of  David  Corrie  her  first  husband,  namely,  to  "James,  John,  William, 
Quintine,  David,  and  George  Corries."  In  this  same  vol.  xxvii.  we  find 
the  testament  of  "  Captain  James  Corrie  in  Mayboill,"  dated  at  Mayboill 
16  April.  Captain  Corrie  lost  his  life  in  June,  1645,  at  the  battle  of  Alford, 
when  he  was  "  callit  out  for  the  public  service  of  the  Kirk."  He  married 
Florence  Crawford,  and  among  the  debts  due  to  him  is  the  sum  of  /^200 
"  by  the  heirs  and  executors  of  the  late  John  Corrie,  apparent  of  Kelwode." 

On  13  May,  1648,  Marion  Corrie,  daughter  of  the  late  David  Corrie, 
brother-german  of  the  late  George  Corrie  of  Kelwode,  is  served  heir-in- 
special  to  Captain  James  Corrie,  her  younger  paternal  uncle,  in  the  lands  of 
*  Princes'  Register,  iii.,  84. 
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Darincomer  in  parish  of  Girvan  and  earldom  of  Carrick,  and  on  the  same 
day  she  is  "  served  heir-in-general  to  her  father  David  Corrie,  brother- 
german  to  George  Corrie  of  Kelwood."* 

The  Glasgow  Register  has  been  searched  from  1550  to  1780  ;  it  gives 
no  other  entry  of  Corries  after  the  testament  of  John  Corrie  in  Girvan, 
dated  February,  1650. 

From  the  "Edinburgh  Protocols"  we  find  that  John  Corrie  of  Kelwood 
(fourth  in  descent  from  the  George  Corrie  of  Kelwood  who,  with  the 
consent  of  his  father  Thomas  Corrie,  sold  Newble  in  1535  to  William 
Johnstone)  died  in  1657  ;  it  is  mentioned  that  he  owned  a  house  "on  the 
south  side  of  the  High  Street,  Edinburgh,  east  side  of  the  trance  of  Bell's 
Wynd,"  formerly  belonging  to  the  late  George  Corrie  of  Kelwood. f 

On  24  July,  1675,  George  Corrie  is  served  heir  to  Sir  George  Corrie 
of  Kelwode  his  father,  and  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Chancery  Registers  of 
any  succession  to  any  of  the  Corries  of  Kelwood  after  this  date.  There  is 
no prooy thzt  "John  Corrie  in  Girvan"  was  related  to  Marion  Corrie,  the 
heiress  of  the  lands  of  Darincomer,  parish  of  Girvan,  but  it  seems  probable. 
The  Kelwood  Corries  at  this  time,  if  not  related  to,  were  evidently  friends 
of,  the  other  Corries  in  Ayrshire.  We  read  of  Anna  Corrie,  spouse  of 
McKilvane  of  Grymet,  parish  of  Mayboill,  who  died  in  1632,  just  thirteen 
years  before  her  brother  Captain  James  Corrie  in  Mayboill,  son  of  Corrie 
of  Kelwood,  was  slain.  Also  we  find  William  Corrie,  merchant  In  Straton, 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  her  debtor,  and  we  read  also  of  David  Corrie  and 
his  six  sons,  all  or  any  of  whom  may  have  left  descendants. 

In  the  Town  Hall  of  Ayr  Is  a  list  of  burgesses  dating  from  1686 — 
1842.     The  following  names  are  amongst  them  : — 

1687.     Janes  Curry,  17  July.      Gild  (i.e.,  member  of  a  guild). 

John  Corrie,  17  July.      Gild. 

William  Gorrie.      Freeman.  J 

James  Currle.     Gild. 

William  Gorrie.      Gild. 

David  Currie. 

William  Currle. 


1717 
1719 
1720 
1722 
1744 


*   Retours,  vol.  iv.,  xix.,  fos.  301,  303. 

t   Sir  William  Thomson's  "  Edinburgh  Protocols,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  65. 
X   See  Douglas's  "  Baronage  of  Scotland  "  (1798),  pp.  50J-7-8-9-10,  re  Gorrie. 
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That  there  were  many  Corries  whose  ancestors  never  left  Dumfries- 
shire is  clearly  proved  by  the  exhaustive  search,  made  in  1896  by  Mr.  Adam 
J.  Corrie  of  Senwick,  through  the  kirkyards  of  Terregles,  Troqueer,  Old 
Hoddam,  on  the  banks  of  Annan  Water,  New  Hoddam,  Corrie  and 
Hutton,  Middlebie,  Repentance  Tower  (Hoddam),  Kirk  Connell,  now  in 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming,  and  Annan  Old  Churchyard. 

The  gravestones  in  Corrie,  Middlebie,  and  Old  Hoddam  are  much 
dilapidated,  the  thruch-stones  knocked  off  their  supports,  and  separated 
from  them.  The  Bells',  Carlyles',  and  Irvings'  stones  are  in  even  worse 
plight,  and  no  trace  is  left  of  the  old  Corrie  tombstone,  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Anderson  as  having  been  seen  by  Captain  Riddell  "  in  the  kirkyard 
near  Ecclefechan." 

McKerlie  tells  us  of  Corries  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.*  In  June,  1585, 
John  Corrie,  younger,  of  Blairannan,  Crossmichael,  was  witness  to  a  wadset, 
and  in  June,  16 16,  John,  son  of  John  Corrie  of  Cowgairth,  had  retour  of 
the  farms  of  Kirkland,  Earbershall,  Peathill,  and  Cogarth  ;  also  in  June, 
1626,  James  Corrie  had  sasuie  of  the  three  merk  land  of  Cowgirth  (?  Con- 
huith),  Cargen,  in  the  parish  of  Troqueer. 

On  II  September,  1713,  John  Corrie,  merchant,  in  College  of  Lin- 
cluden,  and  Elizabeth  Herries  his  spouse,  had  sashie  In  life-rent,  and  John 
Corrie,  their  son,  had  sasiiie  in  fee  of  the  land  of  Mossope,  parish  of 
Terregles.  His  grave  is  in  the  kirkyard  of  Terregles  parish,  west  of 
Dumfries,  very  near  the  graves  of  Mr.  Adam  Corrie's  ancestors. 

"  The  index  of  wills  at  the  Court  House,  Ayr,  goes  back  only  to 
1724,  but  there  is  a  huge  cupboard  ('  Wa-press ')  filled  with  bundles  of  the 
wills  themselves.  They  are  done  up  in  packets  of  a  year  each,  and  go  back 
at  any  rate  to  the  year  1682.  Special  permission  could  probably  be 
obtained  to  examine  them,  but  it  would  be  a  gigantic  undertaking." 
(Letter  from  Mr.  Corrie  of  Senwick,  1898.) 


*  "Lands  and  their  Owners  in  Galloway,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  378;  vol.  v.,  p.  234. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

Whex  William  the  Lion  raised  Dumfries*  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  hurgh, 
the  charter  of  erection  would,  in  addition  to  property  rights,  confer  the 
privilege  of  local  government.  I'he  burgesses  were  thereby  rendered  freemen 
in  a  double  sense  ;  they  were  no  longer  tenants-at-will— dependant  vassals— 
they  were  the  legally  constituted  occupiers  of  their  own  burgh,  and  had 
the  choice  of  their  own  rulers.  Accordingly  at  Michaelmas  the  good  men 
of  the  burgh  met  to  elect  the  magistrates,  who,  on  being  voted  into  office, 
swore  "  to  keep  the  customys  of  the  toune,  and  that  they  sal  nocht  halde 
lauch  on  ony  man  or  woman  for  wrath,  nor  for  haterent,  nor  for  drede  nor 
for  luve  of  ony  man,  bot  throw  ordinans,  consaile,  and  dome  of  gud  men  of 
the  toune  ;"  swearing  also  "  that  nather  for  radness,  etc.,  nor  for  tynsale  of 
their  silver  "  shall  they  fail  to  mete  out  justice  to  all  the  lieges  that  are 
placed  under  their  rule.  Here,  as  in  the  other  royal  burghs,  the  magistrates 
were  at  first  chosen  by  the  whole  burgesses,  but  gradually  the  elective  right 
was  usurped  by  a  select  few,  who  came  to  be  known  as  the  Council. 

Besides  the  merchants,  artificers,  and  free  farmers  who  resided  within 
the  liberties  of  the  town,  there  was  a  class  of  cottars  whom  the  royal  charter 
could  not  reach.  They  were  slaves,  and  could  be  bought  and  sold  with 
the  land.  In  course  of  time  many  of  them  acquired  their  freedom  by 
purchase.  The  Crown  did  much  to  procure  their  emancipation,  and  a 
vassal  or  slave  who  was  able  to  purchase  a  house  within  any  royal  burgh, 
and  occupy  it  for  a  year  and  a  day  without  being  claimed  by  his  master^ 
became  a  free  man  for  ever. 

In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  land  of  Scotland  began  to  be 
partially  divided  into  royalty  and  regality,  the  holders  or  occupiers  of  the 
former  being  subject  In  criminal  matters  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  klncr 
and  his  judges,  while  in  the  latter  the  barons  and  ecclesiastics  held  thei"? 
own  courts  for  the  trial  of  ofl^enders.f  Before  the  close  of  the  century 
*  MacDouall's  "  History  of  Dumfries,"  p.  44. 
t  See  Tyler's  "  History  of  Scotland,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  246. 
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Dumfries  had  become  the  seat  of  a  sheriff,  who  exercised  a  very  extensive 
sway. 

The  original  charters  granted  by  William  the  Lion  to  the  burgh  have 
been  lost  sight  of  for  centuries,  the  oldest  charter  now  extant  being  that  of 
King  Robert,  which  is  dated  28  September,  1395  (MacDowall,  p.  141), 
and  runs  thus  :  "  Robert,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Scots,  unto  all 
trusty  men  of  his  whole  realm,  clergy,  and  laity,  greeting.  Know  ye  that 
we  have  granted  to  the  Provost,  Bailies,  Burgesses,  and  Community  of  our 
Burgh  of  Dumfries,  our  said  Burgh  to  be  held  by  them  and  their  successors 
of  us  and  our  heirs  in  feudal  inheritance  for  ever.  With  all  and  every  the 
liberties  and  privileges,  the  immunities  and  just  pertinents  whatsoever 
appertaining  to  the  said  Burgh,  or  which  afterwards  in  any  way  rightly 
belong  to  it.  Together  with  our  feus  and  rents  in  the  said  Burgh,  with 
their  customs,  tolls,  courts  and  court  revenues,  markets  and  roads  thereof, 
and  our  Lord's  lands  in  the  same  Burgh.  As  also  the  thirlages,  multures, 
and  their  pertinents.  Together  with  the  fishings  in  the  water  of  Nith 
belonging  to  us,  excepting  only  the  fishing  granted  by  our  royal  predecessors 
out  of  Divine  Charity  to  ::he  Minorite  Brothers  of  the  same  place  .... 
Upon  condition  that  the  said  Provost,  Bailies,  Burgesses,  and  Community 
at  present,  and  their  sussessors  for  ever,  shall  pay  into  our  exchequer  twenty 
pounds  current  coin  of  our  realm  yearly,  in  equal  shares,  at  Whitsunday 
and  Martinmas."  Then  follows  the  king's  seal  and  the  signatures  of  the 
witnesses.  A  grant  more  comprehensive  than  is  here  conveyed  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Although  the  charter  (p.  143)  does  not  specify-  in  detail  all 
the  exclusive  privileges  given  to  the  community,  neither  does  it  enumerate 
all  the  valuable  equivalents  exacted  by  the  king.  While  the  great  chamber- 
lain received  the  customs  on  foreign  trade  for  behoof  of  the  Crov.n,  the 
"petty  customs"  imposed  upon  articles  of  domestic  consumption  were 
collected  by  the  burgh  chamberlain,  and  with  ground-rents,  fishing-rents, 
market  dues,  and  court  fines,  made  up  the  municipal  income  as  specified  in 
the  charter. 

No  reference  is  made  therein  to  any  distinction  between  merchants  and 
craftsmen,  because  as  yet  the  artizans  had  not  acquired  a  political  position 
in  the  realm.  In  some  places  they  were  begiiming  to  form  guilds,  and 
when  in  time  the  tradesmen  came  to  be  numbered  by  hundreds  instead  of 
tens,  and  each  craft  was  organized  under  its  own  deacon,  no  power  in  the 
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realm  could  keep  them  unrepresented  in  the  local  Parliament.  The  deacons 
(p.  I45)  occupied  their  position  in  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  in  I424,  which 
authorized  them  to  "  assay  and  govern  all  werkis  made  be  the  wurkmen, 
and  that  the  Kingis  lieges  be  nocht  defrauded  and  scathyt  in  tyme  to  cum, 
as  thai  have  bene  in  tyme  bvgane,  through  untrew  men  of  craftis,"  and 
eventually  in  Dumfries,  as  in  other  royal  burghs,  they  took  their  place  at 
the  Council  Board  along  -with  the  merchants  as  rulers  of  the  town. 

At  one  time  there  were  at  least  thirteen  different  crafts  incorporated  in 
Dumfries,  viz.,  the  smiths,  the  wrights  and  masons,  the  websters,  the  tailors, 
the  shoemakers  or  cordwainers,  the  skinners,  the  glovers,  the  fleshers,  the 
armourers,  the  tinsmiths,  the  bonnet-makers,  and  the  dyers.  These  acquired 
a  monopoly  within  the  burgh,  not  in  virtue  of  any  charter,  but  solely,  as 
we  have  said,  by  the  burgh's  own  Seal  of  Cause  (p.  145). 

The  proper  arms  of  the  town  were  a  chevron  and  three  fleurs-de-lis  on 
a  shield  argent,  which  device  ^vas  visible  eighty  years  ago  above  the  old 
prison  gate.*  This  escutcheon  has  long  been  out  of  use,  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel doing  duty  in  its  stead.  At  a  very  early  date  the  name  of  the  patron 
saint  was  given  to  the  p?rish  church.  The  armorial  shield  above  noticed 
bore  the  word  "  Aloreburn,"  and  the  motto  is  engraved  on  the  ivory  head  of 
an  ebon  staff  put  into  the  provost's  hand  at  the  time  of  his  election.  Often, 
from  the  reign  of  Robert  III.  till  the  rebellion  of  1715 — a  period  of  300 
years — did  this  ominous  word,  shouted  from  street  to  street,  wake  the 
echoes  of  the  town,  calling  all  its  male  lieges  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  sixty  to  arms,  their  familiar  place  of  meeting  being  the  margin  of  a 
sluggish  stream  west  of  St.  Christopher's  Chapel,  anciently  named  the 
Lordburn — a  term  which,  when  slightly  altered,  furnished  the  slogan  to 
the  burgh.  > 

Much  of  the  ground  which  lay  between  this  rivulet  and  the  castle  was 
as  swampy  as  if  it  had  been  a  continuation  of  Lochar  Moss.  Unhealthy  as 
the  marsh  v/as,  it  helped  to  guard  the  castle,  even  after  the  erection  of 
a  wall  which  was  built  round  the  town  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Lochar  Moss,  stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  Soiway  to  the  base  of 

Tinwald  Hills,  formed  a  natural  protection  which  no  force  or  artifice  of  an 

enemy  could  overcome.     Woe  to  the  rash  invaders  who,  for  the  purpose  of 

avoiding  the  forts  which  defended  the  more  accessible  way  to  Dumfries, 

*  Buraside's  !MS.  History. 
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tried  to  cross  its  treacherous  expanse.  The  indirect  road  round  the  western 
extremity  of  Tinwald  Hills  was  guarded  by  the  towers  of  Torthorwald  and 
Amisfield,  and  the  more  direct  but  dangerous  one  lay  between  the  castles  of 
Carlaverock  and  Comlongan,  and  between  the  western  fringe  of  the  morass 
and  the  Solway.      (MacDowall,  p.  148.) 

There  were  still  some  years  unexpired  of  the  truce  entered  into  with 
England  when,  in  1448,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  during  the  absence 
of  Douglas,  crossed  the  Border,  advanced  to  Dunbar,  pillaged  and  set  fire 
to  it,  and  returned  unmolested  burdened  with  spoii. 

Dumfries  was  seized  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  took,  possession  of 
the  castle  and  sacked  the  town.  The  turbulent  conduct  of  his  own  retainers 
and  the  incursions  of  the  English  drew  William,  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas, 
home  for  a  season,  and  when  as  warden  of  the  western  marches  he  held 
his  celebrated  meeting  at  Lincluden  in  the  closing  month  of  1448,  "the 
ordinances  of  war  sett  downe  by  all  the  Lords,  free  holders,  and  eldest 
borderers  of  Scotland  "*  included,  amongst  other  rules,  that  nine  beacons 
should  be  erected  in  Nithsdale  and  eleven  others  in  Annandale,  on  suitable 
eminences,  and  fired  in  time  of  need.  Upon  the  sheriff  of  Nithsdale  and 
the  stewards  of  Annandale  and  Kirkcudbrightshire  devolved  the  responsi- 
bility of  employing  proper  persons  to  erect,  maintain,  and  fire  the  beacons. 
Thousands  of  lives  must  have  been  saved,  and  Dumfries  no  doubt  often 
warned  by  the  watch-fire's  flame  thus  seen  streaming  up  from  Wardlaw  Hill 
on  the  Solway,  and  responded  to  by  the  friendly  light  on  Corsinson. 


*  The  Harleian  Collection. 
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Early  in  1449  a  large  armv,  headed  bv  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and 
his  son,  entered  Dumfriesshire,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Sark  encountered  the 
Scottish  army  under  the  leadership  of  Douglas's  brother  George,  Earl  of 
Ormonde.  "  The  conflict  that  ensued  was  one  of  the  greatest  fought 
between  these  t.vo  nations,  from  the  engagement  at  Homildon  in  1402  till 
the  battle  of  Flodden  in  15 13,"  and  it  certainly  was  the  most  important 
fought  In  the  county  since  the  formation  of  the  Scottish  monarchy. 
Three  thousand  of  the  English  fell  while  the  battle  raged,  and  more  than 
that  number  perished  during  their  retreat  by  the  sword  of  the  pursuers  or  in 
the  tide-swollen  waters  of  the  Sark.  The  truce  which  followed  lasted 
several  years,  but  Dumfriesshire  continued  to  be  distracted  by  its  own 
barons,  and  Douglas  was  still  the  chief  offender.*  The  ambitious  Earl  had 
been  suspected  of  treasonable  tamperings  with  England,  and  he  finally 
entered  openly  into  a  league  with  the  Earls  of  Crawford,  Ross,  and  Murray 
to  overthrow  the  King's  ministers,  and  if  need  be  for  that  end  to  dethrone 
the  King  himself. 

James  II.,  now  aged  21,  had  acquired  increased  energy  with  his  years; 
he  resolved  to  crush  the  power  of  Douglas,  and  summoned  him  to  a 
meeting  at  Stirling.  The  result  is  well  known.  Upon  the  Earl's  refusing 
to  break  the  covenant  entered  into  between  him  and  other  nobles  without 
first  consulting  his  associates,  the  King  lost  all  self-control,  and  exclaiming, 
"  If  thou  wilt  not  break  the  bond,  this  shall  !"  plunged  a  dagger  into  the 
heart  of  Douglas. 

Rebellious  and  tyrannical  though  he  was,  his  assassination  by  the  King 
is  utterly  indefensible.  The  atrocious  deed  was  no  more  premeditated  by 
King  James  than  the  slaughter  of  Comyn  at  Dumfries  by  his  royal  ancestor  ; 
but  that  he  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  passion  into  the 
perpetration  of  such  a  crime,  aggravated  by  the  breach  of  his  word  and  of 
the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality,  is  truly  deplorable.! 

*  MacDowall,  p.  173.  t  Ibid.,  p.  174. 
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Though  the  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas  involved  Dumfriesshire  in 
"  a  sea  of  troubles,"  his  death  did  not  purchase  tranquillity.  James,  the 
ninth  Earl,  took  up  arms  to  avenge  his  brother's  death,  and  the  strife  which 
ensued  involved  not  the  district  merely,  but  the  whole  kingdom,  for 
upwards  of  two  years.  Annandale  became  the  chief  theatre  of  hostilities, 
and  the  parts  of  Dumfriesshire  which  boldly  disavowed  the  Douglas  rule 
were  harassed  by  the  Earl's  three  brothers — the  Earl  of  Murray,  the  Earl 
of  Ormonde,  and  Lord  Balveny. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1455,  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  town  of 
Langholm  in  Eskdale  was  the  scene  of  a  brief  but  sanguinary  encounter 
between  the  men  of  the  county,  headed  by  Maxwell,  Johnstone,  Scott, 
Carlyle,  and  other  chiefs,  and  the  three  noblemen  who  led  the  followers  of 
the  house  of  Douglas.  The  battle  resulted  in  the  utter  rout  of  the  latter. 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Murray,  was  slain  ;  Hugh,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  was  taken 
prisoner,  tried  for  treason,  and  executed  ;  and  John,  Lord  Balveny,  fled 
to  the  Earl,  his  brother,  in  England. 

The  attainted  Douglases  were  deprived  of  their  rank  and  estates  by 
one  fell  swoop,  their  lordships  of  Eskdale  and  Galloway  becoming  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  and  Annandale,  with  its  appendant  castle  of 
Lochmaben,  being  granted  by  the  King  to  his  second  son,  Alexander, 
whom  he  created  Earl  of  March,  Lord  of  x'lnnandale,  and  Duke  of  Albany. 

In  1456  the  exiled  Douglas  made  another  ineffectual  attempt  to 
redeem  his  fortunes,  but  was  defeated  by  one  of  his  own  blood,  George, 
Earl  of  Angus,  descended  from  William,  first  Earl  of  Douglas. 

In  1460  James  II.  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  during  the 
siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle,  and  his  son  James,  a  boy  of  seven  years,  ascended 
the  throne.  It  was  not  till  July,  1484,  that  James,  ninth  Earl  of  Douglas, 
engaged  in  a  final  enterprise  to  redeem  his  fortunes. 

Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  fancying  that  with  the  help  of  Douglas 
and  the  King  of  England  he  might  make  a  successful  stroke  for  the  throne, 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  expatriated  nobleman,  the  result  of  which 
was  their  joint  invasion  of  Dumfriesshire  with  an  English  army.  Once 
more  the  smaller  proprietors  in  the  county  saved  it  and  the  nation  from 
ruinous  disaster.  Dreading  the  restoration  of  their  old  oppressor  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  and  devotedly  loyal  to  the  throne,  they  turned  out  in  great 
force.     The  Master  of  Maxwell,  Johnstone  of  Johnstone,  Murray  of  Cock- 
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pool,  Crichton  of  Sanquhar,  Carruthers  of  Holmains,  and  Charteris  of  Amis- 
field  were  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Dumfriesians,  and  they  not  only 
defeated  the  invaders,  hut  also  took  the  Earl  of  Douglas  prisoner.  When 
the  distinguished  captive  was  led  before  King  James,  and  sentenced  to 
confinement  for  life  in  the  monastery  of  Lindores,  he  muttered  despondingly: 
"  He  who  may  no  better  must  needs  turn  monk."* 

In  this  inglorious  way  the  proud  earldom  and  the  noblest  branch  of 
the  lofty  line  of  Douglas  became  extinct.  Dumfriesshire  for  a  century  was 
so  mixed  up  with  their  fortunes,  that  the  history  of  the  one  during  that  period 
is  almost  the  history  of  the  other. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  a  truce  was  concluded  with  the  English, 
the  terms  of  which  were  arranged  by  Warwick  "the  King  Maker"  and  the 
Scottish  commissioners  at  Lochmaben  Stone  on  the  ist  of  June,  1464. 

The  Angus  branch  of  the  Douglases  now  began  to  flourish,  and  the 
turbulent  nobles  of  the  kingdom  embittered  the  King's  reign  with  "treason 
and  malice  domestic. "f 

"When  the  final  crisis  came,  the  barons  in  open  rebellion  gave  him 
battle  at  Sauchieburn,  and  th%  defeat  of  the  royal  army  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  long  spears  from  the  western  Border.  Wounded  and  helpless,  James 
was  borne  into  a  poor  woman's  cottage,  and  there  stabbed  to  the  heart  by 
a  straggler  who  presented  himself  as  a  priest  to  shrive  the  sufFering  monarch. 
James,  fourth  Lord  Maxwell,  had  loyally  supported  his  sovereign  on  the 
fatal  field,  yet,  after  the  death  of  James,  he  made  good  terms  with  the 
victorious  barons,  and  was  appointed  to  rule  Dumfriesshire,  jointly  with  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  till  the  young  King  James  IV.  reached  his  majority  in  1494." 
(MacDowall's  "History,"  p.  182.) 

As  James  increased  in  years  he  exhibited  a  rare  combination  of  energy 
and  prudence.  Scotland  began  to  feel  that  the  sceptre  was  swayed  by  a  real, 
not  a  nominal.  King,  and  as  by  his  marriage  in  1503  with  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  the  country  was  blessed  with  peace 
for  a  series  of  years,  it  enjoyed  a  measure  of  prosperity  to  which  it  had  long 
been  a  stranger.      (//vV/.) 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1504  King  James  paid  a  visit  to  Dumfries  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  an  ayre  or  criminal  court  in  accordance  with  an  Act 

*  Hawthornden's  "  History,"  p.  150  ;  and  Hume,  p.  381. 
t  MacDowall's  "  History,"  p.  179. 
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passed  by  his  first  Parliament.  Among  the  list  of  offences  committed  are 
the  following  :  "  The  cruel  slaughter  of  Sir  John  M'Briar,  chaplain  in  the 
town  of  Dumfries;  theftuous  taking  of  merchandise  from  the  merchants; 
sheep-stealing  ;  destroying  of  woods  ;  burning  ;  fishing  salmon  in  the  water 
of  Annand  during  prohibited  time  ;  horse-stealing  ;  the  murder  of  the  Laird 
of  Dinwoodie  and  of  the  Laird  of  Mouswald  by  neighbours  of  their  own 
rank,"  etc.* 

The  court  broke  up  about  the  middle  of  September,!  and  James  bade 
farewell  to  Dumfries  on  the  13th  of  that  month.  If  peace  had  continued, 
and  length  of  days  been  vouchsafed  to  the  King,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
done  more  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  extend  the  influence 
of  the  law  than  he  was  able  to  accomplish  ;  but  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
having  proclaimed  war  against  France,  Scotland,  as  the  ally  of  the  latter, 
after  years  of  comparative  tranquillity,  again  rang  with  the  sound  of  hostile 
preparations.  James,  having  resolved  to  cross  the  Border  with  an  invading 
army,  the  French  Queen,  as  the  poet  tells  us, 

"  Sent  liim  a  turquise  ring  and  glove, 
And  charged  him  as  her  knight  and  lo\e, 

For  her  to  break  a  lance. 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand, 
And  march  three  miles  on  southern  land. 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance."  + 

Many  Dumfriesshire  chiefs,  including  Lord  Maxwell,  joined  the  King's 
•unfortunate  expedition.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  follow  its 
fortunes  on  the  "f?tal  field"  of  Flodden.  James  fell  fighting  desperately, 
and  amongst  the  many  nobles  slain  around  him  were  John,  Lord  Maxwell 
(with  his  four  brothers),  Robert,  Lord  Herries,  200  gentlemen  of  the  Douglas 
name,  and  numerous  other  men  of  note.  Scotland  was  once  more  left  with 
a  boy  King,  and  the  English  raided  Dumfriesshire  under  Lord  Dacre,  who 
wrote  to  the  Privy  Council  that  he  had  almost  depopulated  Lower  Annan- 
dale  and  Eskdale,  and  had  destroyed  400  ploughed  lands. 

George  Corrie  of  Newbie,  having  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Doug- 
lases, was  outlawed,  and  part  of  his  estates  were  given  to  the  King's  adherents. 

In  1494  John  Murray  had  been  returned  heir  to  his  father  Cuthbert 

*  Pitcairn's  "  Criminal  Trials."       t  -MacDowall's  "  History,"  p.  186.       ;  "  Marmion." 
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in  the  hereditary  lands  of  Cockpool,  Ryvel  or  Ruthwell,  as  well  as  of 
Rampatrick  or  Redkirk,  part  of  the  Corrie  property  (see  p.  146),  and  in 
1 5 16  we  find  James  Johnstone  of  that  ilk  confirmed  by  a  Royal  Charter 
in  the  barony  of  Corrie  (which,  as  before  stated,  had  been  held  in  the 
previous  century  by  the  Corrie  family  in  conjunction  with  Newbie,  Stapleton, 
and  the  parish  of  St.  Patrick,  now  divided  into  Kirkpatrick-Fleming, 
and  Gretna). 


(     174     ) 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

The  Queen-mother,  sister  to  Henry  VIII.,  had  married  the  young  Earl  of 
Angus  soon  after  her  husband's  death  at  Flodden,  and  during  the  new 
King's  minority  he  was  kept  almost  a  prisoner  by  his  stepfather  ;  but  the 
youthful  monarch,  having  acquired  his  freedom  by  an  ingenious  stratagem, 
banished  his  autocratic  keeper  and  began  to  administer  public  affairs  with 
extraordinary  vigour.* 

Turbulent  chiefs  and  predatory  bands  kept  the  Border  districts  in 
perpetual  "  broilery,"  and  to  subdue  these  disturbers  the  King  entered 
Dumfriesshire  with  a  large  army.  At  this  period  the  predatory  clan  of  the 
Armstrongs  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  debatable  land  and  its  vicinity. 
The  chief's  brother,  Johnnie  Armstrong,  was  the  virtual  leader  of  the  clan, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1525  he  entered  into  a  bond  of  marnent  with  Lord 
Maxwell  on  condition  of  receiving  his  protection  and  obtaining  a  grant  of 
lands  of  Langholm. 

Christie  Armstrong  entered  into  a  similar  bond  on  his  own  behalf,  but 
no  very  strict  interpretation  was  put  upon  either  compact  ;  the  Armstrongs 
continued  their  raids,  the  warden's  cattle  alone  being  free  from  attack,  and 
when  news  on  the  subject  reached  King  James,  it  was  accompanied  with  the 
information  that  his  own  representative,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  Border,  was  protecting  the  lawless  and  living  hand  and 
glove  vvith  freebooters.f 

Consequently  the  first  act  of  the  young  monarch  on  entering  Dumfries- 
shire was  to  throw  Lord  Maxwell  into  prison,  and  also  place  Lord  Home 
and  the  Lairds  of  Buccleuch,  Polwart,  and  Kerr  in  ward.  He  then  settled 
scores  with  the  Laird  of  Amisfield,  and  hanged  the  Laird  of  Hendesland 
over  his  own  castle-gate.  Adam  Scott  of  Inschelaw  was  taken  at  the  same 
time  as  Cockburne,  and  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded  two  days  afterwards. 
To  the  luckless  Laird  of  Gilnockie,  Johnnie  Armstrong,  James  determined 
to  shew  as  little  mercy.  The  chief  could  easily  have  escaped  across  the 
*  MacDowaU's  "  History,"  p.  194.  .  t  Hid.,  p.  ipj. 
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Border,  but  he  boldly  rode  forth  with  thirty-six  of  his  followers  to  meet 
the  King,  '•  trusting,"  says  Pitscottie,  "  that  in  respect  of  the  free  ofter  of 
his  person  he  should  obtain  hivour."  But  James  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  alJ 
offers  of  service.  Neither  Johniiie  nor  one  of  his  goodly  company  escaped  ; 
they  were  led  forth  to  instant  execution  and  hanged  on  growing  trees  at  a 
place  called  Carlenrig  Chapel,  about  ten  miles  above  Hawick  on  the  high 
road  to  Langholm. 

After  the  King  had,  by  these  tragical  proceedings,  done  his  utmost  to 
break  up  the  system  of  robbery  and  terrorism  that  prevailed  on  the  Borders, 
he  relented  so  far  as  to  set  Lord  Maxwell  and  the  other  imprisoned  chiefs 
at  liberty.* 

On  the  5th  of  July,  i  530,  the  Lord  Warden  received  as  a  royal  gift  the 
escheated  estates,  heritable  and  movable,  of  Johnnie  Armstrong— a  clear 
proof  that  he  had  regained  the  favour  of  the  King. 

Christie  Armstrong  took  refuge  in  Cumberland,  and  became  henceforth 
the  sworn  enemy  of  the  Scottish  monarch  and  the  ally  of  the  English  in  their 
Border  raids.  History  relates  how  fearfully  they  revenged  the  fate  of  their 
lamented  chief  when  fighting  under  the  invading  banners  of  Dacre  and 
Wharton. 

In  1597  the  Master  of  Maxwell  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Lord 
Herries),  while  acting  as  deputy-warden  during  his  father's  captivity  in 
England,  drew  up  a  report  on  the  debatable  land  for  the  King,  in  which  he 
stated  that  since  Gilnockie's  execution  the  inhabitants  numbered  300  to 
400  men-at-arms,  and  had  during  the  interval  built  eight  or  nine  peel- 
houses,  so  strong  as  to  be  "  impregnable  to  any  power  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Warden. "t 

James  V.  paid  another  visit  to  Dumfriesshire  in  1538,  but  under  very 
altered  circumstances.  During  the  twelve  years  that  had  elapsed  since  his 
justiciary  tour,  events  of  vast  importance  had  occurred  to  himself  and  to  the 
nation.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  King  would  have  encouraged 
the  work  of  the  Reformation.  That  great  revolutionary  movement  was 
already  progressing  rapidly  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  at  one  time  James 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  dismissing  his  priestly  counsellors,  but 
unhappily  he  succumbed  to  their  views,  wedded  Mary  of  Guise  (a  Roman 
Catholic  princess),  sanctioned  the  persecution  of  the  Reformers,  and  eventually 
*  MacDowall's  "  History,"  p.  199.  f  Rid.,  p.  200. 
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placed  an  impassable  gulf  betwixt  himself  and  them.  Patrick  Hamilton,  the 
proto-martyr  of  the  Scottish  Protestantism,  perished  at  the  stake  in  11^2^, 
and  soon  after  three  "  godly  men,"  who  professed  the  Evangel  of  Christ, 
were  called  before  the  bishops  and  kirkmen  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  by 
the  king's  commission  ;  but  all  the  rigour  which  James  and  his  ecclesiastical 
advisers  could  put  forth  failed  to  avert  the  downfall  of  Popery,  and  mean- 
while the  monarch's  own  end  was  rapidly  approaching.  In  1  541  the  English 
made  a  predatory  foray  into  Scotland,  and  w-hen  restitution  was  applied  for 
King  Henry  returned  an  unsatisfactory  answer.  James  promptly  levied  an 
army  of  10,000  men,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntly. 

In  the  summer  of  1542  an  English  force,  10,000  strong,  crossed  the 
Eastern  Marches  in  the  direction  of  Jedburgh  and  Kelso  ;  they  were  Jed 
by  the  banished  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  George.  Huntly  inter- 
posed in  time  to  save  the  threatened  town,  and  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Hadden  Rig. 

Henry,  on  receiving  news  of  this  disaster,  proclaimed  war  in  due  form, 
and  despatched  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  across  the  Border  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army.  A  Scottish  force,  encamped  on  Fala  Muir,  checked  the  invaders, 
who  withdrew  comparatively  unmolested.  James  wished  to  follow  the 
enemy  and  meet  the  slayer  of  his  father  face  to  face,  but  the  chiefs  reflised  to 
cross  the  Border,  and  some  of  them  did  not  scruple  to  say,  "  The  King  is 
King  of  the  Priests  ;  let  him  ask  followers  from  those  whose  counsel  he  has 
acted  upon,  and  not  from  the  nobles  whom  he  has  humiliated  and  despised,  and 
who  hr.ve  no  heart  to  fight  his  battles."* 

James  could  do  nothing  .vith  such  a  contumacious  host  but  disband  it, 
and  before  many  months  elapsed  a  second  army  was  formed,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  the  clergy. 

Some  historians  allege  that  Robert,  the  fifth  Lord  Maxwell,  was 
appointed  general  of  this  new  force  ;  others,  with  more  credibility,  state  that 
Oliver  Sinclair,  one  of  the  King's  household  servants,  received  secret  letters 
from  the  King  appointing  him  sole  leader  of  the  army.  King  James 
accompanied  his  troops  as  far  as  Carlaverock  Castle,  and  from  thence  the 
soldiers  advanced  with  no  acknowledged  leader  ;  some  of  the  barons  whose 
retainers  swelled  the  ranks  had  a  standing  grudge  against  the  sovereign,  and 
*  MacDowall's  "  History,"  p.  205. 
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when  Oliver  Sinclair  was  proclaimed  general,  secret  discontent  merged  into 
open  mutiny. 

In  vain  the  Popish  lords  sought  to  calm  the  storm.  Discipline  was 
gone  ;  hoarse  cries  of  disapproval,  interspersed  with  curses  on  the  low-born 
caitiff"  insultingly  thrust  upon  them  as  commander,  rose  like  thunder 
from  a  thousand  voices,  till  the  mighty  host  became  nothing  better  than 
a  riotous  mob. 

Its  confusion  did  not  pass  unseen  by  the  English,  a  party  of  whom, 
1,400  strong,  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Wharton  and  Sir  William  Musgrave, 
sallied  forth  and  dashed  headlong  upon  the  disordered  throng. 

Only  a  faint  show  of  resistance  was  made  by  the  Scots.  To  fight 
might  have  secured  a  victory  for  their  King's  detested  favourite,  and  rather 
than  bring  glory  to  him  they  covered  themselves  with  disgrace.  Upwards 
of  1,000  yielded  without  striking  a  blow,  and  the  rest,  numbering  nearly 
9,000,  turned  their  faces  backwards. 

What  portion  of  the  army  arrived  at  home  in  safety  is  not  recorded. 
Among  the  prisoners  of  rank  were  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  and  the  Lords 
Maxwell,  Fleming,  Sommerville,  Oliphant,  and  Grey,  and  Oliver  Sinclair — 
the  officer  of  an  hour,  and  the  main  cause  of  the  disaster.*  In  the  horrible 
confusion  and  darkness  hundreds  of  the  fugitives  perished  in  the  treacherous 
morass,  and  the  rout  of  Solway  Moss  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  disreputable  incidents  of  Scottish  history.  Its  results  are  not  all  summed 
up  in  the  disloyal  mutiny,  the  tame  surrender,  the  panic  flight,  and  the 
devouring  bog  :  it  crazed  the  brain  and  broke  the  heart  of  the  obstinate,  yet 
in  many  respects  noble-minded.  King  of  Scots,  and  his  death  at  the  early 
age  of  30  years  added  to  the  woes  of  Scotland. 

His  daughter  Mary  was  but  a  few  days  old  when  the  melancholy  event 
occurred,  so  that  the  country  was  again  doomed  to  a  long  interregnum, 
during  which  angry  factions  contended  for  supremacy,  and  Dumfriesshire, 
as  usual,  suffered  much  from  its  southern  neighbours. 


*  MacDowall,  p.  207. 
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A  NEW  element  of  strife  was  introduced  into  the  kingdom  by  the 
Reformation,  and  before  Mary  Stuart  came  from  France  to  enter  upon  the 
government  of  her  kingdom  in  1 561,  the  cause  of  Protestantism  prevailed 
extensively  over  Dumfriesshire.  If,  on  the  temporary  return  of  Lord 
Maxwell  to  Scotland,  he  had  had  full  liberty  of  action,  the  likelihood  is  that 
he  would  have  fairly  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Reformation  party.  The  period 
of  his  return  was  a  critical  one,  viz.,  the  spring  of  1543,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  edifice  was  beginning  to  totter,  and  men  of  all  ranks  had  to 
determine  whether  they  would  aid  in  keeping  it  up  or  lend  their  influence 
to  pull  it  down. 

Maxwell  was  ranked  with  the  most  reck'ess  of  the  destructionists.  On 
the  15th  of  March  he  submitted  to  the  Estates  a  revolutionary  proposal, 
making  it  lawful  for  all  "  our  Soverane  Ladyis  lieges  to  possess  and  read 
copies  of  the  Bible  in  Scotch  or  English."*  Arran  the  Regent  approved 
of  the  measure,  so  did  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  With  feeble  argument,  but 
bitter  hatred,  the  prelates  opposed  Lord  Maxwell's  bill.  It  was  sanctioned 
by  Parliament  in  spite  of  them  ;  and  soon  a  Government  proclamation, 
read  at  the  Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  announced  that  it  had  become 
law.t  During  Mary's  twelve  years  of  absence  in  France  the  Romish 
Church  in  Scotland  had  been  completely  overthrown,  the  celebration  of 
Mass  forbidden,  and  the  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith  ratified,  though 
the  Queen  viewed  these  proceedings  with  aversion,  and  had  steadily  refused 
to'sanction  them.  J 

In  the  autumn  of  1543  the  English  soldiers  again  crossed  the  Border, 
and  Dumfries  was  once  more  partially  destroyed  by  fire. 

One  invading  force  was  defeated  at  Ancrum  Moor,  and  this  victory 

was  followed  by  a  retaliatory  foray  into  Cumberland.     Kirkcudbright  was 

attacked  and  immense  spoil  carried  off  by  the  invaders,  v/ho  won  Lochwood 

Tower  and  reduced  Nithsdale  and  Annandale  to  desolation.     In  the  summer 

*  Keith,  pp.  36,  37.        t  MacDowall's  "History,"  p.  212.  +  Ibid.,  pp.  221,  231. 
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of  1547  the  Regent  Arran  was  appealed  to  for  help  against  the  enemy, 
and  he  led  a  small  force  into  Dumfriesshire  and  captured  the  Tower  of 
Langholm. 

Less  fortunate  was  he  when  he  met  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had 
been  appointed  Protector  on  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  Entering  Scotland 
by  the  Eastern  Marches,  at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  the  Duke  gave  battle 
to  the  Scots  under  Arran,  on  the  field  of  Pinkie,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter.  In  this  battle  Thomas  Corrie  of  Keiwood  and  Newbie 
was  slain.  He  had  sold  his  lands  of  Newbie  in  1535  to  William  Johnstone, 
retaining  only  a  life  interest  in  the  same. 

His  son,  George  Corrie  of  Keiwood,  had  settled  in  Ayrshire,  and  was 
one  of  the  barons  present  at  a  meeting  of  Parliament  in  Edinburgh  in  1572, 
but  before  that  date  a  great  change  lOok  place  upon  the  Border. 

Dumfriesshire  was  nominally  under  English  rule  for  a  year  or  more 
after  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie.  In  1548  and  1549  it  was  the  theatre 
of  several  conflicts,  caused  by  the  chiefs  having  risen  up  against  Lord 
Wharton's  authority.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1 550,  they  and  their  country- 
men generally  participated  in  the  benefits  of  a  treaty  entered  into  between 
France  and  England  with  Scotland,  whereby  a  peace  was  secured,  which 
continued  unbroken  by  the  English  for  nearly  ten  years.*  Robert,  Lord 
Maxwell,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  formed  this  treaty,  which  was 
signed  at  Norham  in  June,  1551.!  It  comprehended  in  its  provisions  the 
settlement  of  the  famous  debatable  land,  which,  as  already  explained,  formed 
part  of  Scotland  originally, J  but  had  in  the  course  of  the  Border  warfare 
been  often  occupied  by  England,  and  had  at  length  become  a  sort  of 
neutral  territory,  ckimed  by  both  kingdoms,  and  ruled  by  laws  of  its 
own.  The  tract  lay  along  the  Scottish  side  of  the  Esk  and  Liddel,  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Sark,  and  was  eight  miles  long  and  four 
broad. 

After  several  conferences  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  debatable  land. 
A  line  was  drawn  from  the  Sark  on  the  west  to  the  Esk  on  the  east,  the 
northern  portion  (or  parish  of  Canonby)  being  assigned  to  Scotland,  the 
southern  (or  parish  of  Kirkandrews)  to  England.  By  this  arrangement  a 
tract  of  co'mtry  that  was  fruitful  of  violence  and  strife,  but  in  other  respects 
little  better  than  a  waste,  was  brought  under  culture  ;  and  the  little  stone 
*  MacDowall,  p.  233.       f  Rymer's  "  Fcedera,"  p.  265.       J  Chalmers,  vol.  iii.,  p.  98. 
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pillars,  put  up  to  form  the  line  of  partition,  looked  like  the  literal  pale  of 
civilization,  within  which  the  territory  and  its  turbulent  population  had  at 
length  been  brought. 

The  treaty  of  Noiham  struck  at  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  warfare 
that  had  desolated  the  Border  districts  for  more  than  250  years  ;  and  whilst 
its  beneficial  effects  were  felt  by  both  England  and  Scotland  at  large,  it  was 
more  especially  a  boon  to  Dumfriesshire  and  to  Cumberland.* 

Until  this  period  DumtVies  retained  possession  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  its 
ancient  landed  patrimony.  The  income  arising  from  it,  and  the  tolls  and 
customs  levied  by  the  Council,  must  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  the 
burghal  machinery  in  operation  v/ithout  resorting  often  to  a  personal  impost 
on  the  lieges. 

But  before  the  death  of  James  IV.,  practices  seem  to  have  been  introduced 
which  eventually  left  to  the  burgh  only  a  small  portion  of  its  territorial 
inheritance.  The  lands  granted  at  various  periods  by  the  Crown  were  in 
point  of  law  strictly  inalienable  ;  the  King  only,  as  Over-Lord,  could  sanction 
the  sale  or  perpetual  lease  of  any  of  them.  But  when  freed  from  strict 
Government  inspection,  the  magistrates  of  the  burghs  became  careless 
stewards  of  the  trusts  committed  to  them,  and  when,  in  1503,  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  permitting  the  King  to  give  permanent  tenures  of  Crown 
property  in  lieu  of  short  leases,  and  barons  and  freeholders  to  do  the  same, 
a  system  of  maladministration  commenced,  "  which  ultimately  tended  to  the 
destruction  of  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  common  good  of  Burghs-Royal. "f 

Dumfries  seems  to  have  reached  its  feudal  meridian  during  the  reign 
of  Jan.es  IV.  In  after-times  it  acquired  increased  municipal  privileges, 
jiiore  trade,  and  a  larger  population,  but  it  never  was  so  richly  endowed  with 
territorial  wealth.  Under  the  same  sovereign,  also,  the  trades  took  high 
social  rank  in  the  town,  and  acquired  a  direct  representation  in  the  Council. 

In  the  reign  of  James  V.  seven  different  grades  of  society  were  distinctly 
represented  : — 

I.  The  patrician  class,  possessing  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  obtaining 
for  payment  or  by  favour  the  freedom  of  the  burgh,  in  order  that  they 
-may  share  the  honour  and  patronage  that  arise  from  the  direction  of  its 
affairs. 

*  MacDowall,  p.  234. 

t  Report  of  Manicipal  Commissioners,  p.  23. 
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2.  The  merchant  burgesses,  consisting  of  men  actually  engaged  in 
business,  who  may  or  may  not  be  also  landed  proprietors. 

3.  The  master  craftsmen,  trying,  not  without  success,  to  hold  their 
heads  as  high,  and  wear  their  furred  gowns  as  jauntily,  as  the  merchants. 

4.  The  ecclesiastics,  consisting  of  the  dean  and  his  clergy,  the  vicar, 
the  parish  priest,  the  Minorite  Friars,  and  other  churchmen,  regular  or 
secular,  making  altogether  a  numerous  body. 

5.  The  artizans  and  mechanics,  who  work  for  wages. 

6.  The  yeomen,  or  free  farmers. 

7.  The  cotters. 


(      ^82     ) 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Let  us  now  explain  what  part  the  old  leading  county  families  took  in  the 
conflict  of  creeds  which  had  so  long  been  raging.  Lord  Maxwell's  two 
sons,  as  well  as  himself,  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Glencairn,  the  Laird  of 
Johnstone,  the  Laird  of  Closeburn,  the  Laird  of  Amisfield,  and  James,  chief 
of  the  Drumlanrig  Douglases,  promoted  the  Protestant  movement.  Sir 
Cuthbert  Murray  of  Cockpool  was  also  a  decided  Reformer,  and  so  were 
his  relatives,  the  Jardines  of  Applegarth.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Cuthbert  Murray's  daughter  Margaret  had  married  William  Johnstone  of 
Graitney,  and  her  sister  Esola  was  the  wife  of  the  Herbert  Corrie  who  sold 
Newbie  to  his  cousin  Thomas  Corrie  of  Kelwood  in  1516.* 

The  Griersons  of  Lag  were  also  Reformers,  and  all  these  houses  were 
matrimonially  united  to  the  Protestant  Douglases,  the  eldest  surviving  son 
of  Cockpool  having  wedded  one  of  Drumlanrig's  daughters,  and  their 
daughter  being;  wife  to  the  heir  of  Lag. 

"Till  1543,  the  date  of  Lord  Robert  Maxwell's  Act,  no  one  through- 
out the  kingdorn  could  read  an  English  or  Scottish  version  of  the  Scriptures 
without  serious  risk."t  Long  before  that  period,  however,  Alexander 
Gordon  of  Airds  had  been  the  pioneer  of  the  Reformation  in  Galloway  and 
Dumfriesshire.  (He  was  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  two  Goldie  sisters 
who  married  James  and  Joseph  Corrie  of  Dumfries,  and  a  full  account  of 
him  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XVIII.  of  this  work.)  One  of  Gordon's 
disciples  (his  near  kinsman,  Alexander  Stewart,  younger,  of  Garlics)  invited 
William  Harlow,  a  lay  preacher  from  Edinburgh,  to  visit  Dumfries. 

The  burgh  was  to  some  extent  ripe  for  Stewart's  evangelizing  expe- 
riment, thanks  to  the  preaching  of  the  Lollards  in  Kyle,  and  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Cunninghams  and  their  noble  relative,  the  Earl  of  Glencairn.  On 
23  October,  1558,  Harlow  began  his  mission-work  in  the  "  fore-hall  of 
Robert  Cunningham  "  (the  very  same  painted  chamber  in  which  James  VI. 

*  Acta  Auditorura,  p.  145.  t  MacDowall,  p.  2ji. 
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was  afterwards  entertained),  and  despite  opposition  prepared  the  field  for 
other  labourers  to  follow  him.  "  In  the  catastrophe  that  ensued,  down 
went  the  deaneries  of  Nithsdale  and  Annandale,  the  religious  houses  of  the 
county  were  suppressed,  and  the  ritual  of  Rome  vanished  from  public 
view." 

In  MacDowall's  "  History  of  Dumfries,"  chapter  xxi.,  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  Protestantism  in  the  county  and  burgh,  a  review 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment  there,  and  the  fate  of  the  abbey  of 
Holywood,  the  priory  of  Canonby,  Friar's  Carse,  Lincluden  College, 
St.  Michael's  Church,  the  Greyfriars'  Monastery,  the  vicarage  of  Dumfries, 
St.  Christopher's  Chapel,  New  Abbey,  the  Knights  Templars  and  their 
lands,  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and  their  hospitals. 

Four  years  after  the  memorable  visit  of  Harlow  to  Dumfries,  John 
Knox  arrived  in  the  burgh  to  preside  at  the  election  of  a  superintendent  or 
moderator  over  the  various  congregations  formed  in  the  district.  Robert 
Pont,  a  learned  and  accomplished  divine,  was  chosen.  (He  was  afterwards 
elected  no  fewer  than  five  times  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
enjoyed  the  rare  distinction,  for  a  clergyman,  of  having  been  appointed  a 
Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice.*)  After  Mr.  Pont  had  for  some  time 
done  pioneering  work  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
found  matters  ripe  for  the  election  of  four  presbyteries  in  the  county — 
those  of  Dumfries,  Penpont,  Lochmaben,  and  Annan — and  for  forming  them 
into  a  provincial  synod. 

Protestantism  made  little  advance  in  Dumfries  for  fifteen  years  after 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  it  had  been  ratified  by  Parliament,  and  for  thirteen 
years  longer,  Popery,  though  losing  ground,  had  still  a  powerfiil  hold  on 
the  town. 

Queen  Mary's  return  from  France  in  1561  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
by  all  parties,  but  it  was  in  the  madness  of  bigotry  that  she  attempted  to 
unmake  the  Reformation.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1563,  Her  Majesty 
visited  Dumfries  for  the  first  time.  As  she  was  accompanied  by  her  Council, 
it  was  thought  that  the  peace  negotiations  then  going  on  with  England 
occasioned  her  journey  to  the  south.  But  she  felt  more  interest  in  the  chief 
negotiator  of  the  treaty  than  in  the  treaty  itself,  and  before  returning  to 
Edinburgh  Mary  paid  a  complimentary  visit  to  the  Maxwells  at  Terregles 
*  Knox's  "  History,"  p.  282. 
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in  order,  perhaps,  to  influence  her  host.     How  far  she  succeeded  in  shaking 
his  resohition  to  join  the  Protestant  lords  is  not  recorded. 

"  Of  all  the  hapless  Qiieen's  adherents  none  was  more  faithful,  and  few 
were  more  conspicuous,  than  Sir  John  Maxwell,  called  of  Terregles  because 
of  his  marriage  with  Lady  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Herries, 
called  also  the  Master  of  Maxwell  because  he  was  the  nearest  male  heir  of 
Sir  John,  son  of  Robert,  the  fifth  Lord  Maxwell,  but  best  known  in  history 
as  Lord  Herries.  For  several  years  prior  to  1553  he  was  Warden  of  the 
Western  Marches,  and  he  took  part  in  framing  the  Treaty  of  Norham." 
(MacDowall,  pp.  274,  285.) 

Mary  Stuart  spent  a  second  night  under  the  roof  of  Terregles  Tower 
under  very  different  circu.mstances.  The  history  of  her  tragic  life  need  not 
be  recorded  here,  suffice  it  to  staue  that  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1568,  the 
Queen  escaped  from  Lochleven  and  met  the  6,000  men  who  flocked  to  her 
royal  standard.  Lord  Herries,  Lord  Maxwell,  Edward  Maxwell,  Abbot 
of  Dundrennen,  and  Gordon,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  with  others,  signing  a 
bond  to  do  battle  to  the  uttermost  on  her  behalf 

From  the  fatal  field  of  Langside  the  royal  fugitive  escaped  to  the  wild 
recesses  of  the  Glenkens,  thence  crossing  the  Dee  she  hurried  from  Terregles 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  and  proceeded  to  Dundrennen  Abbey.  Vainly 
did  the  faithflil  Herries  and  others  implore  their  beloved  Queen  to  stay 
awhile  at  Dundrennen  or  take  ship  for  France,  at  any  cost  to  keep  out  of 
her  cousin  Elizabeth's  reach. 

Frenzied  and  half  despairing,  Mary  Stuart  set  sail  for  England,  there 
to  find  a  worse  prison  than  that  which  had  held  her  in  her  own  country. 
Vain  were  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Herries  against  the  treatment  she 
received,  and  useless  were  the  warlike  measures  taken  by  him  and  the  Duke 
of  Chatelherault  on  her  behalf.  After  nineteen  lingering  years  death's 
release  must  have  been  welcome  to  the  royal  prisoner,  and  with  queenly 
dignity  she  met  her  fate  from  death's  messenger — the  grim  headsman. 

Lord  Herries  died  suddenly  in  Edinburgh  on  20  January,  1582.  Mean- 
while, in  1570,  Dumfriesshire,  owing  to  the  support  given  by  some  of  its 
leading  men  to  the  cause  of  Mary,  was  ravaged  by  an  armed  force  from 
England  under  Lord  Scrope.  Unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  arrest  his 
march,  but  he  defeated  the  Dumfriesians  and  demolished  the  castles  of 
Dumfries    and  Carlaverock,    Hoddam,  and    Tinwald ;     Maxwell,    Carlyle, 
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Johnstone,  and  other  chiefs  only  escaping  "by  the  strengthe  of  the  Laird  of 
Cockpool's  house  and  a  great  wood  and  morass  adjoining."  Scrope  having 
"burnt  the  toun  of  Dumfries,  returned  with  great  spoil  into  England." 

James  Douglas,  fourth  Earl  of  Morton,  became  Regent  in  1572,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  deadly  feud  broke  out  between  the  Maxwells  and  the 
Johnstones.  The  quarrel  originated  in  Maxwell's  claim  to  the  earldom  of 
Morton  in  right  of  his  mother  and  his  mother's  two  sisters.  The  Regent, 
instead  of  submitting  the  question  at  issue  to  Parliament,  consigned  his 
rival  to  prison  until  March,  1573,  depriving  him  also  of  the  wardenship 
of  the  Western  Marches.  This  office  of  trust  and  profit  was  conferred 
upon  the  head  of  a  rival  house — the  Laird  of  Johnstone. 

On  the  execution  and  attainder  of  the  Regent  Morton  In  1581  the 
wardenship  was  restored  to  Maxwell,  and,  as  representative  of  his  mother, 
he  obtained  a  charter  of  the  coveted  earldom.  Eventually  the  attainder 
passed  on  the  deceased  Regent,  was  rescinded  by  royal  letter  under  the  Great 
Seal,  and  the  heir  of  entail,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  thus  succeeded  to  the 
old  title  of  Earl  of  Morton  ;  the  Scottish  peerage  thus  exhibited  the  curious 
anomaly  of  having  two  noblemen  possessing  the  same  title.  Soon  a  fresh 
embroglio  arose  through  the  cupidity  of  the  new  Regent,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
who  coveted  but  failed  to  obtain  from  Maxwell  his  lands  in  Lanarkshire. 
Resolved  to  break  the  power  of  Maxwell  as  he  could  not  bend  him  to  his 
will,  he  brought  forward  the  Laird  of  Johnstone  as  a  rival  claimant  for  the 
provostship  of  Dumfries  at  the  Michaelmas  election  of  1584  ;  but  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Laird  of  Lochwood,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  the  Court, 
Maxwell  of  Newlaw  (uncle  of  the  Nithsdale  chief)  was  triumphantly 
re-elected.*  A  sentence  of  outlawry  was  next  pronounced  upon  Lord 
Maxwell,  and  a  ccmmlssion  was  given  to  the  Laird  of  Johnstone  to  pursue 
hini  with  fire  and  sword.  The  war,  thus  initiated,  raged  for  months  over 
the  county.  Maxwell  had  the  best  of  it  at  first  ;  some  of  his  houses  were 
burnt  and  some  of  his  estates  ravaged  by  the  Johnstone  party,  but  he 
retaliated  by  setting  Lochwood  in  a  blaze,  and  by  laying  waste  much  fertile 
land  belonging  to  his  rival,  and  worst  of  all  by  taking  him  prisoner.  A 
compromise  followed  and  Johnstone  was  set  at  liberty,  but  he  died  soon 
after  his  release,  and  a  short  breathing-time  of  peace  ensued,  which  was 
broken  once  more  by  the  Regent's  proclamation  of  ^var  against  Lord  Maxwell. 
*  Spottiswoode,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  325,  326. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  when  a  league  was  formed  by  Angus  and  others 
against  Arran,  that  it  was  joined  by  Maxwell.  With  2,000  followers 
the  associated  lords  marched  to  Stirling,  and  beset  the  castle  on  2  November, 
1585.  After  a  two  days'  siege  the  castle  was  taken,  and  although  the 
Regent  secured  his  personal  safety  by  flight,  he  was  deprived  of  his  title  and 
estates,  and  his  pernicious  influence  was  overthrown. 

Parliament  granted  an  indemnity  to  Lord  Maxwell  and  his  friends 
"  for  all  their  irregular  and  unlaw^ful  doings  in  the  realm  since  April,  1569," 
and  special  provision  was  made  for  giving  the  town  of  Dumfries  the  full 
benefit  of  the  pacification.* 

The  progress  of  the  Reformation  was  much  impeded  by  the  Maxwells. 
They  still  clung  to  the  old  faith,  and  Lord  Maxwell  got  into  temporary 
trouble  in  December,  1585,  for  allowing  Mass  to  be  celebrated  at  the 
College  of  Lincluden  with  unusual  splendour  and  ceremonyf — an  illegal 
act  for  which  he  paid  the  penalty  of  several  months'  imprisonment  in 
Edinburgh  Castle. 

"  When  the  King  heard  of  his  mother's  execution  in  15S7  he  consulted 
with  Lord  Maxwell  and  other  Border  chiefs  as  to  the  propriety  of  avenging 
her  death  by  a  destructive  raid  against  the  southrons  ;  but  James's  wrath 
was  soon  spent,  and  the  only  foray  undertaken  by  him  into  England  was  a 
pacific  one  in  1603,  when  he  went  southward  to  receive  the  English  crown 
as  Queen  Elizabeth's  heir."  The  feud  between  the  Maxwells  and  Johnstones 
continued,  and  the  slaughter  of  Lord  Maxwell  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Dryfe-Sands  in  December,  1593,  led  to  further  acts  of  vengeance  by  his  son. 
When  banished  by  the  King,  he  agreed  to  be  reconciled  to  his  enemy  ;  but 
the  young  Lord  of  Nithsdale  had  no  desire  to  live  at  amity  with  the 
Johnstones  so  long  as  his  father's  death  remained  unavenged,  and  the  last 
acts  of  this  dreadful  Border  tragedy  culminated  in  the  treacherous  murder 
of  Sir  James  Johnstone  by  Lord  Maxwell.  The  crime  excited  the  utmost 
indignation  throughout  Annandale.  Maxwell  fled  fi-om  Scotland  and  legal 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  him.  After  some  years  of  exile  he 
ventured  to  seek  refuge  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  was  betrayed  to  the 
Government,  and  on  the  21st  of  May,  16 13,  was  led  forth  to  execution  on 
the  scaffold.     Thus  perished  the  ninth  Lord  Maxwell. 

*  MacDowall,  pp.  297,  301.  f  Calderwood,  p.  225. 
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His  death  "  put  a  final  end  to  '  the  foul  debate '  betwixt  the  Maxwells 
and  Johnstones,  in  the  course  of  which  each  family  lost  two  chieftains, 
one  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  one  on  the  field  of  battle,  one  by  assassination, 
and  one  by  the  sword  of  the  executioner."*  It  also  tended  to  the  pacification 
of  Dumfriesshire.  As  Dryfe-Sands  was  the  deadliest  party  conflict  ever  waged 
in  the  county,  so  it  was  the  last  by  which  its  tranquillity  was  disturbed. 
Four  years  after  Lord  Maxwell  suffered  at  Edinburgh  the  forfeiture  included 
in  his  sentence  was  reversed,  and,  as  he  left  no  issue,  his  estates  and  honours 
devolved  on  his  younger  brother  Robert. 

(In  1620,  Robert,  Lord  Maxwell,  was  created  Earl  of  Nlthsdale,  the 
earldom  of  Morton,  which  was  given  to  his  father  in  1581,  having  been 
restored  to  the  Douglases.!) 


*  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


1   MacDowall,  p.  346 ;  also  Douglas's  "  Peerage.' 

B    B    2 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

When  King  James  VI.  had  been  fourteen  years  settled  in  England  he 
determined  to  pav  a  visit  to  his  northern  dominions,  and,  travelling  by  the 
east  coast  to  Edinburgh,  he  arrived  there  with  his  train  of  courtiers  on  the 
1 8th  of  May,  1617  ;  returning  south,  he  passed  down  Nithsdale  in  the 
closing  week  of  the  July  following,  and  was  at  Sanquhar  on  the  31st.  His 
Majesty  spent  the  next  day  in  the  old  tower  of  Drumlanrig  as  the  guest 
of  Sir  William  Douglas,  first  Earl  of  Qiieensberry,  and  after  sleeping  on  the 
2nd  of  August  at  Lincluden  College  King  James  arrived  at  Dumfries  on  the 
3rd  day  of  the  month. 

Here  he  met  with  a  grand  reception  and  out-of-doors  display,  graciously 
accepting  from  the  hands  of  Dame  Irving  (the  daughter  of  ex-Provost 
Raining,  and  wife  of  the  member)  a  massive  gold  coin  from  an  Italian  mint 
as  a  token  of  welcome  from  the  ladies  of  the  burgh.*  The  dinner  given  to 
the  King  by  the  council  and  the  trades  took  place  in  the  painted  chamber 
of  the  Town  Clerk's  mansion,  the  halls  of  the  castle  being  still  in  bad  repair. 
The  men  of  the  trades  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  that  day,  for  His 
Majesty  presented  them  with  the  now  celebrated  "  Silver  Gun  "  (a  miniature 
piece  of  cannon  about  ten  inches  in  length,  made  of  silver,  and  mounted 
upon  a  wheeled  carriage  of  the  same  metal). 

Parliament  had  some  years  before  enacted  "  that  Wappenschawings  be 
kepit  throw  all  the  realme  at  twa  tymes  of  the  yeir — that  is  to  say,  the 
22  of  July  and  the  lo""  of  October,"t  and  the  gift  of  the  silver  gun  was 
accompanied  by  the  condition  that  it  was  to  be  competed  for  in  connection 
with,  or  as  a  sequel  to,  these  military  musters.  J 

King  James  spent  two  days  in  the  burgh,  and  attended  religious 
services  in  St.  Michael's  ;  no  liturgy  was  used,  but  Bishop  Cowper  officiated 
as  preacher.  His  Majesty  arrived  at  Carlisle  on  the  4th  of  August,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  London. 

*  MS.  account  of  the  Irvings  of  Gribton. 
t  Acts  of  Scot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  91.  J  MacDowall,  p.  ^^3. 
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In  the  seventeenth  century  the  custom  of  Riding  the  Marches  ranked 
next  to  the  Silver  Gun  Competition  as  a  popular  recreation.  Every  ist  of 
October  the  magistrates,  town  council,  incorporated  trades,  and  other 
burgesses  assembled  at  the  Market  Cross  or  White  Sands,  and  having  been 
duly  marshalled,  proceeded  with  banners  and  music  along  the  far-stretching 
line  which  enclosed  the  property  of  the  burgh.  The  superiority  of  the 
burgh  terminated  at  Kelton-well,  and  here  the  officials  heard  the  roll  of 
heritors  read  over  by  the  Town  Clerk,  and  note  was  taken  of  all  absentees, 
who  were  liable  to  a  fine  for  not  being  present  at  the  ceremony.* 

At  the  time  of  King  James's  visit  the  town  was  in  a  prosperous  state. 
It  had  grown  considerably  in  size,  and  its  trade  had  greatly  increased  since 
the  union  of  the  Crowns  and  the  settlement  of  the  debatable  land.  Gallo- 
way was  one  of  the  principal  wool  districts  of  Scotland,  and  Dumfries  had 
become  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  cloth  manufacture.  The  population  had 
increased  in  number  to  some  3,600  souls,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants 
beyond  the  royalty. 

For  a  long  period  the  incorporations  had  no  building  of  their  own, 
and  their  annual  meetings  to  choose  office-bearers  were  held  in  the  open  air 
at  Kingholm  or  elsewhere.  The  oldest  trade  minute  extant,  except  one, 
bears  the  date  of  September,  1655,  when  the  trades  acquired  a  right  to  be 
specially  represented  in  the  town  council.  Seven  members  were  assigned  to 
them,  consisting  of  the  deacons  of  each,  one  of  whom  was  also  convener  of 
the  united  incorporation  ;  as  such  he  was  reckoned  the  third  in  municipal 
rank,  the  provost  and  the  oldest  bailie  alone  taking  precedence  of  the 
deacon-convener — the  entire  council,  until  the  passing  of  the  Burgh 
Reform  Act  in  1833,  consisting  of  these  seven  deacons,  twelve  merchant 
councillors,  and  the  members  of  the  bench — a  provost,  three  bailies,  a  dean, 
and  a  treasurer. 

Dumfries,  like  every  other  royal  burgh,  possessed  exclusive  privileges,t 
on  the  enforcement  of  which  it  was  thought  its  very  life  depended.  "  No 
stranger  could  settle  within  the  burgh  unless  leave  was  asked  and  obtained ; 
and  no  one,  even  after  being  allowed  this  liberty,  could  open  a  shop  for  the 
sale  of  wares,  or  work  as  a  tradesman,  till  he  had  become,  by  purchase  or 

*  MacDowall,  pp.  358,  367. 

t  See  Charters  or  Seals  of  Cause  at  the  period  of  the  Union  in  1707;  also.  Town 
Council  Minutes. 
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favour,  a  burgess  in  the  one  case,  or  both  a  burgess  and  a  freeman  in  the 
other," 

(This  should  be  strongly  noticed  and  the  past  history  of  the  Corries 
borne  in  mind,  for  there  is  a  legend  in  some  branches  of  the  Corrie  family 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  "  fugitive  from  justice  of  the  Macpherson 
clan  settled  in  Dumfries  and  took  the  name  of  Corrie."*  Thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  Macpherson  of  Clunie,  and  of  Mr.  A.  Macpherson,  solicitor,  of 
Kingussie,  to  whom  he  referred  us  in  September,  1896,  we  are  assured  that 
such  a  legend  has  never  been  heard  of  by  the  Macphersons  themselves. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  fugitive  from  justice  could  have  settled  in  Dumfries 
and  risen  to  eminence  in  the  town  without  such  a  fact  being  well  known 
to  those  in  authority.) 

So  multifarious  and  heavy  were  the  duties  of  the  council  that  meetings 
were  held  every  Monday,  and  the  member  who  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Jate  was  fined  12s.  Scots. f  Our  forefathers  must  often  have  winced  under 
the  lash  of  the  inquisitorial  laws  and  orders  enacted  by  their  rulers.  None 
were  allowed  to  brew  or  sell  liquor  unless  they  were  burgesses,  and  had 
received  a  licence  h-om  the  magistrates.  Public-houses  were  subjected  to 
rigorous  inspection,  and  the  hours  were  limited  in  which  it  was  lawful  to 
sell  intoxicating  liquors. 

On  14  March,  1664,  the  council  passed  an  act  to  check  "  idle  walking 
abroad  and  gossipping  out  of  doors  on  the  Sabbath-day  ;"  and  three  years 
later  they  strictly  limited  the  number  of  guests  to  twenty-four  persons 
who  might  be  lawfully  invited  to  assist  at  any  wedding  festivities.  Not 
more  than  twelve  individuals  might  assemble  together  for  a  feast  in  honour 
of  the  baptism  of  a  first-born,  neither  might  parents  send  their  children  to 
private  schools  for  instruction  without  payment  of  a  fine  for  non-attendance 
at  the  burgh  grammar-school. 

Other  functions  were  exercised  by  the  council.  They  shared  with  the 
magistrates  the  right  to  try  all  cases,  civil  or  criminal,  brought  before  the 
burgh  court.  Terrible  indeed  were  their  powers,  and  severe  the  penalties 
inflicted. 

The  chief  object  of  James's  visit  to  Scotland  was  "  the  establishment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  England  on  the  ruins  of  that  haughty  pres- 

*  See  Appendix. 

t  One  shilling  Scots  was  then  equal  to  one  penny  sterling. 
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bytery,  which  continued  to  hold  out  an  example  of  such  encouragement  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  English  Puritans."*  King  James  had  been  told  by 
the  Anglican  clergy  that  if  the  Scottish  Establishment  were  assimilated  to 
theirs,  the  process  would  help  on  the  scheme  for  the  legislative  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  That  he  might  the  better  carry  out  his  plans  he  had 
refiised,  in  1605,  to  summon  a  General  Assembly  ;  but  the  representatives 
of  nine  presbyteries  met  at  Aberdeen,  and  constituted  themselves  into  an 
assembly  in  the  name  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church. f  If  James  could 
only  have  won  over  to  his  side  the  celebrated  divine  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  movement,  the  battle  against  the  presbytery  would  have  been  more 
than  half  gained;  but  John  Welsh  scorned  all  bribes  and  offers  of  prefer- 
ment.;}; We  find  him  bearding  Majesty  and  courting  persecution  at 
Aberdeen,  where  he  was  convicted  of  treason  by  the  Crown  officers,  was 
finally  transported  to  France,  and  never  saw  his  native  land  again. 

Having  got  rid  of  Welsh  and  other  obstructives,  James  proceeded  to 
augment  the  power  of  the  Scottish  bishops,  and  in  16 10  the  royal  war 
against  Presbyterianism  was  further  developed  by  the  erection  of  the 
prelates  into  two  courts  of  high  commission,  with  well-nigh  absolute 
authority  over  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church.  In  1617  the 
King  bluntly  declared  to  the  General  Assembly,  then  sitting  in  Edin- 
burgh, "  The  bishops  must  rule  the  ministers,  and  I  rule  both  ;"  and  the 
Assembly  of  the  following  summer  adopted,  with  forty-five  dissentients, 
the  Five  Articles  of  Faith,  which  enforced — (i)  Kneeling  at  the  com- 
munion ;  (2)  Private  communion  ;  (3)  Private  baptism  ;  (4)  Confirmation 
of  children  ;  and  (5)   Observance  of  festivals. 

When  James  died  in  1625,  his  son,  Charles  1.,  proceeded  to  carry  out 
his  father's  ideas  of  the  royal  prerogative  with  a  recklessness  that  soon 
evoked  the  opposition  of  his  subjects  in  both  kingdoms.  After  tailing  in 
his  endeavour  to  obtain  a  restitution  to  the  Crown  of  all  the  titles 
and  Church  lands  that  had  been  disposed  of  among  the  nobility  and  others 
during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  he  next  resolved  to  impose  a  liturgy  on 
the  Church. 

"  The   hazardous  experiment  was  tried  first  in  Edinburgh,   but   the 

*  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of   King  James  the   First  of  England."     By  Lucy  Aiken. 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  59. 

t  MacDowall's  "History,"  p.  383.  J  Hid.,  pp.  3S6,  387. 
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violent  opposition  given  there  to  the  Service-book  met  with  general 
approval,  and  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  metropolis  comprising  Influential 
men  from  all  parts  of  Scotland.  A  petition  for  redress  emanating  from  it 
was  replied  to  by  a  royal  letter,  commanding  the  petitioners  to  leave  the 
city  within  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  the  latter,  finding  that  they  need  look 
for  no  concessions,  formed  a  national  committee  to  protect  their  rights, 
consisting  of  members  elected  from  the  various  classes  of  noblemen,  gen- 
tlemen, clergymen,  and  burgesses.  Thus  originated  the  Four  Tables,  and 
the  signing  of  the  National  Covenant  on  the  2  8rh  of  February,  1638,  was 
the  next  stage  of  the  patriotic  movement. 

"On  21  November,  1638,  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Glasgow,  and 
vied  with  the  Tables  In  giving  effect  to  the  declared  will  of  the  country 
against  the  King.  So  sweeping  were  the  measures  mooted  In  the  Assembly 
that  Hamilton,  the  Royal  Commissioner,  stood  aghast,  and  then  In  his 
sovereign's  name  ordered  the  sittings  to  terminate  ;  but  the  refractory 
members  declined  to  separate,  and  when  he  left  the  court  they  coolly 
proceeded  with  the  business  before  them.  Bv  a  succession  of  acts  they 
excommunicated  the  two  archbishops  and  sl.x  bishops,  annulled  the  Five 
Articles  and  the  Service-book,  and  raised  Presbyterlanlsm  up  anew  on 
the   ruins   of  the    Episcopal    Establishment."      (MacDowail's   "  History," 

PP-  3S9'  39I-) 

Now  commenced  the  terrible  "  fifty  years'  struggle,"  and  within  a  few 
months  after  the  memorable  day  when  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  affixed  his 
name  first  upon  the  roll  of  the  National  Covenant,  the  war  committee  of 
the  Tables  commenced  to  levy  an  army  for  Its  defence.  Eventually  30,000 
men  were  enrolled,  ready  to  follow  the  Covenanting  flag  to  victory  or 
death.  We  learn  from  the  stewartry  minute-book  that  in  each  of  the 
midland  and  southern  counties  a  war  committee  was  formed,  which  held 
military  occupation  of  their  respective  localities,  and  prepared  armed  levies 
for  the  pending  struggle. 

When  the  south  regiment  was  fairly  raised  in  NIthsdale  and  Galloway 
it  was  billeted  on  the  burgh  of  Dumfries.  Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Niths- 
dale  was  fortifying  his  strongholds,  and  preparing  to  make  a  bold  stand  in 
the  district  on  behalf  of  King  Charles. 

"  The  Estates  In  Edinburgh,  being  apprised  of  these  hostile  Intentions, 
sent  down  a  body  of  troops  under   Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Home  to  lay 
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siege  to  the  castles  of  Caerlaverock  and   Thrieve,  and  so  keep  them  from 
becoming  rallying  points  for  the  Royalists. 

"  Colonel  Home's  contingent  formed  a  portion  of  the  Scottish  army- 
sent  southward  under  General  Leslie  in  the  autumn  of  1640;  and  whilst 
Leslie  passed  with  his  '  blue  bonnets  over  the  Border '  to  co-operate  with 
the  Parliamentary  forces  in  England,  Home  invested  Thrieve  and  Caerla- 
verock, and  thus  took  one  of  the  initiatory  steps  of  the  great  Civil  War 
which  convulsed  the  island  for  eleven  years."  (MacDowall's  "  History," 
pp.  405,  409.) 

After  a  thirteen  weeks'  siege  both  castles  surrendered  to  the  Covenant- 
ing officer  on  the  1st  of  October,  1640,  and  a  few  weeks  later  orders  were 
received  by  Home  from  the  Estates  "  to  march  up  with  the  south  raige- 
ment  to  the  army  with  all  convenient  dilligence." 

The  Scottish  Covenanters  were  now  in  full  alliance  with  the  English 
Puritans  under  Cromwell.  A  bond  of  civil  as  well  as  of  religious  union 
between  the  three  kingdoms — the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant — was 
signed  on  the  26th  of  September,  1643,  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  West- 
minster. As  a  result  of  this  alliance,  Leslie,  Earl  of  Leven,  on  entering 
England,  joined  his  forces  to  the  Parliamentary  army  at  York.  The 
organization  effected  by  means  of  the  war  committees  was  enlarged  in  order 
to  meet  the  increased  demands  made  upon  Scotland  by  the  widening  battle- 
field. 

"  At  the  period  now  reached,  James  Graham,  fifth  Earl  and  first 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  comes  prominently  upon  the  stage.  A  devoted 
champion  of  the  Covenant,  he  was  the  first  man  to  cross  the  Tweed  when 
Leslie's  troops  entered  England,  but  jealousy  of  Argyle  induced  him  to 
change  his  opinions,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  him  opposed 
to  his  old  colleagues,  and  fighting  in  defence  of  the  monarchy. 

"  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  King's  minister  in  Scotland,  having 
fallen  into  disgrace,  Graham  was  called  to  occupy  his  place  as  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom.  In  an  interview  with  His  Majesty  at  Oxford  he 
divulged  a  daring  scheme  that  he  had  planned  on  behalf  of  the  royal  cause  : 
it  was  to  do  battle  against  the  leaguers  in  Scotland,  with  the  view  of 
crushing  the  Covenant  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  leaving  Rupert  and  his 
cavaliers  to  cope  with  Cromwell  in  England."      [Ibid.,  pp.  409,  412.) 

"  He  requested,  therefore,  an  order  upon  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle, 
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now  opposed  to  Leven  in  the  north  of  England,  for  a  detachment  of  troops, 
or  at  least  a  sufficient  escort  force,  to  enable  him  to  cross  the  Border. 
Even  with  these  slender  resources  he  undertook  to  reach  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  to  make  such  head  there  as  would  ere  long  encourage  the 
loyalists  of  that  kingdom  to  rally  round  the  standard."  (Napier's  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Montrose,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  386.) 

Charles  having  sanctioned  the  bold  design,  Montrose  proceeded 
northwards,  bearing  instructions  from  his  royal  master,  by  v/hich  he  hoped 
to  obtain  the  nucleus  of  an  army. 

The  history  of  the  Marquis's  brilliant  but  brief  career  in  the  Highlands 
is  too  well  known  to  need  a  detailed  description  of  the  five  victories  that 
preceded  the  rout  of  the  Covenanters  at  Kilsyth.  Montrose  became  not 
only  master  of  Edinburgh,  but  virtually  dictator  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  dictatorship,  however,  was  so  brief  that  it  must  have  seemed  in 
retrospect  like  a  dazzling  dream.  On  the  12th  of  September  Montrose 
experienced  the  stern  reality  of  a  defeat  at  Philiphaugh  by  the  Earl  of 
Leven  ;  his  followers  were  all  but  annihilated,  and  the  vision  of  a  restored 
monarchy  was  destroyed."      (MacDowall's  "History,"  pp.  -1.12,  413.) 

The  Marquis  himself  escaped  to  Hamburg,  but,  returning  to  Scotland 
in  1650  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  war,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
was  captured  and  executed  in  Edinburgh  about  sixteen  months  after  the 
murder  of  the  King,  whom  he  had  served  so  devotedly. 

The  Scots  proclaimed  Charles  IL  King  a  few  days  after  his  father's 
death,  and  he,  having  subscribed  the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  a  Scottish  army,  under  General  David  Leslie, 
prepared  to  do  battle  for  his  cause.  Its  defeat  at  Dunbar  and  again  at 
Worcester  left  Cromwell  "  master  of  the  situation." 

On  the  death  of  the  Protector  in  1658  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Richard,  whose  feeble  rule  lasted  but  a  few  months,  and  in  1660  Charles  II. 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Although  the  Reformation  made  slow  progress  at  first  in  Dumfries,  by 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Protestantism  was  greatly  in  the 
ascendant,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  professing  it,  and  only  a  few,  such  as 
Lord  and  Lady  Herries,  the  Countess  of  Nithsdale,  and  others  of  the  upper 
ranks,  adhering  to  the  proscribed  faith.  The  Dumfriesians  were  intensely 
Presbyterian  and  hated  Episcopalianism  nearly  as  much  as  Popery.     The 
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acts  of  the  Session  and  Presbytery  towards  Roman  Catholics  and  Covenant- 
breakers,  the  confiscation  and  burning  of  "  Popish  trash,"  etc.,  can  be  read 
in  the  Privy  Council  Records,  the  Burgh  Records,  in  "  Domestic  Annals," 
vol.  ii.,  and  in  the  Presbytery  Records. 

More  gruesome  details  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  where  we  read  that  in  "  Dumfries,  the  5th  of  Apryll,  1659, 
the  Commissioners  adjudges  "  nine  women  as  found  guilty  of  witchcraft, 
and  that  they  shall  be  "  tane  upon  Wednesday  come  eight  days  to  the 
ordinar  place  of  execution  for  the  burghe  of  Drumfreis,  and  ther,  betuing 
2  and  4  hours  of  the  afternoon,  to  be  strangled  at  staikes  till  they  be  dead, 
and  therefter  their  bodyes  to  be  burned  to  ashes!"  In  1657  two  other 
women  had  been  burnt  to  death,  and  in  May,  1671,  three  more  "witches" 
shared  the  same  fate.  Exactly  fifty  years  after  the  ninefold  execution  had 
taken  place,  the  last  trial  for  witchcraft  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland 
took  place  at  Dumfries,  when  Elizabeth  Rule  was  barbarously  branded  in 
the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron.* 

The  Parish  Register  of  Dumfries  goes  back  to  the  6th  of  October,  1605, 
as  regards  baptisms,  but  it  is  not  till  May,  16 16,  that  marriages,  and  not 
till  May,  16 17,  that  burials,  begin  to  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

From  the  "Chronicle  of  Perth"  we  learn  that  in  1598-9  a  terrible 
famine  and  plague  had  ravaged  the  land,  Dumfries  suffering  much  from  both 
visitations.  In  1623  the  two  fell  destroyers  again  devastated  the  country, 
and  no  fewer  than  492  deaths  occurred  during  ten  months  in  Dumfries  alone. 
No  wonder  the  Town  Council  should,  in  the  summer  of  1665,  when  the 
plague  was  raging  in  London,  have  taken  special  precautions  in  view  of 
keeping  the  burgh  free  from  infection.  A  strict  quarantine  was  maintained, 
and  twenty-four  men  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  town  by  night  and 
day.t 

"  In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  full  of  trouble  though  it 
was,  Dumfries  acquired  some  elements  of  material  progress,  and  its  great 
annual  fairs  became  increasingly  important.  In  1623  the  town  acquired 
what  has  come  to  be  called  '  the  back-bone '  of  its  revenue — the  right  to 
levy  tolls  and  customs  at  the  bridge.  So  early  as  1425  this  privilege  seems 
to  have  been  possessed  by  the  Douglas  family,  and  in  that  year  was  conveyed 

*  Burnside's  MS.  History. 

t  Town  Council  Minutes  ;  and  MacDowall's  "  History,"  p.  439. 

C    C    2 
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by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Douglas,  to  the  Minorite  Friars  of  Dumfries.  In 
1557,  when  monastic  establishments  began  to  feel  the  shock  of  the  Reform- 
ation, the  right  of  exaction  was  transferred  by  roval  charter  from  the  brethren 
of  the  Vennel  to  John  Johnstone  of  Nunholm,  whose  sister  and  heiress, 
Marion  Johnstone,  granted  it  to  the  Provost,  Bailies,  Council,  and  community 
of  Dumfries,  by  whom  it  has  been  held  till  the  present  day."  (Report  upon 
the  Bridge  Custom,  1854.) 

Devorgilla's  bridge,  after  standing  for  more  than  four  centuries,  was 
wrecked  by  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Nith  in  1620,  to  the  despair  of  the 
inhabitants  "  and  of  all  his  Majestie's  subjects  of  all  his  Majestie's  three 
Kingdoms,  it  being  the  only  passage  "  by  which  they  could  traverse  the  said 
kingdoms  to  and  fro.  Government  aid  was  in  vain  solicited  for  rebuilding 
the  bridge,  so  the  burgh  single-handed  proceeded  with  and  completed  its 
restoration.  Some  five  entire  arches  were  rebuilt,  several  of  the  old  piers  of 
these  arches  being  retained  ;  in  all  about  half  of  Devorgilla's  structure, 
which  consisted  of  nine  arches,  was  rebuilt,  and  the  remaining  portion 
repaired.* 

Houses  at  this  period  were  but  rudely  and  poorly  furnished.  We  read 
that  glass  windows  were  still  a  luxury,  restricted  to  ecclesiastical  buildings 
and  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy.  The  Council  in  1666  contracted  with  a 
Glasgow  glazier  to  supply  glass  for  St.  Michael's  Church  at  the  rate  of  six 
shillings  (Scots)  per  foot,  and  inasmuch  as  there  was  "  no  glassier  in  this 
countrie,"  they  encouraged  him  to  commence  business  amongst  them  by 
making  him  a  freeman  of  the  burgh. f 

Postal  communication  of  a  regular  kind  was  begun  in  the  district  in 
1642,  between  Edinburgh  and  Portpatrick  and  between  Portpatrick  and 
Carlisle,  and  in  1664  "a  constant  foot-poast  was  established  to  go  weikly 
betwixt "  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries.  Thus  it  will  be  noticed  that  even  in 
the  stormy  period  of  the  Persecution  the  material  interests  of  the  town 
were  not  altogether  retrogressive. 


*  MacDowall's  "  History,"  pp.  442,  444.  t  Towq  Council  Minutes. 
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What  wonder  if  in  these  momentous  times  our  ancestors  were  serious  men, 
and  stern  !  William  Corrie,  born  1650-51,  must  have  grown  up  amidst  the 
seething  agitation  occasioned  by  the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Charles  II. 
He  was  old  enough  to  understand  the  strife  entailed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  also  by  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy,  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  following  means  : — 

"  The  King's  agents  for  enforcing  passive  obedience  and  overturning 
Presbyterianism  were  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  whom  he  appointed  King's 
Commissioner,  and  James  Sharpe,  who  was  made  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  members  of  a  packed  Parliament,  opened  at  Edinburgh  in  January, 
1 66 1,  accomplished  what  Charles  I.  had  for  vears  attempted  without  success. 
In  a  series  of  sweeping  decrees  they  annulled  and  overthrew  those  venerable 
institutions  and  wholesome  enactments  which  their  royal  master  and  most 
of  themselves  had  sworn  to  maintain  inviolate.  They  conferred  on  the 
King  the  right  of  nominating  to  all  civil  offices,  of  summoning  conventions. 
Parliaments,  and  public  assemblies,  and  of  putting  a  veto  on  the  renewal  of 
the  National  Covenants."  (MacDowall's  "  History,"  p.  447.)  Finally,  the 
Covenanted  Reformation  was  declared  to  be  treasonable  and  rebellious,  the 
Covenants  were  cancelled  "  as  in  themselves  unlawful  oaths,"  and  all  such 
leagues  or  bonds  were  denounced  as  illegal. 

This  Convention  of  the  Estates  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Drunken 
Parliament.  Only  two  months  previously  Charles  had  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Metropolitan  Presbytery  professing  the  most  devoted  affection  for  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  his  resolution  to  maintain  and  defend  it  !  The  Town 
Council  Records  bear  ample  evidence  of  the  terrible  reaction  which 
ensued  : — 

"  Dumfries  was  emphatically  an  independent  and  Covenanted  burgh, 
but  now  we  begin  to  find  in  the  minutes  uncouth  signatures,  endorsing  a 
slavish  oath  of  allegiance,  and  an  entire  repudiation  of  the  National  Covenant,, 
the  Solemn  League,  and  all  treaties  of  a  similar  import. 
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"  The  Covenanting  element  was  next  expurged  from  the  Town  Council. 
At  the  annual  election  John  Irving  (a  Royalist  and  anti-Presbyterian)  was 
placed  in  the  civic  chair,  and  on  the  i6th  of  April  the  Council  took  into 
consideration  a  letter  they  had  received  from  the  subservient  Convention  of 
Burghs,  intended  to  instruct  them  in  the  mode  of  purging  the  Corporation 
so  that  it  should  come  to  be  made  up  exclusively  of  ultra-Royalists. 

"  The  men  of  the  trades,  who  loved  the  Covenant  and  detested  the  new 
order  of  things,  murmured  loudly  and  threatened  to  be  troublesome,  but 
were  subdued,  if  not  converted.  At  a  Privy  Council  meeting  held  in 
Glasgow  on  the  ist  of  October,  1662,  a  blow  was  struck  which  destroyed 
all  the  few  remaining  vestiges  of  religious  liberty  in  Scotland.  A  resolution 
was  passed  requiring  all  the  ministers  who  had  been  ordained  from  the  year 
1649  to  take  out  a  presentation  from  the  patrons  and  receive  collation  from" 
the  bishops — in  other  words,  to  renounce  Presbyterianism  and  accept  Episco- 
pacy, extrusion  from  their  parishes  to  be  the  penalty  for  non-compliance. 
Four  hundred — fully  one-third  of  the  entire  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land— gave  up  their  churches,  manses,  and  stipends  rather  than  submit  to 
this  mandate."     (MacDowall's  "History,"  p.  451.) 

"By  the  ist  of  November,  1662,  through  all  the  Lowlands  wherever 
there  was  religious  feeling,  the  darkness  of  night  and  the  silence  of  death 
fell  upon  the  churches."      (Dodds'  "  Fifty  Years'  Struggle,"  p.  125.) 

Parents  who  had  children  to  be  baptized  carried  them  to  "  the  secret 
places  of  the  hills "  or  to  the  solitary  glens  v.-here  the  ministers  were  in 
hiding,  that  the  sacred  ceremony  might  be  performed  according  to  the 
Presbyterian  ritual.  In  the  year  1662  the  fines  levied  for  nonconformity 
in  the  county  amounted  to  X  1^4)200  (Scots).  John  Ewart  and  John 
Gilchrist,  burgesses,  were  fined  ^2i^o  each,  while  John  Laurie  of  Maxwel- 
ton  suffered  to  the  extent  of  ^^3, 600. 

"  It  may  be  inferred  from  subsequent  events  that,  in  spite  of  edicts, 
not  a  few  influential  burgesses  of  the  town  and  farmers  in  the  landward 
part  of  the  parish  systematically  absented  themselves  from  St.  Michael's 
Church.  Passive  resistance  was  extensively  practised,  and  the  stringent 
m.easures  taken  bv  the  Government  so  increased  the  disaffection  that  the 
country  seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  insurrection. 

"  Armed  conventicles  now  began  to  spring  up,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing   submission  on  the  people,  the  standing  army — raised  to  3,000 
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infantry  and  eight  troops  of  cavalry — was  sent  into  the  insubordinate 
districts  with  orders  to  maintain  itself  by  fines  and  free  quarters  exacted 
from  Nonconformists."      (MacDowall's  "History,"  pp.  457,  462.) 

William  Corrie  was  16  years  old  when  the  reign  of  terror  instituted 
by  the  Privy  Council  had  reached  its  height.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had 
succeeded  Middleton  as  King's  Commissioner,  and  with  his  chief  colleague, 
Archbishop  Sharp,  he  formed  a  secret  tribunal  called  the  Court  of  High 
Commission. 

The  prisons  were  filled  with  poor  recusants,  and  the  armed  emissaries 
of  the  Court  scoured  the  country,  endeavouring  to  foreclose  the  threatened 
outbreak  of  popular  vengeance. 

In  November,  1666,  the  flames  of  insurrection  broke  forth  in  Galloway, 
owing  to  the  cruelty  of  a  party  of  "  Byte-the-sheep  Turner's"  soldiers. 
They  had  confiscated  a  patch  of  corn  belonging  to  an  old  man  named 
Grier,  and  were  preparing  to  tc;rure  him  upon  a  red-hot  gridiron  for  refusing 
to  pay  the  balance  of  his  church  fines,  when  four  refugee  Covenanters 
and  some  of  the  country  folk  went  to  his  help.  Others  rushed  to  their 
assistance,  and  after  a  short  fight  they  disarmed  the  soldiers  and  made  them 
prisoners.  The  insurgents,  gathering  forces  like  a  rolling  snowball,  then 
made  rendezvous  at  Irongray  Church  and  marched  to  Dumfries,  where  they 
took  Sir  James  Turner  prisoner  and  occupied  the  town. 

At  the  Market  Cross  the  leaders  held  a  meeting  to  explain  and  vindi- 
cate their  conduct  ;  then,  under  the  blue  banner  of  the  Covenant,  some 
2,000  men  marched,  first  to  the  west  country,  and  thence  towards 
Edinburgh  ;  but,  alas  !  before  they  reached  the  gates  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  about  900.  They  found  the  city  entrances  barred 
against  them,  and  learnt  that  Dalziel  was  following  fast  behind.  Weary 
with  marching,  with  few  horses  and  fewer  arms,  there  could  be  but  one 
result  to  the  conflict  which  ensued.  On  the  28th  of  November,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  the  Covenanters  were  routed,  and  some  150  of  their 
number  taken  prisoners. 

The  insurgents  who  had  spared  Turner's  life  had  no  such  mercy  meted 
out  to  them.  Twenty  were  hanged  in  Edinburgh,  and  thirty-five  hanged 
or  shot  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  John  Grier  and  William  Welsch 
were  hanged  in  Dumfries,  and  their  heads  and  right  hands  affixed  first  upon 
the  bridge-post,  and  finally  "  removed  for  safety  "  to  the  top  of  the  toll-booth. 
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All  these  men,  says  Mein,  "  died  adhering  to  the  Covenant,  declaring  they 
never  intended  in  the  least  any  rebellion,  and  all  of  them  prayed  most 
fervently  for  his  IVlajesty's  interest,  and  against  his  enemies."  Eighteen  long 
years  rolled  by,  red  with  slaughter,  and  then  James  Kirk  of  Sundaywell 
was  put  to  death  for  attending  field  preachings  ;  betrayed  and  captured  one 
night,  he  was  shot  the  next  morning. 

Among  the  memorials  in  St.  Michael's  Churchyard  stands  a  massive 
pyramid,  which  was  erected  in  1834  by  voluntary  subscription,  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  died  for  conscience  sake  during  the  persecution  in 
Scotland.  Upon  the  west  side  of  the  basement  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
Grierson,  JFcIsh,  and  Kirh,  with  a  short  record  of  their  deaths.  The 
nionument  is  a — 

"  Memorial  of  that  doughty  band 
Whose  blood  so  often  dyed  the  land 
Of  those  who  trod  a  toilsome  path, 
Thorn-planted  by  the  t_viants'  wrath — 
Who  nobly  braved  contempt  and  shame, 
Contending  for  Messiah's  claim, 
And,  leagued  in  brotherhood  and  love, 

For  His  crown-rights  and  Covenant  strove 

And  this  grey  Pyramid  was  piled 
To  keep  their  memory  undeliled, 
That  men  unborn  might  understand 
The  claim  of  Scotland's  martyred  band."* 

By  the  Parliament  of  1672  increased  measures  of  repression  were 
directed  against  conventicles.  As  time  rolled  on,  the  hills  around  Dumfries 
became  more  and  more  the  haunt  of  the  persecuted  Covenanters ;  and  the 
Government,  instead  of  sending  away  troops,  felt  the  necessity  of  placing  a 
large  force  in  the  town. 

The  castle  of  Dumfries  was  garrisoned,  and  Captain  Dalziel  given  the 
command  of  the  "  fifty  foot  and  twelve  horsemen,"  who  were  ordered 
against  the  6th  of  August  to  be  at  the  said  place.  Lauderdale  next  "let 
loose  eight  thousand  armed  Highlanders  upon  the  fertile  districts  of  the 
south  and  west,  and  they  ravaged  the  country  for  three  months.  An 
additional  pretext  for  violence  was  unhappily  supplied  by  the  horrible 
assassination  of  Archbishop  Sharp  on  the   3rd  of  May,    1679.     It  was  the 

*  William  MacDowall. 
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deed  of  a  few  zealots,  for  which  the  whole  of  the  Covenanters  suffered,  and 
at  length  their  patience  gave  way,  and  they  once  more  resolved  to  fight  for 
liberty  of  conscience." 

John  Graham  of  Claverhouse  was  now  appointed  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  "  Profound 
in  politics,  and  imbued  of  course  with  that  disregard  for  individual  rights 
which  its  intrigues  usually  generate,  this  leader  was  cool  and  intrepid  in 
danger,  fierce  and  ardent  in  pursuing  success,  careless  of  facing  death  him- 
self, and  ruthless  in  inflicting  it  upon  others."* 

For  ten  years  he  carried  on  his  work  in  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland, 
"  seizing  disaffected  persons."  In  a  letter  written  by  him  from  Dumfries 
he  says,  "  I  obeyed  the  orders  about  seizing  persons  in  Galloway  that 
very  night  I  received  it,  as  far  as  was  possible  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  that  was 
within  forty  miles,  which  is  most  that  can  be  ridden  in  one  night." 

Prompt  preparations  were  made  by  Alexander  Gordon  of  Earlstonj 
and  other  military  gentlemen  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  on  the 
1st  of  June  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons  were  routed  by  the  Covenanters 
at  Drumclog  ;  but  a  short  fortnight  afterwards  the  Royalists  more  than 
made  up  for  their  defeat.  "  In  the  one  instance  proof  was  given  of 
what  a  few  brave  men,  firmly  united,  can  do ;  in  the  other,  numbers, 
courage,  and  enthusiasm  availed  nothing  in  ranks  already  divided  by  jealousy 
and  dissension. "J 

The  chief  bone  of  contention  with  the  Covenanters  in  the  latter  case 
was  the  Indulgence — that  artfully-concocted  measure  which  seemed  devised 
on  purpose  to  divide  and  weaken  the  Reformers'  party,  for  by  it  the  Privy 
Council  had  enacted  that  those  who  still  refused  to  receive  collation  from 
the  bishops  might  be  reinstated  in  their  manses  and  glebes,  with  a  royal 
annuity  instead  of  stipends,  on  condition  that  they  would  only  preach  in 
their  own  parishes,  and  submit  to  State  control  on  other  ecclesiastical  matters. 

For  the  part  played  by  the  Gordons  of  Earlston  and  the  Hamiltons  of 
Preston  in  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  see  Chapter  XVIII.  ;  in  all,  400 
Covenanters  fell  on  the  field  ;  1,200  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom 
only  a  few  were  executed,  thanks  to  the  clemency  of  Monmouth  ;  but  the 

*  "  Old  Mortality,"  chapter  xii.  t  See  Chapter  XV'III. 

X  MacDowall's  "History,"  p.  489. 
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fate  or  the  rest  was  even  more  terrible — they  were  sent  to  Barbados  as 
slaves. 

The  summer  of  1680  saw  the  preparation  of  the  famous  "  Queensferry 
Paper  "  by  Donald  Cargill,  the  subscribers  thereby  declaring  their  rejection 
of  the  King  and  those  associated  with  him,  because  "  they  had  altered  and 
destroyed  the  I^ord's  established  /eligion,"  etc.  In  conclusion,  they 
entered  into  a  bond  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  natural,  civil,  and  reli- 
gious rights.  Cargill,  enfeebled  by  age,  was  unfitted  to  embody  this  bold 
manifesto  in  deeds:  that  was  done  by  Richard  Cameron,  when,  on  the 
morning  of  22  June,  he  and  twenty  followers,  at  the  Market  Cross  of 
Sanquhar,  with  due  formality  and  deliberation  performed  an  act  which 
made  them  amenable  to  torture  and  death.  They  solemnly  pronounced 
the  doom  of  dethronement  on  Charles  Stuart,  and  proclaimed  in  the  face  of 
Heaven  that  he  had  forfeited  his  claim  to  their  allegiance,  and  to  all  right 
and  title  to  or  interest  in  the  crown  of  Scotland.  "  Brimful  of  treason  the 
manifesto  might  be  deemed  by  tne  upholders  of  the  Government,  but  a  few 
years  later  the  sentiments  it  embodied  became  the  gospel  of  a  new  political 
dispensation,  and  were  transformed  into  fact  when,  in  1688,  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  acted  out  the  bold,  true  words  of  his  forerunner,  Richard 
Cameron." 

"  The  Cameronian  force  was  promptly  pursued  by  Bruce  of  Earlshall, 
and  was  overpowered  near  Cumnock  by  superior  numbers,  the  heroic 
founder  of  the  sect  and  author  of  the  Declaration  falling  among  the  slain. 
Claverhouse  meanwhile  continued  to  breathe  forth  threatenings  and 
slaughter,  and  as  he  truly  wrote,  '  The  country  herabouts  is  in  great  dread.' 
His  principal  colleagues  were  Colonel  James  Douglas  (brother  of  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry),  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of  Laq,  Sir  Robert  Dalziel,  Sir  Robert 
Laurie  of  Maxweltown,  Sir  James  Johnstone  of  Westerhall,  Captain  Ingiis, 
and  Captain  Bruce,  all  of  whom  proved  worthy  of  the  persecuting  com- 
missions entrusted  to  them.  It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  Colonel 
Douglas  afterwards  forsook  his  party,  and  served  with  distinction  under 
William  III.,  and  that  he  is  said  to  have  bitterly  lamented  the  cruelties  of 
which  he  had  been  the  agent." 

After  the  death  of  Cameron  and  the  martyrdom  of  Cargill,  James 
Renwick  became  the  leader  of  the  party  until  his  own  capture  and  execution 
on    17   February,    1688.     "Nine   months  later   he   would,   if  alive,  have 
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been  hailed  as  a  noble  champion  of  national  freedom,"  but  William  of 
Orange  did  not  arrive  until  November,  too  late  to  save  the  last  Covenanted 
victim  from  the  scaffold. 

Of  the  horrors  of  the  persecution  the  records  of  the  time  are  full.  The 
mild  influence  of  Monmouth  in  the  administration  of  Scotland  lasted  but  a 
short  while,  and  the  frantic  severity  of  the  Privy  Council  "  broke  down 
all  the  usual  forms  of  law  and  the  bulwarks  by  which  the  subjects  of  a 
country  should  be  protected  against  the  violence  of  armed  power."  Men 
and  women  were  cast  into  prison,  some  perishing  in  "  the  vile  and  noisome 
pit  at  Dunnottar  Castle,  which  is  still  known  as  the  '  Whigs'  Vault,' "  and 
where  hundreds  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes  were  shut  up  during  the  summer 
months  of  1685.  Men  were  scourged,  were  shot  before  the  very  eyes 
of  their  families,  or  else  transported  to  the  American  colonies,  the  men 
having  their  ears  first  lopped  off"  and  the  women  being  branded  on  the 
cheek  to  prevent  their  return.  Margaret  MacLauchlan,  a  widow  of  63, 
and  Margaret  Wilson,  a  girl  of  18,  were  chained  to  posts  within  the 
flood-mark  in  the  water  of  Blednoch,  near  Wigton  in  Galloway,  and  under- 
went the  punishment  of  death  by  drowning  on  the  i  ith  of  May,  1685.* 

For  a  brief  space  after  the  accession  of  James  II.  the  Covenanters 
enjoyed  cessation  from  persecution,  but  on  the  30th  of  June,  1685,  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh  after  the  ftilure  of  his  attempt 
to  defeat  by  force  the  Romanizing  policy  of  the  King.  Other  victims 
followed,  and  James,  encouraged  by  the  overthrow  of  Argyle  and  the 
suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  developed  his  measures  with  increasing 
boldness.  In  order  that  the  King's  scheme  for  subverting  Protestantism 
might  be  promoted,  the  oath  by  which  officials  professed  their  adherence 
to  the  Reformed  faith  was  set  aside,  and  thus  the  door  was  opened  for  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  places  of  trust  and  power.  By  means  of 
this  decree  Dumfries,  Presbyterian  and  Covenanting  though  most  of  its 
inhabitants  were,  came  to  be  furnished  with  a  Romanist  chief  magistrate. 
Thus  John  Coupland  was  Provost  for  the  three  years  ending  Michael- 
mas, 1683  ;  he  was  followed  by  James,  Lord  Drumlanrig,  who  seems  to 
have  been  merely  a  nominal  ruler  of  the  town.  In  1687  John  Maxwell  of 
Barncleugh,  Irongray,  appeared  before  the  Council  on  the  6th  of  January 
presenting  two  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  one  of  which  he  was  nominated 
*  MacDowall's  "  History,"  chapter  xxxvii. ;  Wodrow,  vol.  iv. 
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by  them  as  Provost  of  Dumfries,  and  the  existing  bailies,  dean,  treasurer, 
and  councillors  were  authorized  to  continue  officiating  as  such  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  second  Act  required  the  said  John  Maxwell  to  be 
admitted  Provost  of  the  said  burgh  without  taking  the  test  or  other  oath 
prescribed  by  law,  except  the  oath  dejiddi  admhmtralione . 

"  Before  the  following  Michaelmas,  however,  the  King's  fortunes  had 
reached  a  perilous  stage.  When  in  the  summer  of  this  eventful  year  he 
caused  six  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower 
because  they  refused  to  allow-  a  crowning  Act  of  Indulgence  to  Papists  to 
be  read  in  their  churches,  the  storm  that  had  long  been  gathering  burst. 
The  nation  was  still  Protestant  at  heart,  and  now,  thoroughly  roused  by  the 
infatuated  conduct  of  the  bigoted  King,  it  turned  for  relief  to  his  nephew 
and  son-in-law,  William  of  Orange,  a  Prince  already  distinguished  as  a 
protector  of  the  Reformed  faith."     (MacDowall's  "  History,"  pp.  507,  508.) 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1689,  the  new  Town  Council  met  under  the 
presidency  of  Provost  Craik,  and  gave  orders  that  William  should  be  pro- 
claimed King.  Meanwhile  Claverhouse  had  hurried  to  the  Highlands  bent 
on  upholding  the  desperate  fortunes  of  King  James.  But  the  days  of  Bonnie 
Dundee  were  numbered  ;  though  victory  smiled  on  the  royal  flag  at  Killi- 
crankie,  the  fall  and  death  of  their  leader  on  the  17th  of  June,  1689,  the 
failure  of  his  followers  before  Dunkeld,  and  the  defeat  of  James  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  in  the  following  year,  destroyed  all  the  remaining  strength  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty.  The  discrowned  and  mortified  monarch  retired  to 
France  and  ended  his  days  in  exile. 

A  month  after  the  battle  of  Killicrankie,  and  after  an  interval  of 
twenty-six  years,  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government  was  once 
more  brought  into  full  operation  in  Dumfries. 
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Just  as  the  seventeenth  century  was  drawing  to  a  close,  a  great  trading 
scheme  which  promised  to  enrich  the  whole  country  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament.*  This  was  the  colonization  of  Darien,  to  be  effected 
by  an  incorpoiated  body  named  "  The  Indian  and  African  Company  of 
Scotland."  Dumfries  heartily  encouraged  the  project,  and  could  scarcely 
do  otherwise,  seeing  that  its  distirguished  originator,  William  Paterson,  was 
born  in  the  farmhouse  of  Skipmyre,  within  seven  miles  of  the  town,  and 
was,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  numbered  among  its  freemen.  The 
entire  capital  raised  for  Paterson's  scheme  was  ;/^400,ooo  sterling,  of  which 
no  less  than  ^^11,600  was  contributed  by  the  district  of  his  birth. 

The  auspicious  commencement  of  the  colony  In  1698  and  its  disastrous 
failure  within  two  years  need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon.  (See  R.  Chambers' 
"  Scottish  Biographical  Dictionary"  ;  and  Pagan's  *'  Birthplace  and  Parentage 
of  William  Paterson.") 

A  supplementary  Act,  passed  by  the  United  Parliament  in  17 15, 
granted  ^18,241  los.  lofd.  of  compensation  to  the  great  projector  himself, 
on  account  of  the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  connection  with  the  scheme, 
but  he  died  without  receiving  a  farthing  of  that  amount. 

By  his  will,  written  In  his  sixtieth  year  and  dated  at  Westminster 
I  July,  1718,  Mr.  Paterson  left  to  Elizabeth  Turner  his  stepdaughter,  only 
child  of  his  first  wife  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Turner,  widow  of  a  New  England 
clergyman,  ;C500  !  to  his  two  eldest  stepdaughters,  children  of  his  second 
wife  Mary  Kemp,  £600  each,  and  ;^8oo  each  to  his  two  other  stepdaughters  ; 
to  Jane  Kemp,  relict  of  his  stepson  James  Kemp,  ;{!300  ;  to  William  Mouncey 
of  Skipmyre,  eldest  son  of  his  late  sister  Janet,  ^"200  ;  to  the  two  daughters 
of  the  said  sister  ;C200  each  ;  to  John  Mouncey  ;C400  ;  to  his  sister  Elizabeth, 
married  to  John  Paterson,  younger,  of  KInharvie  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, ;/^8oo. 

*  MacDowall's  "  History,"  chapter  sxxviii. 
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William  Paterson  had  no  children  of  his  own,  and  the  surplus  of  the 
estate,  if  any,  was  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  above-named  persons  in 
proportion  to  their  several  legacies. 

"It  was  from  the  fund  provided  or  secured  to  him  by  the  Act  of  171 5 
that  Paterson,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  enabled  to  leave  the  several  legacies 
specified  in  his  will.  The  executor,  Paul  Daranda,  stands  high  in  the 
estimation  of  Mr.  Bannister  (author  of  the  '  Life  of  Paterson  '),  but  in  that 
opinion  the  Scottish  relations  would  not  concur — at  least  some  of  the  present 
survivors  are  under  the  impression  that  the  legacies  never  were  paid,  and 
probably  for  this  reason,  that  the  executor  had  not  been  able  to  recover  from 
the  Treasury  the  full  compensation  money  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
be  paid  to  Paterson  or  his  heirs.  At  sundry  times  the  Scotch  relations 
made  searching  investigations,  but  entirely  without  effect.  Mr.  Stewart  of 
Hillside  has  obliged  us  with  the  perusal  of  notes  of  a  case  drav/n  up  for 
them  in  1853  with  a  view  to  further  inquiry.  That  document  leaves  little 
doubt  that  the  compensation  money  so  justly  due  to  Paterson  had  not  been 
realized  ;  certainly  that  the  Scotch  relatives  never  received  the  legacies 
designed  for  them."  ("  Birthplace  and  Parentage  of  William  Paterson," 
by  W.  Pagan,  F.S.A.,  Scot.     Rare  edition  at  Itchen  Abbas.) 

A  "  near  relative  "  of  William  Paterson  married  Bailie  William  Corrie, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  has  vet  been  found  to  prove 
who  were  the  bailie's  parents.  A  careful  search,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  also 
in  Dumfries,  tails  to  discover  anv  testament  or  legal  document  to  throw  lio-ht 
upon  this  point.  The  Dumfries  Testaments  have  been  searched  from  1638 
down  to  1795  (see  Appendix),  also  the  Dumfries  Parish  Registers  from 
1605 — 1700,  but,  although  we  find  many  records  about  his  descendants, 
there  is  no  clue  to  William  Corrie's  own  parentage.*  In  a  paper  possessed 
by  Miss  Ewart  of  Broadleas,  Devizes,  he  is  described  as  "  William  Corrie 
of  Mirehouse,"  but  no  authority  for  this  designation  is  given.  Such  a  place 
still  exists  some  ten  miles  north-west  of  Lockerbie  in  the  parish  of  Apple- 
girth.  This  may  be  the  "  Muirhouse "  mentioned  in  the  "  copy  of  the 
Taxt  Roll  of  Annandale,  1613,"  taken  from  the  old  MS.  copy  at  Barjarg 
Tower,  which  runs  thus  :  "  Lands  of  the  Lordship  of  Carllell,  the  lands 
of  Kinmouth  alias  Kelheid,  Muirhouse,  and  Cummertrees.  ;^40  of  land 
(520  acres)." 

*  See  Burgh  Register  of  Deeds,  3  April,  1693. 
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Jean  Paterson,  the  widow  of  William  Corrie,  died  on  29  May/1715, 
and  was  buried  near  her  husband  in  St.  Michael's  Churchyard,  Dumfries. 
Their  great-grandson  Edgar  Corrie  (born  in  1748)  wrote  thus  from 
Dumfries  on  the  14th  of  July,  1800:  "William  Paterson,  who  planned 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Scotch  Darien  Colony,  was  uncle  or  brother 
to  Jean  Paterson,  my  great-grandmother,"*  and  on  this  authority  alone  is 
Jean  Paterson  described  as  "  of  Skipmyre."  Mr.  Pagan  has  gone  thoroughly 
into  the  details  of  William  Paterson's  family,  and  the  following  pedigree, 
compiled  from  his  book,  shews  that  neither  of  the  banker's  sisters  married 
William.  Corrie.  That  Jean  and  William  Paterson  were  related  is  very 
probable,  for  Edgar  Corrie's  father  was  born  only  six  years  after  the  death 
of  his  grandmother  Jean  Paterson,  and  he  must  often  have  heard  her  spoken 
of,  but  the  degree  of  relationship  is  a  point  that  cannot  so  far  be  determined. 

I.  John  Paterson=p 


John  Paterson  in  Skipmyre.t  parish=f=Bethia 
of  Trailflatt,  now  Tinwald,  Dum-  Pater- 
friesshire.  son. 


2.  John  Paterson  of  Kinharv'ie,t^Margaret 
buried  iu  Sweetheart  Abbey.  Affleck. 


William  Paterson,  bom  April, 
1658;  Founder  of  the  Bank  of 
P^ngland  ;  married  ist,  Mrs.  Eli- 
zabethTunier;  2ndly,Mrs.  Mary 
Kemp.  He  died  22  January, 
1719. 


Janet=j=  Thomas  - 
Pater-  j  Mouncey, 
son,  died  17 1 1 
died 


=]Mary 
Steel. 


Elizabeth: 
Paterson 
(Bethia), 
married 
19  March, 
I  701. 


=3.  John  Pater- 
son, younger, 
of  Kinharvie 
in  New  Abbey, 
died  1739. 


William=pMargaret 
Mouncey,  Rogerson, 
died  1 75 1,     died  1760. 


John  Moun- 
cey. 

Two  daus. 


Dr.  James  Moun- 
cey, Physician  to 
the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Rus- 
sia ;  died  1773. 


Alexander  Mouncey, = Jean  Rogerson, 
died  1785.  died  1820. 


William      Nicholas  4.   John 

Paterson.     Paterson,  Paterson, 

married  "only  son 

John  and  heir," 

Carson.  died  s.p. 


James  Carson.' 


William  Carson,  of  77  Queensberry  Square,  Dumfries. 


*  Autograph  letter  in  the  possession  of  Arthur  Corrie,  "  The  Leas,"  Guildford. 

t  The  present  owner  of  Skipmyre  (1898)  is  Captain  Yorston  of  Irvine  House, 
Canonbie,  Carlisle. 

X  John  Paterson  and  Margaret  Affleck  had,  besides  John,  three  sons,  James,  Adam 
(bom  1691),  and  Thomas  (bom  1693). 
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(Near  Senwick,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  is  still  living  (1898)  a  direct 
descendant  of  Jane  Mouncey,  by  name  Mrs.  Finlay.  She  possesses,  under 
a  glass  case,  a  very  fine  old  German  Bible,  which  once  belonged  to  William 
Paterson.  On  her  mother's  side  Mrs.  Finlay  is  descended  from  the  Corries 
of  Kirkmahoe.) 

In  picturing  to  ourselves  the  life  of  Bailie  William  Corrie,  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  in  chronological  order  a  few  of  the  important  events  v>-hich 
took  place  during  his  lifetime.  He  was  born  (according  to  the  record  on 
the  memorial  stone  in  St.  Michael's  Churchyard,  Dumfries)  in  1650-51,  only 
one  year  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  just  seven  years  after  the 
signing  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.     Then  followed  in — 

1658     The  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

1660  The  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

1659 — 71     The  execution  of  eleven  witches  in  Dumfries. 

1661  The  overthrow  of  Presbyterianism  and  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy. 

1664  The  establishment  of  a  weekly  post  between  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries. 

1665  The  precautions  against  the  Plague. 

1666  The  fire  of  London. 

i656     The  great  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  under  Lauderdale  and  Turner. 

1677  The  marriage  of  William  Corrie  with  Jean  Paterson. 

1678  The  arrival  of  Claverhouse  in  Dumfriesshire. 

1678  The  birth  of  Grizail,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Corrie. 

1679  The  assassination  of  Archbishop  Sharp. 
1679     The  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge. 

1679  The  birth  of  Margaret^  daughter  of  William  Corrie. 

1680  The  Cameronian  rising  and  death  of  Richard  Cameron. 

1681  The  birth  of  the  eldest  son  of  William  Corrie. 

1684  The  birth  of  James  Corrie. 

1685  The  execution  of  Monmouth. 

1685  The  birth  of  William,  third  son  of  William  Corrie. 

j688  The  execution  of  James  Renwick,  Protestant  martyr. 

1688  The  birth  and  death  of  the  fourth  son  of  William  Corrie. 

1689  The  landing  of  William  of  Orange. 

1689  The  death  of  Claverhouse  and  the  end  of  the  persecution  in  Scotland.     The 

massacre  of  Glencoe. 

1690  The  birth  of  Joseph  Corrie. 

169 1  The  birth  of  Benjamin  Corrie. 
1694    The  birth  of  George  Corrie. 

1696     The  birth  of  Samuel  Corrie,  who  died  171S. 
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1698  The  starting  of  the  Darien  scheme  by  William  Paterson. 

1699  The  birth  of  Jean,  daughter  of  William  Corrie. 

1702     The  death  of  William  III.  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne. 
1709     The  death  of  William   Corrie  and  his  burial  in  St.    Michael's  Churchyard, 
Dumfries. 

MacDowall  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  family  history  of 
many  of  the  eminent  men  who  became  Provosts  of  Dumfries,  and  a 
complete  list  from  1651  to  our  own  day  is  furnished  by  the  books  of  the 
Council  and  from  private  charter  chests.*  The  earliest  provosts  of  the 
burgh  were  in  all  likelihood  cadets  of  the  Douglases,  Maxwells,  Kirkpatricks, 
Carlyles,  Johnstones,  and  other  families  who  owned  land  and  held  rule  in 
the  district. 

In  the  early  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  burgh  was  becoming 
mcreasingly  independent,  some  of  its  own  sons,  merchants  as  well  as  lairds, 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  management  of  its  affairs — the  M'Briars,  the 
Corsanes,  an  even  more  ancient  and  celebrated  family,  John  Corsane,  Provost, 
being  the  thirteenth  in  direct  male  descent  from  Sir  John  Corsane  of  Glen, 
who  settled  at  Dumfries,  and  had  a  lineal  succession  of  heirs  male  for  eighteen 
generations  bearing  the  name  of  John.  This  Provost  was  representative  of 
the  burgh  in  the  Parliament  that  passed  the  notorious  preiatic  decrees  known 
as  the  "  Five  Articles  of  Perth."  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  seventh 
Lord  Maxwell,  and  one  of  his  granddaughters  was  the  celebrated  "  Bonnie 
Annie  Laurie." 

Provost  Francis  Irving,  a  merchant  prince  (with  trade  connections  in 
Bordeaux  for  importing  French  wines  into  the  burgh),  lies  buried  near  the 
Corsanes ;  and  v/e  must  not  omit  to  mention  amongst  the  merchant 
burgesses,  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Ebenezer  Gilchrist  of 
Celtic  origin,  the  name  signifying  "  a  servant  of  Christ  "  in  that  language. 

"  Along  the  western  wall  of  St.  Michael's  Churchyard,  Dumfries,  are 
many  monuments  to  this  family.  They  intermarried  with  the  Goldies  and 
the  Corries."  Dr.  Ebenezer  Gilchrist  was  a  celebrated  physician  in  the 
town.  He  married  Grizel  Corrie,  and  a  descendant  of  their  son  (Dr.  John 
Gilchrist)  has  inherited  and  is  now  living  on  the  old  Corrie  property  of 
Speddoch,t  which  formerly  belonged  to  Grizel  Corrie's  father  James  Corrie, 

*  MacDowall,  p.  237. 

t  The  lands  of  Speddoch  originally  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  Holywood. 

E    E 
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Provost  of  Dumfries.  MacDowall  says,  "  The  Corries  took  their  name 
from  the  old  Annandale  parish  of  Corrie,  where  they  first  appeared  as  vassals 
of  Robert  the  Bruce." 

They  intermarried  with  the  Bells,  Dicksons,  Lawsons,  Goldies,  Ewarts, 
Edgars,  and  Crosbies,  and  others  of  their  own  high  standing  in  the  burgh. 
James  Corrie  was  Provost  in  1718-IQ-20,  and  enjoyed  the  same  honour  for 
tv/o  other  triennial  periods  ending  with  1736.  His  brother  Joseph  was 
Town  Clerk  for  some  time  afterwards.  A  son  of  the  latter,  also  named 
Joseph,  subsequently  filled  the  office,  and  on  him  the  perilous  duty  devolved 
of  reading  the  Riot  Act  from  the  Council-house  window  during  the  Pyet 
and  Corbie  riots  of  September,  1759. 

The  name  is  not  unfi-equently  met  with  in  the  graveyard  literature  of 
St.  Michael's,*  and  some  leading  members  of  the  family  lie  below  a  series  of 
five  old  stones,  three  tabular  and  two  other  slabs,  which  have  been  more 
injured  by  the  feet  of  visitors  than  by  the  hand  of  time.  We  give  the 
inscriptions  verbatim  : — 

Here  lies  William  Corrie,  late  Bailie  of  Dumfries,  who  departed  this  life 
ou  the  ID  day  of  June,  1709,  and  of  his  ao-e  59. 

Heir  lyes  the  corps  of  William  Cor,{ie,  who  departed  this  life  the  18  Deer., 
1 70-,  of  age  16  years  :  sone  to  William   Corrie,  late  Bailie  of  Dumfries. 

Here  are  buried  Jean  Paterson,  wife  of  William  Corrie,  who  died 
29  May,  1715;  Joseph  Corrie,  his  son,  Town-Cierk,  he  died  17""  Feby.,  1750, 
aged  60;  Jean  Goldie,  his  first  wife,  who  died  4  July,  1733,  aged  31  ;  Marion 
Crosbie,  his  second  wife — she  died  13  Deer.,  1760;  Joseph  Corrie,  the  son  of 
William  Corrie,  mercht.,  who  died  1^  Aug.,  1772,  aged  17  ;  William  Corrie 
of  Ridbank,  son  of  Joseph  Corrie  and  Jean  Goldie,  died  in  London  i^^  April, 
1777^  aged  56,  and  was  interred  in  Banhill  Fields  burial-ground.f 

Here  lyes  the  coarps  of  Margaret  Lawson,  who  departed  this  life  anno 
1703,  aged  iS  months;  and  of  William  Lawson  and  of  John  Lauson,  children 
of  Heugh  Lawson,  merchant  in  Dumfries.  Here  lyes  Agnes,  Elizabeth, 
Grizell,  and  Agnes  Lausons. 

Here  lyes  interred  the  body  of  Margaret  Lawson,  daughter  of  Hugh 
Lawson,  etc. 

*  See  "Memorials  of  St.  Michael's  Churchyard,"  by  MacDowall,  pp.  69,  283,  311. 

t  A  copy  of  William  Corrie's  tombstone  in  Buiihili  Fields,  and  a  stone  in  memory  of 
Mr.  John  Corrie,  "died  15  Feb.,  1771,  aged  74,  and  Mr.  Richard  Corrie,  soae  of  the 
above,  died  19  May,  1807,  in  the  82  year  of  his  age,"  is  in  the  Heralds'  College,  London. 
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Here  lyes  the  corps  of  Hugh  LAWso>f,  merchant,  who  departed  this  life 
June  ao"',  1720,  aged  52  years.  Also  here  lyes  Grizall  Corrie,  relict  of  Hugh 
Lawson,  merchant,  who  departed  this  life  13  March,  1728,  and  of  her  age  the 
50  year. 

Here  lyes  Agnes  M'Kitirick,  spouse  to  Jan;f.s  Corrie,  late  provost  of 
Dumfries,  who  dyed  the  20*''  Dec,  1721,  aged  31  yeares  and  3  months. 

Here  lyes  Margaret  Philip,  wife  of  Joseph  Corrie,  Town  Clerk,  who 
died  20"^  May,  1763. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  all  the  household  names  we  have 
enumerated,  except  M'Briar  and  Rome,  are  still  more  or  less  common  in 
the  burgh— a  remark  which  also  applies  to  those  of  Lav/son,  Paterson, 
Dickson,  Gordon,  Goldie,  Simpson,  Crosbie,  Tait,  Reid,  etc.  ;  which  names, 
like  the  others,  frequently  appear  in  the  ancient  burgess  rolls,  shewing  that 
most  of  their  owners  have  had  '  a  local  habitation  '*  in  the  capital  of 
Nithsdale  for  at  least  three  hundred  years." 

These  statements  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  by  whom  the  town  was 
ruled  during  the  Reformation,  and  for  a  century  afterwards. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  in  memory  of  the  terrible  timies  of  persecution 
in  which  the  eleven  children  of  William  Corrie  were  born,  that  the  names 
of  only  two  of  them  are  found  entered  in  the  Dumfries  Register  of  Baptisms. 
The  eldest  son,  John,  was  born  on  23  April,  1681,  just  when  Claverhouse 
and  his  dragoons  were  scouring  the  country ;  and  it  may  have  been 
that  the  child  was  taken  in  safety  to  one  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
hiding  "  in  the  solitary  glens."  We  read  of  the  heavy  fines  imposed 
upon  those  parents  who  carried  their  infants  to  the  "  secret  places  of  the 
hills  "  to  be  baptized  according  to  the  simple  ritual  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. t  Jean,  the  youngest  daughter,  was  born  in  happier  days,  and 
on  26  October,  1699,  was  baptized  with  due  ceremony,  "John  Corsane 
of  Meiklenox "  being  one  of  the  witnesses.  (This  John  Corsane  was 
descended  from  Provost  John  Corsane,  who  was  M.P.  for  Dumfriesshire  in 
1629.) 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  the  new  town  buildings 
and  the  mid-steeple  were  erected  in  Dumfries,  and  the  new  water-mill  and 
caul  were  completed.  "  During  the  period  in  which  these  public  works 
were  being    constructed,    the   Commissioners   appointed    by  England    and 

*  MacDowall,  pp.  248,  2J0.  t  Town  Council  Minutes. 
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Scotland  to   frame   a  treaty  of  incorporation    between  the  countries   were 
holding  their  deliberations 

"  Queen  Anne,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  William 
in  1702,  appointed  James,  second  Duke  of  Qiieensberry,  the  leading 
nobleman  in  Dumfriesshire,  to  be  her  High  Commissioner  in  Scotland  for 
promoting  the  Union  ;  but  all  his  influence  in  the  county  and  its  chief 
town  failed  to  make  them  pronounce  on  its  behalf."  (MacDowall's  "  His- 
tory," p.  548.) 

"  On  patriotic  as  well  as  religious  grounds  it  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  majority  of  the  nation.  In  Dumfries  a  band  of  armed  men  burnt 
the  Articles  of  Union,  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  populace,  and 
published  a  proclamation  against  the  measure.  However,  the  constitutional 
opposition  given  by  Lords  and  Commons,  and  the  tumultuous  displays 
which  manifested  the  feelings  of  the  populace,  proved  equally  unavailing  ; 
and  though  the  Union  was  viewed  with  marked  displeasure,  it  soon  exer- 
cised a  stimulating  influence  on  the  commerce  of  Scotland,  and  of  this 
benefit  the  port  of  Dumfries  obtained  its  due  share.  A  large  legitimate 
trade  sprung  up  with  the  American  colonies,  which,  added  to  that  already 
carried  on  with  the  north  of  Europe,  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  town."     {Ibid.,  pp.  556 — 559-) 

If  the  legal  commerce  in  tobacco  and  brandy  bore  anything  like  a  due 
proportion  to  the  contraband  trade  in  these  articles,  the  importations  of 
them  must  have  been  immense.  Mr.  Crosbie,  Provost  of  Dumfries,  and 
one  of  its  leading  merchants,  owned  in  17 12  a  vessel  named  the  "James," 
which  brought  regular  cargoes  of  tobacco  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and 
sometimes  tar,  timber,  and  other  products  from  the  Baltic  ;  and  we  find 
him  in  17 19  importing  nearly  57,000  hundredweight  of  tobacco  in  another 
ship,  the  "  Kirkconnell."  About  this  latter  period,  and  for  long  afterwards, 
from  1,000  to  1,200  hundredweight  of  this,  the  great  staple  of  the  Dumfries 
trade,  paid  duty  in  the  port  every  year.  Provost  John  Crosbie  of  Holm 
died  on  the  12th  of  July,  1720,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried 
in  St.  Michael's  Churchyard. 
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We  have  now  reached  that  eventful  period  of  British  history  when  the  first 
attempt  was  made  by  the  exiled  royal  family  to  recover  the  throne  from 
which  James  II.  was  driven.*  The  Earl  of  Mar,  resenting  his  dismissal 
from  office  by  George  I.,  readily  undertook  the  leadership  of  a  movement 
designed  to  bring  the  Stuarts  back  again.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
noblemen  of  the  south  and  west,  fearing  that  the  success  of  the  Chevalier 
would,  among  other  evils,  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  Popery  and  an 
arbitrary  form  of  Government,  adopted  such  precautionary  measures  that 
when  the  rebellion  actually  broke  out  the  Dumfriesians  and  their  neighbours 
were  in  a  fit  condition  to  cope  with  it.  Various  trained  bands  were  drawn 
out,  strong  guards  were  posted  at  the  four  ports,  and  seven  companies, 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  incorporated  trades,  were  formed,  composed 
of  sixty  effective  men  each.  Provost  Crosbie  officiating  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  this  municipal  force.  In  August,  1715,  Major  Aikman  arrived 
from  Edinburgh,  commissioned  to  superintend  the  military  preparations, 
and  on  the  loth  he  reviewed  the  "  fencible  men"  on  Marjory  Muir  in 
company  with  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn,  Mr.  Gordon  of 
Earlston,  and  others. 

Matters  now  began  to  wear  a  very  serious  aspect.  Mar  had  put  his 
army  in  motion,  and  Argyle  was  alive  to  the  necessity  of  confronting  the 
rebel  chief  before  he  could  effect  a  junction  with  his  friends  in  the  south. 

The  first  decisive  step  taken  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Dumfriesshire — 
the  Marquis  of  Annandale — was  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  "fencible  men"  of 
the  county  at  Locharbridge  Hill. 

On  Sunday  the  8th  of  October,  when  the  people  of  the  burgh  were  at 
worship  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  a  warning  letter  was  handed  to  Bailie 
Gilchrist  informing  him  of  a  Jacobite  plot  to  seize  the  town  next  day. 
Mr.  Gilchrist  consulted  with  the  Provost,  and  they  concluded  the  letter  was 

*  MacDowall's  "  History,"  chapter  xl. 
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a  forgery  and  that  the  author  wished  to  create  a  false  alarm,  so  they  took 
no  action  except  to  double  the  guards.  On  Monday  another  warning,  and 
on  Tuesday  a  third,  was  received.  This  last  came  from  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  from  Edinburgh,  and  informed  the  Provost  that  the  first  attempt  of 
the  rebels  was  to  be  made  upon  Dumfries.  At  once  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  Leaths  Moor  soliciting  assistance  from  the  men  of  the  stewartry,  who 
were  holding  a  meeting  there  that  day.  As  shewing  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  appeal  was  responded  to,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Captain 
Hugh  Fullerton,  Provost  of  Kirkcudbright,  Mr.  Samuel  Ewart,  and  Sergeant 
Currie  set  out  from  thence  with  a  company  of  foot  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 2th  of  October  and,  traversing  twenty-eight  miles  of  bad  road,  reached 
Dumfries  that  night. 

On  the  previous  day,  the  nth,  when  all  strangers  appearing  in  the 
town  were  viewed  with  suspicion,  Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  who  had  been  out 
of  the  kingdom  for  several  years,  arrived  vvith  a  few  friends  and  was 
immediately  apprehended.  He  declared  that  the  Marquis  of  Annandale 
would  be  ready  to  assure  them  of  his  loyalty,  and  one  of  the  magistrates. 
Bailie  Corrie,*  having  gone  to  Lochwood  to  consult  the  Marquis  in  the 
matter,  returned  with  the  request  that  Lord  Lovat  should  be  detained  til! 
he  saw  him  at  Dumfries.  Mr.  Corrie  also  bore  an  order  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  requiring  the  magistrates  to  repair  with  an  escort  to  his  residence 
next  day  and  conduct  him  to  the  burgh.  On  receipt  of  this  command  the 
town  crier  proceeded  through  the  streets  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night  and 
warned  the  burgesses  and  residents  to  appear  mounted  and  armed  at  beat 
of  drum  the  following  morning. 

The  magistrates  returned  the  next  forenoon  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
who  allowed  Lord  Lovat  to  depart  for  the  north  on  being  satisfied  of  his 
loyalty  to  King  George.  By  two  o'clock  the  rebels  were  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  Dumfries.  They  numbered  just  153  horsemen,  and  must  have 
been  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  Dumfries  preparations.  Hastening  along, 
they  would  certainly  have  fallen  into  the  snare  they  were  preparing  for 
others  had  they  not  been  warned  in  time  by  Lord  Nithsdale  in  the  following 
way  :  A  half-witted  rustic  named  James  Robson  presented  himself  at  the 
camp  saying  he  had  come  to  make  Lord  Kenmure  a  present  of  his  broad 

*  Probably  James  Corrie,  Provost  of  Dumfries  in  1718.     See  "Annandale  Family 
Book,"  vol.  i.,  p.  316;  vol.  ii.,  p.  2^4. 
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blue  bonnet.  The  Viscount  guessed  there  was  a  hidden  meaning  in  "  Daft 
Jamie's  "  gift,  and  found  within  its  lining  the  warning  to  be  off,  as  Dumfries 
was  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  he  v/ithdrew  with  his  followers  to  Lochmaben, 
where  he  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  at  the  Market  Cross  of  the  burgh. 

Next  day  at  Ecclefechan  thev  were  joined  by  a  party  of  friends,  and 
marching  to  Langholm  and  from  thence  to  Hawick  and  Jedburgh,  they 
crossed  the  Border  on  the  i8th,  and  the  next  day  joined  their  North  of 
England  allies  at  Rothbury.  After  three  days  the  united  forces  re-entered 
Scotland,  effected  a  junction  with  a  body  of  Highlanders  at  Kelso  on  the 
22nd,  and  with  some  2,000  men  marched  once  more  on  Dumfries.  The 
town  had  to  depend  for  its  defence  upon  volunteer  soldiers  alone,  the  militia 
of  the  county  not  being  yet  raised. 

"  In  the  last  week  of  October  the  burgh  wappenschaw  could  boast  of 
fxilly  3,000  men,  of  whom  half  were  well  trained  and  armed.  The  magis- 
trates resolved,  v/ith  prudent  forethought,  that  Mr.  Corrie,  one  of  their 
number,  should  be  sent  on  a  rniasion  to  General  Carpenter,  who  had  arrived 
in  Jedburgh  in  search  of  the  Jacobites  under  Kenmure.  On  learning  the 
condition  of  affliirs  at  Dumfries,  the  General  assured  Bailie  Corrie  that  if  the 
town  were  attacked  and  held  out  for  six  hours  against  the  rebels,  he  would 
at  the  close  of  that  time  be  ready  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  rear." 
(MacDov/all's  "  History,"  chapter  xli.) 

"  Langholm  was  reached  by  the  rebels  on  the  evening  of  the  30th, 
and  a  detachment  of  400  horse,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Carnwath, 
arrived  at  Ecclefechan  with  orders  to  blockade"  Dumfries.  A  Town 
Council  minute  states  '  that  the  people  were  obliged  to  be  forty-eight  hours 
in  the  trenches  made  round  the  town.'  The  watch  was  unremitting.  With 
the  night  came  pelting  showers  of  rain,  but  every  man  remained  at  his  post, 
or  with  the  chosen  body  of  the  reserve  in  the  High  Street. 

"  The  night  passed  slowly  ;  seven  o'clock  arrived. 

"  Two  more  hours  passed. 

"  Was  it  possible  that  the  enemy  had  retired  without  striking  a  single 
blow  ! 

"  It  was  even  so.  The  rebels,  hearing  how  well  defended  was  the 
town,  had  debated  the  wisdom  of  '  trying  their  teeth  on  so  obdurate  a 
morsel.' 

"  A  proposal  made  by  Lord  Kenmure  to  continue  moving  on  Dumfries, 
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though  favoured  by  the  Lowland  horse  and  foot,  was  opposed  by  the 
Enghsh  gentlemen.  Kenmure  reluctantly  giving  way  to  the  opinion  of  the 
latter,  ordered  a  retreat  across  the  Border 

"  Ere  another  month  had  passed  away  the  rebel  cause  was  crushed  in 
England,  and  beginning  to  wear  a  forlorn  aspect  in  the  Highlands.  It 
would  in  all  human  probability  have  fared  much  better  if  its  adherents  had 
succeeded  in  becoming  masters  of  Dumfries.  Once  possessed  of  that  town, 
the  Jacobites  would  readily  have  obtained  reinforcements  and  supplies  by 
sea  from  France  and  Ireland.  But  the  unexpected  opposition  given  by  the 
burgh  altered  the  whole  character  of  the  rebel  movement,  and  by  enforcing 

the  separation  of  its  promoters  contributed  materially  to  its  failure On 

the  2  2nd  of  December,  nine  days  after  the  disastrous  no-victory  at  Sheriff- 
muir,  and  eight  after  the  woeflil  surrender  at  Preston,  the  Prince  arrived  at 
Peterhead,  all  too  late  to  revive  the  bloom  of  his  blighted  fortunes,  and  in 
the  following  February  the  unfortunate  Chevalier  and  his  faithflil  Lieutenant- 
General,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  were  forlorn  fugitives  in  France." 

The  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  leaders  of  the  collapsed  rebellion 
soon  followed.  Lords  Derwentwater,  Kenmure,  Nithsdale,  and  Wintoun 
were  doomed  to  the  block.  Lord  Nithsdale  only  escaping  death  by  the  aid 
of  his  faithful  wife,  who  planned  and  carried  out  boldly  his  disguise  and  safe 
exit  from  the  Tov/er,  two  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  his  execution.  He 
lived  twenty-nine  years  after  his  deliverance,  and  died  in  Rome  in  1744. 


SIrms  of  iBoltiit  of  Craigmmr, 
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James  Corrie  of  Speddoch,  the  second  son  of  William  Corrie  and  Jean 
Paterson,  was  born  in  1684.  His  first  wife  was  Agnes  McKittrick  (second 
of  four  daughters,  heir-portioners  both  of  their  father  and  of  their  uncle 
Thomas  McKittrick).  She  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  I72i,*aged 
31  years,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Michael's  Churchyard,  f  Her  daughter, 
Jean  Corrie,  married  John  Goldie,  Sheriff-Deputy  and  Commissary  of 
Dumfries.  James  Corrie  was  Provost  in  171 8-19-20,  and  during  three 
other  triennial  periods  (1722-23-24,  1728-29-30,  and  1734-35-36.;}:  He 
married  for  his  second  wife  Janet,  daughter  of  Edward  Goldie  of  Craigmuie  ; 
her  mother  Mary  Gordon  was  the  second  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Covenanter  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  of  Earlston  by  his  wife  Janet  Hamilton 
(see  Chapters  XVHI.  and  XIX.). 

For  the  history  of  Craigmuie  see  "  Lands  and  their  Owners  in  Galloway," 
vol.  iii.,  p.  84,  from  whence  the  following  details  are  extracted  :  — 

It  is  stated  in  old  family  papers  that  two  brothers  named  Edward  and 
James  Goldie  came  from  England  to  Closeburn,  Dumfriesshire,  during  the 
civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  betw^een  1640  and  1650.  James 
purchased  the  farm  of  Muirbreck  in  Carsphairn  Parish. 

Edward  Goldie  resided  for  some  time  at  Auchinleck,  Closeburn,  and 
in  1676  became  tenant  of  Craigmuie,  which  he  purchased  in  1679.  He 
married  Jean,  daughter  of  John  Brown  in  Branetrigg  and  Gateslack,  parish 
of  Darisdeer,  and  had  issue  : — 

I.  Edward,  born  about  1675. 

II.  John,  Lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons  ;  fell  at  Malplaquet 
in  1709. 

III.  Robert,  merchant  in  Edinburgh  ;  issue  extinct. 

IV.  Janet,  died  young. 

•  The  date  on  the  old  stone  should  probably  be  read  1720,  as  James  Corrie  married 
his  second  wife  in  1721. 

t  MacDowall's  "  Memorials  of  St.  Michael's,"  pp.  69,  311. 
X  See  Appendix,  "History  of  Dumfries,"  p.  909. 
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Edward  Goldie  died  in  1691  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Edward,  who  was  served  heir  by  special  retour  on  the  iith  of  May,  1697, 
in  the  five  mercatis  terranim  aii/iijui  cle  Craigiiiiiie,  etc.,  and  also  in 
September  following  he  obtained  a  precept  of  cla?-e  cons/at  from  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry.  He  married,  i  February,  1701,  Mary,  second  daughter 
of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  of  Earlston,  and  had  issue  ; — 
I.  John,  born  1708  ;  died  1776. 

11.  Janet,  married  Edward  Maxwell  of  Hills,  parish  of  Lochrutton. 
He  died  in  1720  without  issue.  She  married  secondly,  in 
1 72 1,  James  Corrie  of  Speddoch,  Provost  and  merchant, 
Dumfries.  He  died  in  1742,  and  she  in  1762.  They  had 
issue  : — 

1.  Archibald,  died  in  America. 

2.  Hugh,  married  daug-hter  of  the  Rev Collow. 

3.  Grizel,  married  Dr.  Ebenezer  Gilchrist  and  had  issue. 

4.  Anne,  married  George  Bell,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  of 

Woodhouselees.  (Their  great-granddaughter  Isa- 
bella Bell  married  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Moncreiff, 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  created  Baron  Mon- 
creiff in  1873.) 

5.  Jane,  married  James  Jardine  and  had  issue. 

6.  Margaret,  unmarried. 

7.  Mary,   married    her   cousin   James   Gilchrist   and   had 

issue  a  son. 

III.  Jean,  married  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  and  Town  Clerk,  Dumfries, 

and  had  issue. 

IV.  Mary,  married  Bailie  James  Gilchrist,  Dumfries,  and  had  issue. 
Edward  Goldie,  the  second  of  Craigmuie,  died  in  171 1,  aged  35,  and 

was  succeeded  by  his  son  John.  He  was  appointed  in  1734  Commissary  of 
Dumfriesshire,  which  post  he  held  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  In  1738  he 
acquired  the  land  of  Over  Monybuie  and  Paulstar  or  Polinzart,  and  in  1743 
Waterhead  or  Dalquharnochan,  of  which  he  had  sasiue  on  the  27th  of  May  of 
that  year.  In  January,  1748,  he  was  appointed  substitute  steward  of  the  ten 
parishes  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  river  Urr,  and  was  re-appointed  in  1756. 
He  was  greatly  interested  in  antiquarian  and  historical  researches.  We 
have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  "  Excerpta  de  Registro  Abbatis  de 
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Holm  Cultran  In  Cumbrian,"  which  he  took  in  174S  of  various  ancient 
charters  of  Jands  in  Galloway  which  had  been  granted  to  that  ancient 
monastery. 

John  Goldie  married  in  August,  1735,  Jean,  daughter  of  James  Corrie 
of  Speddoch  (^by  his  first  marriage),  and  had  by  her  eleven  children,  of  whom 
five  survived  him.     The  eldest  was, 

I.  James,  who  died  in  1763.     He  was  one  of  those  who  first  applied 

science   to    agriculture,  and    in    1761,   at   an   early  age,  was 

appointed  chamberlain  and  factor  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry. 

11.  Joseph,  Surgeon  8th  Regiment  of  Infantry.     He  retired  in  1767, 

and  resided  in  Liverpool. 

III.  Thomas,  born  in  174S,  succeeded  his  father  as  Commissary  of 

Dumfriesshire. 

IV.  Archibald,  in  Shaws  of  Tinwald  (died  1794).    He  married  Marion, 

daughter  of  Ebenezer  Stott,  minister  of  MinnigafF,  Wigton- 
shire,  and  had  issue  : — 

1.  John,  died  unmarried. 

2.  Archibald  Watson,  W.  S.  Edinburgh.      (He   married 

Frances,  daughter  of  Darcy  Lever  of  Alkrington 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  and  had  issue  Frances  Elizabeth 
Lever,  who  married  first  her  second-cousin  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Goldie  Scot,  and  secondly  the  Rev.  M.  Simpson.) 
Also  three  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Helen,  married 
Samuel  Denholm  Young  of  GuIliehlU  and  Broomrig  ; 
their  son  Lieut.-Colonel  Denholm  Young  married 
Miss  Millar  and  had  three  sons  and  six  daughters, 
several  of  whom  are  married  and  have  children. 
V.   Mary,  died  unmarried  in  1793. 

VI.  Catherine,   born   1747   (died   1782)  ;    married   David  Currie  of 

Newlaw  (son  of  David  Currie  of  Newlaw,  Esquire,  who  died 

13  December,  1777,  aged  81  years,  by  Agnes  Kirkpatrick  his 

spouse,  who  died  4  October,  1776,  aged  75  years).* 

Catherine  and   David  Currie's  eldest  daughter,  Jane   Currie,  married 

William  Irving  of  Gribton  and  had  issue  a  son  Jam.es  and  a  daughter  Mary, 

who  married  Sir  John  Gordon,  fifth  Baronet.      Their  youngest  daughter, 

*  See  stone  in  Kirkcudbright  Churchyard. 
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Catherine  Currie,  married,  8  February,  iSoS,  her  cousin  Colonel  Alexander 
Maitland  of  Chipperkyle,  and  died  2  April,  1856.  (Colonel  Maitland's 
parents  were  David  Maitland  of  Barcaple,  parish  of  Tongland,  and  Mary, 
only  daughter  of  David  Currie,  elder,  of  Newlaw,  married  19  December, 
1758,  and  his  grandson,  Alexander  Maitland,  of  14  Great  55th  Street, 
New  York,  is  his  present  representative.)  David  Carrie's  name  is  spelled 
"  Corrie  "  on  the  Voters'  List. 

John  Goldie  died  in  1776  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph,  who 
was  twice  married  but  left  no  issue.  In  1778  he  sold  the  lands  of  Glenns 
to  Quintin  Macadam;  in  1783  he  sold  Craigmuie,  Over  Monybuie,  and 
Waterhead  to  his  younger  brother  Thomas. 

Thomas  Goldie  of  Craigmuie  married  in  1782  Helen,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Lawson  of  Girthead  by  Jean  Johnstone,  the  eldest  of  four  daughters, 
heir-portioners  of  Girthead,  Dumfriesshire,  with  whom  her  father  got  that 
property.  Thomas  Goldie  purchased  in  1789  the  adjoining  land  of  Slavig- 
dell  or  Fell.  He  had  issue  : — 
I.  Jean. 

II.   Mary,  born  17S5  (died  18 16)  ;    married   Major   Patrick   Blair, 
E.I.C.S.,  Madras  Artillery,  and  had  issue  : — 

I.  The  Rev.  John  Blair,  Vicar  of  Skipton,  who  married 

his  cousin  Harriet  Anna  Kennedy  and  had  several 

children.     The   eldest   is   the    Rev.   George    Blair, 

Vicar  of  Skipton,  Middlesbrough,  Yorkshire. 

III.   Helen,  married  William  Scot,  M.D.,  E.I.C.S.     His  wife  succeeded 

to  Craigmuie.     He  died  in   1863,  and  she  in  1864,  leaving 

issue  : — 

1.  Thomas  Goldie  of  Craigmuie,  married  Frances  E.  Lever 

Goldie. 

2.  Patrick  George  (died   1894),  General  Bengal  Army; 

married,    i860,    Elizabeth    McLeod,    daughter    of 
James  Stewart  of  Cairnsmuir,  parish  of  MinnigafF, 
and  had  issue  :   (i)   Helen,  born  1861,  died  1862 
(2)  William,  born  1862  ;  (3)  Elizabeth,  born  1864 
(4)   Margaret,  born  1866  ;   (5)   Mary,  born  1868 
(6)  James,  born  1873. 

3.  Robert  Francis,  Rector  of  Farnborough. 
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IV.  Margaret,  married  to  Walter  Dickson  (see  p.  222). 

V.  Grace. 

VI.  Catherine. 
VII.  Janet. 

Mrs.  Goldie  (Helen  Lawson)  communicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  the 
story  of  Helen  Walker,  which  narrative  is  given  in  the  Preface  to  the 
"Heart  of  Midlothian."  Thomas  Goldie  died  in  1823.  His  daughter, 
Mrs.  Helen  Scot,  succeeded.  Her  husband,  Dr.  Scot,  who  had  the  life- 
rent of  Craigmuie,  died  in  1863,  when  it  passed  to  his  son,  Thomas  Goldie 
Scot,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals.  He  married  in  1S62  Frances 
Elizabeth  Lever  Goldie,  the  only  child  of  Archibald  Watson  Goldie, 
Edinburgh,  already  mentioned,  and  had  issue  : — 

I.  Archibald  Murgatroyd,   born  1863;  married  Gertrude  Simpson, 
and  has  issue  :— 

1.  Dorothy  Lever. 

2.  Cecil. 

II.  William  R.  L.,  born  1864;  died  at  Assuan  1S86. 

III.  Thomas. 

IV.  Darcy  Ashton,  born  1890. 
V.   Robert  Conway,  died  1873. 

VI.  Frances  E.   F.   Lever,   married   Rev.    Henry   Bartrum,  and  has 

issue  :  — 

Christopher  Henry. 
VII.   Helen  Mary,  died  1881. 
-  VIII.  Mary  Stephana. 
Thomas  Goldie  Scot,   M.D.,   entered  the  Army  as  Assistant-Surgeon 
13th  Regiment  Light  Infantry,   afterwards  for  two  years  in  the  48th  Regi- 
ment,  and   next  as  Surgeon  In  the  79th  Highlanders,  until  he  retired  as  a 
Deputy  Inspector-General.     With  the   latter   regiment    he    served   in  the 
Crimea  and  through  the  Mutiny  in  India.     He  was  an  elder  in  his  parish, 
and  attended  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church.     He  died    25   June, 
1874,  much  respected,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Archibald.     The  farms 
are   Craigmuie*    and   Craigmuie    Moor,   etc.  ;    the    other    portion    of   the 


*  Pont  spells  Craigmuie  as  Kraigmuy.     It  is  probably  Craig  Muli,  the  latter  word 
being  the  Norse  for  a  jutting  crag. 
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property,  viz.,  Fell,  Waterhead,  and  Upper  Monybuie,  passed  to  Margaret 
Goldie  and  her  issue  by  marriage  with  Walter  Dickson. 

In  William  MacDowall's  "  Memorials  of  St.  Michael's  Churchyard, 
Dumfries,"  p.  63,  we  find  the  following  passage  :  "  Of  all  the  compartments 
in  the  entire  range  of  the  burial-ground,  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Craigmuie  tamily  is  kept  in  the  finest  order.     It  seems  ahnost  like  a  section 

cut  from  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaixe Three  leading  families  of  the 

district — the  Goidies,  Corries,  and  Lawsons — have  contributed  to  the  popu- 
lation cf  the  sepulchre.  One  of  the  wall  monuments  commemorates 
Thomas  Corrie  of  Steilston  (a  grandson  of  Provost  James  Corrie),  died 
15  April,  1859,  ^gcd  70  ;  his  wife,  Clementina  Blair  Ross  ;  and  their  son, 
Hugh  Corrie,  died  5  June,  i860,  aged  41.  The  elder  Mr.  Corrie  was 
manager  of  the  British  Linen  Company's  Bank,  Edinburgh,  and  proprietor 
of  Newtonairds  and  Priestlands,  as  well  as  Steilston.  One  of  his  daughters 
(Marion)  was  married  to  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Archibald  M'Murdo  of 
Cargenholm  (see  vol.  v.,  pp.  252,  258  of  '  Lands  and  their  Owners  in 
Galloway').  Walter  de  Corrie,  the  first  of  the  name  upon  record,  was 
constable  of  the  castle  of  Dumfries  in  129 1-2."  A  lengthened  obituary,  as 
follows,  appears  upon  the  other  principal  monument : — 

John  Goldie  of  Craigmuie,  who  was  many  years  Commissary  of 
Dumfries,  died  1776,  aged  64  ;  Jean  Corrie,  his  wife,  daughter  of  James 
Corrie  of  Speddoch  ;  James,  their  eldest  son,  died  1763,  aged  26  ;  Catherine, 
wife  of  David  Corrie  of  Newlaw,  died  1782,  aged  35  (the  surname  is 
here  spelled  with  an  0,  as  on  the  Voters'  List)  ;  Thomas,  the  fifth  son, 
who  officiated  as  Commissary  of  Dumfries,  died  4  March,  1823,  aged  75; 
Helen  Lawson,  hie  wife,  daugh*-er  of  Hugh  Lawson  of  Girthead,  and  Grace, 
^Janet,  and  Jane,  their  daughters,  the  latter  a  lady  of  high  mark  in  many 
respects,  who  died  at  Summerhill  13  February,  1852,  aged  69. 

On  the  plinth  of  the  edifice  appear  the  names  of  other  members  of 
the  family,  including  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Goldie,  and  wife  of  Major 
P.  G.  Blair  of  the  Madras  Artillery,  both  of  whom  died  in  India.  Also 
Catherine,  another  daughter,  wife  of  the  Rev.  David  Dow  of  Irongray  ;  she 
died  in  1 83 1. 

On  one  of  the  cruciform  stones  are  inscribed,  without  dates,  the 
names  of  William  Scot  of  Craigmuie  and  Helen  Goldie  his  spouse. 

Commissary    John    Goldie,    the    elder,    was    also    Sheriff-Deputy    of 
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Dumfriesshire,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  kept  up  a  highly  interesting  cor- 
respondence with  a  Church  dignitary*  of  Carlisle  regarding  the  movements 
of  Prince  Charlie,  which  throws  much  light  upon  the  Jacobite  raid  from 
Edinburgh  into  the  Border  country. 

With  the  younger  Commissary  Goldie  Burns  had  frequent  inter- 
course, though  politically  they  were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  As  we 
read  the  name  of  Jean  Goldie  we  picture  the  figure  of  a  comely  gentlewoman 
going  about  "doing  good"  by  acts  of  open-handed  charity  and  great 
benevolence.  "  Miss  Goldie  was  also  an  authoress  of  considerable  repute, 
discussing  social,  religious,  and  even  political  topics  with  much  originality 
and  force.  In  three  volumes,  entitled  respectively,  '  Faith  and  Opinion,' 
'  Family  Recollections,'  and  '  Freedom  not  Lawlessness.'  In  her  latter 
days  she,  like  her  relative,  Mr.  Dow  of  Irongray,  adopted  Millenarlan 
vlev,'s;  and  an  embryo  congregation  of  the  Irvingites  received  much  foster- 
ing encouragement  from  the  gifted  lady  of  Sommerhill.  She  bequeathed 
;^300  to  purchase  a  public  park  for  Maxwelltown." 

The  following  extract  from  "  Family  Recollections  "f  is  of  interest 
— the  story  of  Helen  Walker,  as  related  by  the  late  Mrs.  Goldie  (Helen 
Lawson)  : — 

"  I  had  taken  for  summer  lodgings  a  cottage  near  the  old  abbey  of 

Lincluden As  my  kitchen  and  parlour  were  not  very  far  from  each 

other,  I  one  day  went  to  purchase  some  chickens  from  a  person  I  heard 
offering  them  for  sale.  It  was  a  little,  rather  stout-looking  woman,  who 
seemed  between  70  and  80  years  of  age.  She  was  almost  covered  with  a 
tartan  plaid,  and  her  cap  had  over  it  a  black  silk  hood,  tied  under  the  chin. 

Her  eyes  were  dark  and  intelligent After  some  conversation,  during 

which  I  was  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  good  sense  and  naivete  of  the 
old  woman's  remarks,  she  rose  to  go  away,  when  I  asked  her  name.  Her 
countenance  suddenly  clouded ;  her  colour  slightly  rose,  and  she  said 
gravely,  rather  solemnly,   '  My  name  is  Helen  Walker;   but   your   husband 

kens  weel  about  me.'     In  the  evening  I  inquired  from  Mr.  what  was 

remarkable  in  the  history  of  this  poor  woman.      Mr. said  there  were 

few  more  extraordinary  persons  than  Helen  Walker.  She  had  been  early 
left  an  orphan,  with  the  charge  of  a  sister  considerably  younger  than  herself, 

*  Dr.  Waugh,  afterwards  Dean  of  Worcester, 
t  Published  by  J.  Fletcher.     Edinburgh,  1841. 
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whom  she  educated  and  maintained  by  her  exertions.  Attached  to  this 
sister  by  so  many  ties,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  imagine  her  feelings  when  she 
found  that  this  only  sister  must  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  her  country  for 
child-murder,  and  herself  called  upon  as  the  principal  witness  against  her. 
The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  told  Helen  that  if  she  could  declare  that  her 
sister  had  made  any  preparation,  however  slight,  or  had  given  her  any  intima- 
tion whatever  of  her  situation,  that  such  a  statement  would  save  her  sister's 
life.  Helen  said,  '  It  is  impossible  for  me.  Sir,  to  give  my  oath  to  a  false- 
hood, and,  whatever  be  the  consequences,  I  will  give  my  evidence  according 
to  my  conscience.'  The  trial  came  on,  the  sister  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned. In  removing  the  prisoner  from  the  bar  she  was  heard  to  say  to  her 
sister,  '  O  Nelly,  ye  ha'e  been  the  cause  o'  my  death  !'  Helen  replied,  '  Ye 
ken  I  maun  speak  the  truth.'  In  Scotland  six  weeks  must  elapse  between 
the  sentence  and  its  execution,  and  Helen  availed  herself  of  this  delay. 
The  very  day  of  her  sister's  condemnation  she  got  a  petition  prepared, 
stating  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  same  evening  set 
out  on  foot  from  Dumfries  to  London  without  introduction  or  recom- 
mendation. She  presented  herself  in  her  tartan  plaid  and  country  attire 
before  John,  Duke  of  Argyle  (after  having  watched  three  days  at  his  door), 
just  as  he  was  stepping  into  his  carriage,  and  delivered  her  petition.  The 
Duke  was  so  interested  in  Helen  and  in  her  story  that  he  immediately 
procured  the  pardon  she  solicited,  which  was  forwarded  to  Dumfries  ;  and 
Helen  returned,   having  performed  her  meritorious  journey  on  foot  in  the 

course  of  a  few  weeks Helen  Walker's  sister  afterwards  married  the 

father  of  the  child  she  had  murdered,  and  resided  in  the  North  of  England, 
where  Helen  frequently  visited  her.  Helen  died  in  the  year  1791,  and 
was  buried  in  the  beautiful  churchyard  of  Irongray,  about  six  miles  from 
Dumfries,  juithout  even  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot."* 

The  preceding  narrative  was  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  formed  the 
materials  for  his  character  of  Jeannie  Deans  in  the  "  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian." 

The  stone,  "  erected  by  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  the  memory  of 
Helen  Walker,"  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Irongray  Churchyard. 

*  This  last  remark,  was  added  by  Mrs.  Goldie's  request  just  as  the  story  was  being 
sent  off  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  she  said  it  might  put  it  into  his  head  to  erect  one,  which  it 
accordingly  did. 
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Margaret,  fourth  daughter  of  Thomas  Goldie  and  Helen  Lawson,  was 
born  1788,  and  died  1876.  In  1816  she  married  Walter  Dickson  of 
Monybuie,  Writer  to  the' Signet  1776 — 1855,  and  had  issue: — 

I.  Jolm   Dickson,    born    18 17    (died    1890);    married   Eliza   Jane 
McLeod,  and  had  issue  : — 

1.  Agnes  McLeod  Dickson. 

2.  Margaret  Goldie  Dickson. 

II.  Thomas  Goldie  Dickson,  born  1819;  married  Hon.  Louisa 
Charlotte  Addington,  second  daughter  of  second  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  and  had  issue  : — 

1.  Mary  Louisa  Dickson. 

2.  Margaret  Caroline  Dickson,  died  1891. 

3.  Leonard  Walter  Dickson. 

4.  Frances  Helen  Dickson. 

III.  Walter  George  Dickson,  M.D.,  born  1821  ;  died  1894. 

IV.  James  Gilchrist  Dickson,  born  1822  (died  1887);  married  Jane 

Catherine  Jackson,  and  had  issue  : — 

1.  Walter  George  Dickson,  married  Mary  Irving  Shand, 

niece  of  Sir  William  Gordon  of  Earlston,  and  had 
issue:  (i)  Walter  Stewart  Dickson;  (2)  John 
Gordon  Dickson,  died  1897. 

2.  James  Lawrence  Dickson. 

.    V.   George  Dickson,  born  1823   (died  1890);  married  Edith  Mary 
Seton,  niece  of  third  Viscount  Sidmouth,  and  had  issue  : — 

1.  Walter  Seton  Dickson. 

2.  Edith  G.  K.  Dickson. 

VI.  William  Dickson,  E.I.C.S.  (died  1889)  ^  married  Anne  Bruce. 
VII.   Richard  Dickson,  died  in  infancy. 
viii.   Helen  Dickson. 
IX.   David  Scot  Dickson,  born  1830;  married  Hon.  Frances  Sophia 
Addington,  fourth  daughter  of  second  Viscount  Sidmouth,  and 
has  issue  : — 

1.  Walter  Addington  Dickson,  died  1864. 

2.  William  Leonard  Dickson. 

3.  David  Francis  Dickson,  died  1894. 

(See  Burke's  "  Landed  Gentry,"  p.  406,  edition  1898,  for  further  details.) 

G    G 
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(For  further  particulars  of"  the  descendants  of  James  Corrle  and  Jean 
Goldie  see  MacDowall's  "  Memorials  of  St.  Michael's  Churchyard,"  "  The 
Genealogical  Table  of  the  Houses  of  Gordon,  Corrie,  and  Goldie,"  and 
"  Lands  and  their  Owners  in  Galloway,"  where  much  that  is  interesting  is 
written  of  the  Gordons,  Dicksons,  Irvings,  Connells  of  Conheath,  Stewarts, 
McMurdos,  Ewarts,  Connells  of  Auchencheyne,  Gilchrists,  and  Gilchrist- 
Clarks.)  The  following  details  shew  how  the  present  owner  of  Speddoch 
traces  his  descent  from — 

(i)  James  Corrie  of  Speddoch  and  Janet  Goldie. 

(2)  Their  daughter  Grizel  Corrie,  married  Dr.  Ebenezer  Gilchrist 

("who  purchased  Speddoch).* 

(3)  Their  son  Dr.  John  Gilchrist,  married  Marion  Ewart. 

(4)  Their  daughter  Mary  Gilchrist,  married  Dr.  John  Clark. 

(5)  Their  son  John  Gilchrist-Clark,  married  Matilda  C.  Talbot. 

(6)  Their  son  John  Henry  Gilchrist-Clark  was  born  in  1861,  and 

is  now  the  owner  of  Speddoch. 

James  Corrie  had  purchased  the  lands  of  Speddoch,  "  called  moikle  and 
little  Spaddoch,  with  the  corn  and  wa'uk  mills  of  the  same,"  etc.,  in  1733 
for  the  sum  of  ;{^2 7,300  9s.  7d.  (Scots)  ;*  as  before  mentioned,  these  lands 
originally  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  Holywood. 

In  St.  Michael's  Churchyard  a  stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  remains 
of  Provost  Corrie  were  interred.  The  following  inscription  recorded  his 
worth  : — 

Here  lyes  James  Corrie  of  Speddoch,  merchant,  who  often  enjoyed  and 
faithfully  discharged  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  within  this  burgh.  During  a 
Ion"  and  deserved  trust  he  acted  with  prudence  and  moderation,  and  a  steady  zeal 
for  the  public  interest.  Active,  assiduous,  enterprising,  he  happily  devised  and 
successfully  pursued  the  most  commendable  methods  in  business,  revived  declining 
trade,  and  by  his  example  stimulated  an  industrious  emulation  in  others.  In  every 
respect,  for  it  was  his  ambition,  he  truly  promoted  the  general  weal.  Having  joined 
to  an  unblemished  integrity  those  rare  abilities  which  rendered  him  amiable  and 
useful  in  life,  in  death  justly  regretted  as  a  good  man,  a  sincere  friend,  and  a  worthy 
citizen.  He  died  November  8,  1742,  aged  59.  Also  Janet  Goldie,  his  spouse, 
who  died  27""  June,  1762,  aged  61  years,  a  wife  worthy  of  such  a  husband. 


*   See  records  now  at  Speddoch,  including  contract  of  marriage  between  Grizel  Corrie 
and  Dr.  Ebenezer  Gilchrist. 
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The  visitor  to  St.  Michael's  will  look  in  vain  for  the  foregoing 
inscription,  it  having  been  very  improperly  obliterated  some  years  ago  ; 
for  the  copy  here  given  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Dickson,  3  Royal 
Circus,  Edinburgh.  (His  autograph  letter  and  copy  of  the  inscription  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  sister  Miss  Dickson,  3  Royal  Circus.  Miss 
Dickson  also  possesses  a  "  Burgess  Ticket  of  the  town  of  Dumfries  to 
David  Corrie,  Esq",  Junior,  of  Newlaw,"  1769.) 

"  Dr.  Chinnock  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  George  Irvino-,  New- 
castle, describing  a  sandstone  base  and  socket  of  an  old  cross  which  he  had 
seen  in  Hoddam  old  churchyard,  and  also  a  very  interesting  and  rare  old 
tomb-cover  within  the  railing  where  the  Curries  of  Newfield  and  the 
ancestors  of  the  Irvings  of  Barnfoot  are  interred,  in  the  same  churchyard. 
The  socket  on  the  top  was  one  foot  six  inches  square  and  six  inches  deep, 
and  calculated  to  hold  a  shaft  say  ten  feet  high.  He  suggested  that  it 
might  possibly  belong  to  the  Hoddam  Cross,  of  which  there  is  a  small 
fragment  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Edinburgh.  In  any  case  it  was 
an  interesting  historical  relic.  Drawings  accompanied  the  paper,  for  which 
thanks  were  recorded  to  Mr.  Irving."  ("  Dumfries  Standard,"  23  January, 
1897.) 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

The  year  1745  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  Scotland  on  account 
of  the  attempt  then  made  by  Charles  Edv.ard,  son  of  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George,  to  recover  the  crown  of  his  ancestors.  The  Prince  landed  at 
Moidart,  Inverness-shire,  on  the  25th  of  July,  relying  for  success  on  his 
own  resources  and  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  private  individuals.  He  was 
attended  by  the  Marquis  of  TuIIibardine  (outlawed  for  his  share  in  the 
insurrection  of  171 5)  and  six  other  friends.  But  for  the  marvellous  power 
of  imprcssmient  possessed  by  the  Prince,  he  could  never  have  invested  his 
desperate  undertaking  with  the  rosy  hue  of  success  ;  and  when  it  did  end 
ruinously,  he  could  never  have  come  to  be  mirrored  in  that  beautiful 
minstrelsy  of  his  country  v.-hich  "  breathes  and  burns "  with  "  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie,"  and  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  interest  he  awakened 
amongst  his  followers.  Early  in  September  messengers  were  sent  by  the 
magistrates  of  Dumfries  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  reliable  information  regarding  the  rebel  movement,  and  about 
the  same  period  Mr.  John  Goldie,  Commissary  and  Sheriff-Deputy  of  Dum- 
friesshire, entered  into  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  Dr.  Waugh, 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.*  For  full  details  of  the  rebellion 
see  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather "  ;  also  "  The  History  of  Dumfries,"  by 
MacDowall.  The  picture  there  drawn  of  Dumfries  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  the  condition  of  the  town  in  1715,  when  its  bold  and  warlike  attitude 
did  so  much  to  foil  the  schemes  of  the  Chevalier.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  evinced  no  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  that  they,  when  yet 
far  distant  from  the  town,  demanded  from  it  a  money  contribution  ; 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  Provost  Bell  received  an 
unwelcome  message  to  that  effect  from  Prince  Charles. 

In  the  Lochrutton  Journal,  kept  at  that  time  by  the   Rev.  George 

Duncan,  minister,  occurs  the  following  entry  :    "  A  melancholy  day  .... 

*  "  Carlisle  in  1745,"  by  George  Gill  Mounsey.     A  highly  interesting  work  embodying, 

among  other  curious  matter  about  the  rebellion,  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Goldie  and 

Dr.  Waugh  regarding  it. 
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the  rebels  in  Dumfries,  about  4,000  ....  with  the  Pretender's  son  at  their 
head  ....  in  a  great  rage  at  the  town  for  carrying  off  their  baggage  from 
Annandale  ....  demanded  ^^2,000  sterling  of  contributions."  Many  large 
subscriptions  were  obtained.  We  read  in  the  list  flirnished  by  the  Town 
Council  Minutes  that  William  Gordon  of  Campbeltown  contributed 
^356  7s.  9d.  ;  Joseph  Corrie,  Town  Clerk,  Dumfries  (brother  of  the  late 
Provost  James  Corrie),  /"218  ;  and  John  Goldie  of  Craigmuie,  £.'}2.  The 
following  names  of  contributors  are  also  given  :  Thomas  Gilchrist  ;  James 
Ewart  ;  James  Bell  ;  David  Edgar  ;  William  Reid  ;  Margaret  Corrie  ; 
Jannet  Reid,  widow  of  Thomas  Edgar,  late  Provost  (their  daughter  Elelen 
Edgar  married  Joseph  Corrie's  son  William)  ;  James  Corrie,  merchant  (this 
was  probably  Joseph  Corrie's  eldest  son,  who  died  without  issue)  ;  Hugh 
Lawson  ;  George  Bell,  Provost  ;  James  Dickson,  writer  ;  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Gilchrist,  £\o  ics.  ;    Andrew  Crosbie,  late  Provost,  £-j  ;    and  many  others. 

Of  the  ;/^2,ooo  demanded  ^1,195  was  paid  by  the  appointed  time — 
eight  o'clock  at  night  on  Sundav,  22  December — and  when  the  next  day  an 
unfounded  alarm  led  to  the  retreat  of  the  rebels,  the  Prince  carried  off  with 
him,  as  hostages  for  the  balance  of  the  contribution,  Mr.  Andrew  Crosbie 
of  Holm,  formerly  Provost  of  the  burgh,  and  Mr.  Walter  Riddell  of 
Glen-riddell,  one  of  its  merchant  councillors. 

"  After  occupying  Glasgow  and  beating  the  Royalists  on  Falkland 
Moor,  Prince  Charles  and  his  army  retreated.  Even  in  their  hour  of 
triumph  the  gloom  of  irretrievable  defeat  was  '  casting  its  shadow  before,' 
and,  like  the  wounded  stag,  they  retired  to  their  Highland  coverts  only  to 
die.  A  cruel  Nemesis,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  at 
hand,  commissioned  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  wrath  on  the  forlorn  Prince 
and  his  followers,  because  the  tyranny  of  his  fa'-hers  had  alienated  the 
nation  from  the  House  of  Stuart. 

"  On  Drummossie  Moor,  near  Culloden,  they  were  brought  to  bay 
and  utterly  defeated. 

"  For  five  months  the  unfortunate  Prince  roamed  about  a  hunted 
fugitive — the  price  of  ;^30,ooo  set  upon  his  head — incurring  innumerable 
dangers  and  hardships,  and  bearing  all  his  adverse  fortune  with  a  fortitude 
that  was  truly  heroic."     (MacDowall's  "  History  of  Dumfries,"  chapter  xliv.) 

On  20  September  he  escaped  to  France,  but  was  never  again  in  a 
position  to  attempt  the  revival  of  the  Stuart  cause. 
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Among  the  relics  of  the  rebellion  of  '45  the  Corries  treasure  a  gold 
spoon  and  fork  in  a  case,  and  a  silver-gilt  cake  basket,  which  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Tradition  says  that  they  were 
presented  by  Prince  Chariie  to  one  of  the  Corries,  beneath  whose  hospitable 
roof  the  fugitive  had  safely  passed  the  night,  and  from  whence  he  had 
escaped  from  his  pursuers,  thanks  to  the  bravery  of  "  a  daughter  of  the 
house."  Another  relic  handed  down  to  the  present  generation  was  a 
massive  gold  watch  in  a  double  case  ;  inside  the  outer  covering  was  an  old 
coloured  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  bearing  an  inscription  round 
the  border  of  the  paper,  "  In  memory  of  the  battle  of  Culloden,  1 746."  An 
outer  shagreen  case  studded  with  gold  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer, 
but  the  whereabouts  of  the  gold  watch  and  the  paper  picture  can  no  longer 
be  traced.* 

Joseph  Corrie,  the  fifth  son  of  William  Corrie  and  Jean  Paterson, 
was  born  on  19  March,  1690,  and  died  on  17  February,  1750.  He 
married  on  30  April,  1718,  Jean,  daughter  of  Edward  Goldie  of  Craigmuie 
by  Mary  Gordon  his  wife.  She  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1733,  and  is 
buried  in  St.  Michael's  Churchyard,  Dumfries.  Joseph  Corrie  married 
secondly  Marion  Crosbie,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  and  Andrew. f 
In  the  porch  of  St.  Michael's  Church  is  a  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of — 

M^  John  Corrie,  son  of  M'  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in  Dumfries.  Born 
May  30"^,  IJ36,  died  January  3^'',  I79i'  Nearly  the  u  hole  of  his  property  was 
bequeathed  to  the  poor  of  Dumfries.  He  was  a  person  of  the  strictest  iiitegritVj 
and  the  poor  who  profited  by  his  bounty  bless  his  meinorv. 

About  £'jo  is  realized  every  year  from  "  The  Corrie  Fund,"  and  is 
distributed  annually  by  the  hospital  directors,  as  trustees,  in  sum.s  varving 
from  I  OS.  to  20s. 

In  trying  to  discover  the  e.xact  relationship  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  Corrie  family,  special  notice  should  here  be  taken  of  a  letter 
written  on  14  July,  iSoo,  from  Dumfries  by  Edgar  Corrie  of  Redbank  and 
Priestlands.  j  Born  in  1748,  only  twelve  years  later  than  his  uncle  John 
Corrie,  Edgar  Corrie  must  have  known  hmi  personally,  and  have  been  well 

*  See  Appendix  fcjr  the  testament  of  James  Corrie  i;f  Speddoch. 

t  "Memorials  of  St.  Michael's  Churchyard,"  pp.  311,  356. 

J   Iq  the  possession  of  Arthur  Corrie  of  "  The  Leas,"  Guildford,  Surrey. 
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acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  "  Trust  Fund."  He  thus  refers  to  it  : 
•'  Paterson,  a  relation  of  my  great-grandmother,  receives  £2  V^^  ^""-  f^ofi 
Mr.  Jno.  Corrie's  funds.  Mrs.  Duncan,  daughter  to  the  widow  Jarries  who 
lived  in  the  Long  Close,  and  whose  father's  name  was  Corrie,  from  the 
Banks   of  Hoddam^    receives   £2    P^^   ^^^-   from    the   same   fund.      Peggy 

Jarries   otherwise  Herries,  widow  of Herries,  a  snoemaker,  and  sister 

to  Mrs.  Duncan,  receives  occasional  relief  from  the  same  fund.  Mr.  Goldie 
informs  me  that  the  widow  Jarries  (or  Herries),  who  lived  in  the  Long 

Close,  was  daughter  to  a  Corrie,  who  was,  he  thinks,  cousin  to  my 

grandfather  [Joseph  Corrie],  and  came  from  the  parish  of  Garrel,  which  is 
part  of  the  united  parishes  of  Kirkmichael  and  Garrel.  The  parish  church 
is  at  Kirkmichael,  but  the  churchyard  at  Garrel  is  preserved,  and  it  is  on 
the  Molfat  Road,  between  Park  Gate  and  Rae  Hill,  about  two  miles  past 
Park  Gate,  at  a  ridge  near  the  loth  milestone  from  Dumfries." 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Corrie  of  Millbank,  Dumfries,  written  on 
18  October,  1897,  he  says  :  "In  looking  over  that  old  inventory  of  the 
Deeds  referring  to  the  '  Long  Close  '  property  which  belonged  to  the  Corries, 
I  see  that  when  it  was  sold  the  Corries  retained  some  of  the  old  Deeds, 
under  promise  to  produce  them  when  required." 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Goldies  and  the  Corries  were  so  closely  connected 
by  marriage  that  their  family  history  must  have  been  mutually  well  known 
to  each  other,  and  Mr.  Goldie's  opinion  re  the  Corrie  "  from  the  parish  of 
Garrel,"  receives  confirmation  from  the  first  entry  in  William  Corrie's  old 
"  Breeches  Bible,"*  which  runs  thus  :  "  William  Corrie  in  Burence  was  born 
Lamai,  168  i,  and  departed  this  life  ye  20  Janry.,  1703."  'I"he  inscnption 
recording  this  fact  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Garrel  Churchyard  upon  a  flat 
tombstone,  and  runs  thus  : — 

HerelyeFIt  ....  Corkie,  d.  7  Nov.  1663. 

William  Corries,  d.  20  Feb.  1690,  of  age  A  100  years. 

William  Corrik  in  Bureiis^  d.  20  Jan.  1703,  of  age  21  years. 

John  Corrie,.  Elder  in  Burance,  d.  Jun.  3,  1717,  of  age  90  years. 

A  second  stone,  upright,  records  upon  its  east  side  : — 

Agnes  Corrie,  daughter  of  John  Corrie,  Burrance,  d.  March  14,  aged  21. 
Grizell  K.IRKPATRICK,  spouse  of  John   Corrie  in   Burrance,  d.  Jan"^  ye  S"!, 

^15^,  age  45- 
*  lu  the  possession  of  Arthur  Corrie  of  "The  Leas,"  Guildford.  t  i.e.,  "  Here  lyeth." 
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And  upon  its  west  side  : — 

Ro.  CoRRiE,  d.  April  14,  aged  63  days. 
Agnes  Corrie,  Biirranccj  7  May  1723,  aged  85. 

If  Mr.  Goldie  was  correct  in  thinking  that  cousins  or  Joseph  Corrie 
lived  at  Garrel  (or  Gancald),  all  the  above-named  were  probably  near 
relations  of  Provost  James  Corrie  of  Speddoch,  whose  nephew,  William 
Corrie,  owned  the  '*  Breeches  Bible  "  above  referred  to,  and  it  is  amongst 
the  old  Corrie  papers  at  Speddoch  that  we  must  search  in  the  hope  of 
finding  more  particular  information  re  the  "  Long  Close,"  "  Burrance,"  and 
*'  Garrel  "  Corries. 

Inventory  re  the  House  in  the  Long  Close,  Dumfries,  in  the  possession 
OF  Mr.  Moodie,  Joint  Agent  with  Mr.  Joseph  Corrie  of  61  Irish 
Street,  Dumfries,  16  September,  iiS96. 
Title  Deeds.* 

No.  I.  Charter  by  the  magistrates  of  Dumfries  in  favour  of  Joseph  Corrie, 
writer  in  Dumfries,  deceased,  of  two  ruinous  tenements  of  land  in  the  said  Long 
Close  (upon  one  of  which  the  house  now  sold  was  built),  dated  16  June,  1721. 

No.  2.  Disposition  of  the  said  Joseph  Corrie  to  James  Corrie,  late  I'rovost 
of  Dumfries,  of  the  two  subjects  contained  in  the  said  charter,  dated  20  July,  1725. 

No.  3.  Seisin  following  thereon  in  favour  of  the  said  James  Corrie,  dated 
20  November,  1733.     Registered  at  Dumfries  the  same  day. 

No.  4.  Disposition  by  the  said  James  Corrie  to  the  said  Hugh  Corrie  his 
son,  of  the  said  dwelling-house  and  other  subjects,  dated  4  November,  1742. 
Registered  17  March,  1764. 

No.  5.  Seisin  thereupon  in  favour  of  said  Hugh  Corrie,  dated  17  April,  1764. 
Registered  2  June. 

No.  6.     Disposition  by  the  said  Hugh  Corrie  in  favour  of  Adam  Johnston,  etc. 

The  following  papers  are  also  at  Speddoch,  and  have  been  kindly  lent 
by  Mr.  Gilchrist-Clark  for  examination  : — 

I.  Extracts  from  the  Council  Books  of  Dumfries  made  by  James  Gordoune  7-e  the 
meeting  held  by  Provost  James  Corrie  on  Saturday,  i  November,  1718, 
*'  within  the  Tolboth  of  Dumfries,"  to  consider  with  the  Magistrates  and 
Council  the  representation  of  the  Bre^vers  of  the  Burgh. 

Margaret  Lewars,  spouse  of  John  Tait,  sued  for  ryot  and  deforcement. f 

*  These  papers  are  probably  at  Speddoch. 

t  See  MacDuwall's  "Account  of  the  Brewers'  Riot,"  p.  615. 
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2.  Detailed  account  of  the  purchase  of  Speddoch  by  i'rovost  James  Corrie,  written 

by  Alexander  Goldie,  son  to  Thomas  Goldie,  dated  29  April,  1736.  Wit- 
nesses, Joseph  Corrie  and  George  Gordon. 

3.  Contract   of   marriage    between    Dr.    Ebenezer    Gilchrist    and    Grizeli    Corrie, 

II  September,  1744.  Witnessed  by  Tliojnas  Gilchrist,  Thomas  Corrie, 
Jos.  Corrie;  and  signed  by  Ebenezer  Gilchrist,  Grl^el  Corrie,  Janet  Goldie, 
Archibald  Gordon,  Jo.  Goldie,  Ja.  Gilchrist,  Jos.  Corrie. 

4.  Decreet   of  adjudication.     James   Corrie  against  John    Maxwell,    younger,   of 

Middlebie,  1725. 

5.  Back-bund.      Provost  Corrie  to  Robert  Smith.  1724. 

6.  Disposition  and  assignation.     James  Corrie  to  William  Copland  of  Colistoun, 

i-jZj  (in  which  the  lands  of  Speddoch  and  other  propertv  is  described  in 
detail). 

7.  Transmission.     John  Maxwell  to  Provost  Corrie,  1742  (details  of  the  purchase 

of  Speddoch). 

8.  Trust-right  and  disposition  by  Thomas  Corrie,  son  of  Provost  James  Corrie, 

to  Hugh  Lawson  and  Joseph  Corrie,  re  the  sale  of  Speddoch.  Special 
mention  made  of  the  five  daughters  of  James  Corrie,  viz.,  Ann,  Grizeli, 
Jane,  Margaret,  and  Marion;  also  of  George  Bel!,  husband  of  Ann  Corrie, 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Gilchrist,  husband  of  Grizeli  Corrie,  ajid  James  Jardine, 
husband  of  Janet  Corrie. 
g.  2nd  August,  1758.  Disposition  and  assignation  by  H.  Lawson  and  Joseph 
Corrie,  trustees  for  the  deceased  Thomas  Corrie  of  Speddoch,  to  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Gilchrist. 

10.   Warrant  for  the  Incarceration  of  Thomas  Rae. 

Sanquhar,  30th  November,  1728. 
Gentlemen, 

You  are  hereby  desired  and  required  to  receive  the  person  of  Thomas 
Rae,  son  to  Mr.  Peter  Rae,  minister  of  the  Gospell  at  Kirkbryde,  Prisoner  within 
your  Tolbooth,  and  to  detain  him  therein  while  his  Liberation  be  ordered  by  the 
Justices  of  tlie  Peace  for  the  Shire  of  Dumfries  in  due  Course  of  Law,  against 
whom  a  warrant  of  Apprehension  is  granted  by  me  of  this  Date,  proceeding  upon 
a  Subscribed  information  given  in  before  me  this  Day  by  the  said  Mr.  Peter  Rae 
his  father. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

John  Crichton,  J. P. 
To  the  l*ro\ ost  and  Baillies  of  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries, 
and  the  Jaylors  and  Keepers  of  their  Tolbooth. 

H     H 
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See  Appendix  for  the  extracts  from  the  Minute  Books  of  Sasines, 
kept  by  James  Gordon  and  Joseph  Corrie,  Town  Clerks  of  Dumfries, 
1730  to  1750,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  James  Corrie,  Provost  of 
Dumfries  ;  to  Joseph  Corrie  and  his  "  eldest  lawful  son  and  heir  William 
Corrie,  merchant  in  Dumfries "  ;  to  "  Thomas  Edgar,  present  Provost  of 
Dumfries,"  father-in-law  of  the  said  William  Corrie,  etc. 

By  these  records  it  would  seem  that  James  and  Joseph  Corrie  held 
various  acres  of  land  in  the  burgh.  From  the  testament  of  Samuel  Corrie 
(Joseph's  youngest  brother)  it  would  appear  that  he  died  in  Maryland, 
America,  in  January,  171 8.  He  mentions  that  William  Paterson  was 
debtor  to  his  father  William  Corrie,  deceased,  to  the  amount  of  ^^45  sterling. 
This  record  of  a  transaction  between  William  Paterson  and  Bailie  William 
Corrie  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  memory  of  the  statement  that  the  Bailie's  wife, 
Jean  Paterson,  was  "  a  near  relative  "  of  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  the  Dumfries  Inhibitions.  1656 — 1700,  we  find  various  seisins  in 
favour  of  Joseph  Corrie  re  lands  in  the  parish  of  Kelton  (see  Appendix), 
and  much  of  the  family  history  can  be  gathered  from  these  old  records, 
which  tell  of  the  sale  of  '  the  lands  and  barony  of  Kelton,"  etc.  These 
inhibitions  also  furnish  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
Corrie  pedigree  for  four  generations,  and  are  valuable  on  that  account. 

For  particulars  of  Cariinwark  and  the  parish  of  Kelton  see  MacDowall's 
"Lands  and  their  Owners  in  Galloway,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  loi.  Cariinwark 
Loch  is  attractive,  being  almost  begirt  with  wood,  and  has  also  wooded 
islets,  upon  one  of  which  King  Edward  I.,  when  he  penetrated  into 
Galloway  in  1300,  is  stated  to  have  had  a  farriery,  and  until  recently  a 
forge  of  upright  stones  was  to  be  seen.  Several  horse-shoes  of  an  old  shape 
have  been  found,  and  many  curiosities  have  been  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  loch.     They  arc  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Antiquarian  Gallery,  Edinburgh. 

In  the  Commissariat  Register  of  Dumfries  are  found  the  testaments  of 
James  Corrie  of  Speddoch,  of  Thomas  Edgar  of  Reidbank,  of  Joseph  Corrie 
(son  of  Joseph  Corrie  and  Jean  Goldie),  and  also  of  William  Corrie  of 
Reidbank  (Thomas  Edgar's  son-in-law).  The  Services  of  Heirs  also  afford 
valuable  evidence.  (See  Appendix  for  grant  by  King  George  II.  to  Thomas 
Edgar,  late  Provost  of  Dumfries,  etc.,  of  the  lands  commonly  called 
"  Betwixt  the  Waters,"  including  Laghall,  Nethertoun,  Boigs,  Priestland, 
Reidbank,  with  salmon  fishings  in  the  Nith  and  Cairgen,  etc.) 


WILLIAM    CORRIE    OF    REDBANK 
(BORr:    1720'. 


EDGAR    CORRIE    OF    REDBANK 
iBORN    17481, 


\" 


"Ji:- 


WILLIAM    CORRIE    (BORN    1782). 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

MacDowall  refers  to  the  intermarriage  of  the  Corries  aiid  Crosbies 
("  Meniorials,"  p.  310)  as  if  the  latter  were  related  to  the  well-known 
Provost  Crosbie.  This,  by  a  comparison  of  dates,  may  well  have  been  the 
case,  and  it  seeins  natural  that  the  families  of  the  two  Provosts  would  have 
been  much  thrown  together  ;  but  we  have  no  record  of  the  parents  of 
Marian  Crosbie,  the  second  wife  of  Joseph  Corrie,  and  the  last  mention 
MacDowall  makes  of  the  Corrie  family  is  in  reference  to  the  part  taken  by 
Joseph  Corrie  during  the  famous  strife  between  the  trades  and  merchant 
councillors  regarding  the  Provostship  in  i759-  It  was  a  war  of  classes, 
the  rich  inhabitants  favouring  Corbet,  and  the  democracy  doing  battle  for 
Graham  ;  the  former  party,  Ly  a  play  on  their  leader's  name,  were  dubbed 
"Corbies,"  v.-hilst  their  opponents  rejoiced  in  the  name  of"  Pyets." 

On  the  day  of  the  annual  election,  29  September,  so  great  was  the 
hubbub  that  the  voice  of  Mr.  Joseph  Corrie  was  scarcely  heard  as  he  read  the 
Parliamentary  enactment  bearing  on  the  business,  and,  the  tumult  increasing, 
Mr.  Corrie  at  last  read  the  Riot  Act  from  the  Council-house  window. 

The  patrician  "  Corbies,"  however,  were  no  match  for  the  democratic 
"  Pyets,"  who,  swarming  up  the  stair,  disarmed  the  sentinel-officers  and 
burst  into  the  hall.  The  Provost,  after  a  formal  protest  against  the  conduct 
of  the  mob,  quitted  the  chair,  and  retired  with  such  of  his  colleagues  as  had 
not  been  captured  by  the  "  Pyets."  No  sooner  were  they  gone  than  the 
rioters  proceeded  to  lock  up  certain  electors  whom  they  thought  fit  to 
detain  (Mr.  Corrie  being  amongst  the  number)  ;  and  having  thus  purged 
the  Council  they  with  little  ceremony,  but  hearty  acclamation,  joined  with 
the  deacons  in  recognizing  John  Graham  of  Kinharvie  as  Provost  of 
Dumfries. 

Meanwhile  the  "  Corbies  "  held  a  secret  meeting  at  the  "  George," 
and  nineteen  electors  being  present  they  proceeded  unanimously  to  elect 
James  Corbet  to  be  Provost  for  the  year  ensuing.  The  churching  of  the 
rival  Provosts,  and  the  fierce  faction  fight  which  followed,  are  fully  described 
by  MacDowall. 

H     H     2 
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Months  elapsed  before  the  town  regained  its  composure  and  the 
magisterial  government  v/as  fairly  re-established.  In  the  September  of  the 
following  year  Mr.  Maxwell  was  chosen  Provost,  and  the  protracted  conflict 
between  the  Pyets  and  the  Corbies  was  brought  to  a  close. 

For  the  future  history  of  Dumfries  MacDowall's  record  must  suffice. 
Joseph  Corrie's  son  William  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part  in  the  local  government,  although  he  chose  for  his  wife  the  daughter 
of  Provost  Thomas  Edgar  of  Reidbank  (Provost  in  1 730-1-2;  died 
14  September,  1739,  '^S^^  7^-  '^^^^  memorial  stone  in  St.  Michael's  Church- 
yard also  records  the  fact  that  his  wife  was  "  Janet  Reid,  daughter  of  a 
merchant."     See  pp.  20,  36  of  the  "  Memorials  of  St.  Michael's"). 

From  the  old  records  now  at  Speddoch  it  v/ould  appear  that  Mrs. 
William  Corrie's  father  was  related  to  the  Edgars  of  Elshiesheils* — see 
the  following  papers  : — 

1.  Testament  Testamentary  umq'"=  Theodore  Edgar  of  Elshiesheils,  died  5  February, 

17S4.  Esther  Pearson,  widow;  Marion  and  Margaret  Edgar,  sisters  ;  John 
Ewart,  minister  at  Troquecr;  and  Thomas  Goldic  of  Watcrhead,  coni- 
missarv,  executors. 

Theodore  Edgar's  papers  shew  that  he  lived  in  Bolton  Street,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  1749.  His  wife's  uncle  was 
William  Kent,  Esq.,  and  her  brother  was  William  Pearson,  from  whom  she 
inherited  ^^^4,000.      (See  copy  of  bond  in  trust  for  Mrs.  Edgar.) 

2.  Instrument  of  Seisin  of  the  lands  of  Elshieshields,   etc.,  in  security  of  ^^i, goo 

sterling  in  favour  of  Sir  W,  H.  Ashurst,  Knt.,  3  May,  1774- 

3.  Discharge    and    Renunciation    by    G.    Home    to     Mrs.    Esther    Edgar,    1790. 

Assignation  by  Thomas  Edgar,  writer  in  Dumfries,  to  Marion  Edgar  his 
daughter,  1739,  1756,  1757,  etc. 

4.  Account  of  Kelhead's  debt  to  Robert  Edgar,  1755. 

5.  Mrs.  Esther  Edtjar  of  Elshieshields'  legacies  to  the  Directors  of  the  Hospital  of 

Dumfries  for  the  use  of  the  poor  therein. 

6.  To  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Yorstown  (Miss  Edgar  Yorstown),  described  as  a 

descendant  of  a  grand-aunt  of  testatrix,  d'jo — (for  the  history  of  the  Yors- 
towns  see  "Lands  and  their  Owners  in  Galloway,"  index  to  vol.  v.).  To 
Misses  Jean  and  Ann  Smiths,  residing  in  Dumfries,  daughters  of  Mr.  Peter 
Smith,  sometime  of  Craigshaws  (descendants  of  a  grand-aunt  of  the  testatrix). 

*  See  also  "  Genealogical  Collections  concerning  the  Scottish  House  of  Edgar,"  edited 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Grampian  Club,  p.  16:  "Thomas  Edgar,  Provost  of  Dumfries  in 
1730,  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  £^o  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Elsieshiels." 
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Also  to  Miss  Jean  Maxwell  Welsh  and  to  xMiss  Anna  Welsh,  descendants 
of  a  graiul-amit  of  the  testatrix,  ji'~,o. 

Miss  Marion  Dickson  of  St.  James's  Street,  London,  is  administrator. 
(Marion  Edgar  married  John  Dickson.)      Registered  12  February,  1798. 
7.   Probate  of  the  \\'ill  of  Theodore  fZdgar,  Esq.,  dated  25  June,  1785. 

Eastward,  behind  the  church  of  St.  Michael's,  Dumfries,  rises  high  in 
the  churchyard  the  Elshieshields'  pillar.  A  panel  on  the  east  side  is 
dedicated  to  Theodore  Edgar,  with  the  date  of  his  death.*  Two  table- 
stones  near  are  raised  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Edgar,  writer,  who  "  died  an 
honest  man"  4  July,  1759;  to  his  spouse  Marion  Johnstone,  and  his 
daughter  "  Mrs.  Marion  Edgar  "  ;  to  Esther  Pearson,  widow  of  Theodore 
Edgar  ;  "  Mrs.  Margaret  Edgar"  ;  "  Mrs.  Christian  Bethune,"  wife  of  John 
Edgar  of  Elshieshields  ;  and  to  John  Edgar  Dickson  of  Elshieshields,  who 
died  21  November,  1858,  aged  80. 

William  Corrle,  the  son  of  Joseph  Corrie  and  Jean  Goldie,  was  born 
on  25  June,  1720,  and  died  on  15  April,  1777  ;  he  must  have  been  on  a 
visit  to  London  (perhaps  to  his  wife's  relations)  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
for  he  was  buried  at  Bunhill  Fields  Burial-ground.  (See  "  Memorials  of 
St.  Michael's,"  p.  311,  where  is  also  recorded  the  death  of  his  second  wife, 
Jean  Matheson,  on  4  October,  1774.) 

The  portrait  left  to  us  in  miniature  of  William  Corrie  shews  a  face 
-with  many  lines  of  sadness — lines  which  we  can  understand  if  we  recall  the 
early  events  of  his  life.  His  mother's  death  when  he  v.'as  only  13  years  of 
age  must  have  been  deeply  felt,  and  we  can  surely  trace  the  old  Covenantino- 
and  religious  influence  of  all  he  must  have  heard  from  her  of  her  grand- 
parents' imprisonment  for  the  truth's  sake.  Perhaps  he  heard  of,  or  saw, 
the  old  Wycliffe  Bible,  for  which  his  great-grandfather  carved  the  wonderful 
cabinet  while  in  the  Bass  Rock  ;  at  any  rate  we  know  he  loved  and  treasured 
his  own  Bible,  and  his  first  personal  record  in  it  must  have  been  a  happy 
one,  viz.,  his  marriage  with  Helen  Edgar,  the  heiress  of  Reidbank,  when 
he  was  27  years  of  age. 

After  less  than  one  year  of  happiness,  crowned  by  the  birth  of  his 
infant   son   "Edgar"  on    12  January,   1748,   came  the  sorrow  of  his  wife's 

*  "Theodore  Edgar  was  grandson  of  Alexander  Johnston  of  Elsieshiels  and  son  of 
Robert  Edgar."  See  Register  of  Decreets  (Mac.  Off.),  Edinburgh,  29  July,  1736 — 
21  July,  1738. 
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early  death  on  the  i6th  of  the  same  month.  We  can  imagine  how  treasured 
the  baby  would  be  by  his  mother's  only  surviving  sister  Janet.  We  find 
the  two  sisters'  names  written  together  in  their  old  volumes  of  "  The 
Spectator,"  with  the  date  1743,  and  "  Edgar  Corrie  "  added  below,  with  the 
date  1777.  We  can  weave  a  whole  story  from  the  old  writing  in  these 
volumes,  and  in  a  book  of  Psalms  which  bears  the  name  ot  "  Ja.  Smith, 
Edinburgi,  30  Maij,  1727."  Aunt  Janet  became  Mrs.  Smith,  and  left 
these  books,  as  well  as  her  land,  to  Edgar  Corrie. 

"  Psalms  maiked  by  M'^  Smith. 
52'"'  Psalm  at  mark  V. 
104"'  Psalm^  33''''  verse. 
131"  Psalm. 
145"'  Psalm,  17""  verse. 


Janet  Corrie,  aged  6. 
Edgar  Corrie." 
(These  two  last  names  must  be  those  of  Edgar  Corrie's  own  children). 

On  the  cover  of  Addison's  "  Evidences  "  is  written — 
Ja.  Smith,  Edinburgh,  20  December,  1762. 
The  gift  of  M"  Smith  to  Edgar  Corrie,  1779. 

"V,  pp.  187,  188;  pp.  266,  268,  273,  274,  375,  276.  From  the  mark  V  in 
p.  147  to  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  on  the  Worship  of  God,  at  p.  152,  is 
omitted  in  the  Oxford  Edition,  i8og." 

In  vol.  ii.  of  "The  Spectator"  is  written — 

Nellie  and  Jennie  Edgar,  Oct.  22,  1743. 

The  8  vols,  cost  51  shillings. 
Edgar  Corrie,  Dumfries,  1777. 
^ri.  Joseph  Corrie,  redarse  (in  very  faint  ink). 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  Bailie  William  Corrie's  "  Breeches 
Bible,"  which  was  given  to  Edgar  Corrie  of"-  The  Leas,"  Guildford,  in  1 8 16, 
when  he  was  one  year  old,  by  his  grandfather,  Edgar  Corrie  of  Redbank,  who 
was  born  on  12  January,  1748;  also  notes  from  Margrett  Cunynhame's 
Bible.  The  title-pages  of  both  books  are  the  same,  with  the  exception  of 
the  spelling,  which  in  Margrett  Cunynhame's  is  older,  u  being  used  for  v 
in  revelation,  and  /  (or  J  in  majesty. 
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Sternhold  and  Hopkins'  Psalms,  with  notation  for  singing,  some 
prayers,  and  confession  of  faith,  are  bound  in  William  Corrle's  Bible,  after 
the  Index  or  table  of  matters. 

THE    BIBLE, 

THAT    IS,   THE    HOLY    SCRIPTURES 
COXTEINED    IX   THE    OLD    AND    NEW  TESTAMENT, 

TRANSLATED   ACCORDING  TO  THE  EBREW   AND   GREEKE, 

AND    CONFERRED    WITH    THE    BEST    TRANSLATIONS    IN    DIVERS    LANGUAGES, 

WITH    .MOST     PROFITABLE     ANNOTATIONS     UPON     ALL    HARD    PLACES,    AND    OTHER 

THINGS    OF    GREAT    I.MPORTANCE. 


Imprinted  at  London 
By  the  Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker,  Printer  to  the  Oueencs  most  E.vceileut 

Maiestie,  1599. 

(This  Bible  has  only  an  index  at  the  end,  and  has  the  initials  "  M.  C." 
on  the  cover  and  the  remains  of  metal  clasps  ;  probably  Margrett  Cunyn- 
hame's  book.)  The  dates  of  Helen,  Janet,  and  their  mother's  deaths  are 
entered  in  the  handwriting  of  Helen  Edgar's  husband  (William  Corrie)  ;  the 
rest  Is  older  writing. 

John  Reid,  sone  to  Mathew  Rcid  &  Margreth  Cun'ynhame,  was  born  at  Ayr 
upon  ye  25  Jully,  1660. 

Isobe!  Corbett,  doghter  to  John  Corbttt  and  Janet  Cim'ynhame,  was  borne  at 
DruinPs  upon  ve  —  day  of  April!,  1667. 

John  Reid  &.  Isobel  Corbett,  Spou'ses,  were  married  upon  the  eleventh  of 
december,  1683,  at  Ayr. 

Janet  Reid,  doghter  to  ye  s'd  Joh'  Reid  &  Isobel  Corbett,  was  borne  at  D'fries 
upon  Wensday  ye  24"'  of  Ju'ne,  1685,  Sc  was  babtissed  upon  ye  wensday  following, 
being  ye  i''  of  Ju'lly. 

Margarett  Reid  was  borne  D'fries  the  seventine  day  of  Octo'r,  1687,  being 
Mun'day,  &  was  babtissed  upon  )'e  Mun'day  following,  being  ye  vii'"  day,  by 
M'  flfrancis  Irving. 

John  Reid  was  born  on  Saturday,  seventine  of  November,  1688,  Sc  babtised 
upon  ye  19"^  instant  by  M''  Geo.  Campbell. 

Mathew  Reid  was  borne  on  Wodinsday,  31  december,  1690,  and  was  baptissed 
ye  8  day  by  M''  Geo.  Campbell.     Mathew  died  ye  12  of  Octo'r,  1692. 

W^illiam  Reid  was  borne  upon  Saterday,  24  Jan"?,  1692,  &  was  babtissed  on 
....  day  ye  28  ditto  by  M'  Will.  Soinerbell. 
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Isobel  Reid  was  borne  upon  Saturday,  13  May,  1693,  &  was  babtissed  on 
too'day  16  by  M'  Will.  Somc'ell. 

Marion  ^  Elizabeth  Reid,  tu'ins,  was  borne  upon  Sunday,  24  of  May,  1694, 
&  was  babtissed  y'  .  .  .  .  day  by  M'  John  dalasse,  &  deyed  upon  ve  26"",  &  buried 
on  ye  27"". 

Marion  Reid  was  borne  upon  Wednesday,  21  Sept'b'r,  1698,  ?c  was  babtissed 
upon  ye  22  of  ye  moncth  by  M'  Will.  Vearth. 

John  Reid  the  Father  died  20  Mav,  1700. 

Isobel  Corbet  ....  died  4  March,  1727. 

Dyed  the  2^'^  of  June,  1757,  Janet  Reid  their  eldest  Daughter. 

June  30"',  1708. 

Thomas  Edgar,  sone  to  the  Laet  Jno.  Edgar  in  Shorington,  was  married  to 
Jannet  Reid,  daughter  to  ve  Leat  Bajlive  Jno.  Reid.  Maried  in  Dumfries  by 
M'  Robert  patton  ye  minister.     By  whom  he  had  the  folowiiig  Children: — 

John,  Born  in  Liverpoold  ye  S  fleb'ry,  17 10.     Departed  soone  after  he  was  born. 

Margret,  Born  in  Dumfries  2  J.auiary,  171 1.     Departed  ve  7  March,  1712. 

Robert,  born  ye  4  July,  1714.     Departed  28  of  May,  1717. 

Helen,  born  ye  5  March,  171 7  ;  departed  Jan'ry  16,  1748. 

Thomas,  born  ye  28  Juue,  1718;  departed  21  of  Nov.,  1718. 

William,  born  ye  20  Decb'',  1721.     Departed  14  Aprill,  1722. 

Jannet,  born  ye  4  May,  1723;  died  Jan^^  5,  iSoo. 

Tho.  Edgar  the  Father  confined  by  indisposition  to  his  house  on  the  27  Aug', 
and  Died  14  Sep"'  about  12  at  night.  Anno  1739,  aged  78. 
Jannet  Reid  the  Mother  died  June  25,  1757. 


Janet  Reid,  Spouse  to  Provost  Edgar,  born  24  June,  1685,  &  died  25  June, 
1757,  so  at  her  death  she  was  i  day  above  72  years  of  age  according  to  the  Old 
Style. 

List  of  papers  in  the  old  family  chest  of  the  Corries  at  "  The  Leas," 
Guildford  : — 

1.  Freedom  of  Dumfries  for  Thomas  Edgar,  late  bailey,  1719. 

2.  (Plain  vellum)  Testament  of  Provost  Edear,  1728. 

3.  Mortification  of  Provost  Edgar,  1739.     Estate  of  Reidbank  and  others  Iving  in 

the  parish  of  Troqueer  and  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  Sundrv  bequests 
to  Christian  Knowledge  Society  in  Highlands,  and  several  sums  to  Pres- 
byterian ministers.  Property  to  his  daughter  Helen  and  heirs;  failing  her, 
next  daughter  Janet;  failing  her,  his  nephews  Hynd.  His  witnesses  are 
James  Corrie,  present  Provost  of  Dumfries,  and  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  there. 
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4.  John  Corrie,  freeman  of  Wexford,  1761. 

5.  Edgar  Carrie,  Esq.,  burgess  ticket  of  Glasgow,  1770. 

6.  Edgar  Corrie  of  Liverpool  ....  179 r.     (A  freeman  of  Wexford  is  free  of  Liver- 

pool, Bridgewater,  and  Chester.) 

7.  Edgar  Corrie  and  Ann  Falkner's  settlement,  with  list  of  lands  settled,  1774. 

8.  Cradle  Hymn  of  Helen  Corrie,  1775. 

9.  Letter  from  the  Provost  of  Kirkcudbright  to  Edgar  Corrie,  Esq.,  of  Redbank, 

1782. 
TO.  Burgess  ticket  of  Dumfries  for  Edgar  Corrie,  1784. 

11.  Bond.     Ambrose  family,  1789.     (Mrs.  Ambrose  was  Ann  Falkner's  sister.) 

12.  Commission  in   Liverpool  Volunteers  for  Thomas  Corrie,  signed  George  R., 

1798. 

13.  John  Corrie's  deed  of  settlement  and  many  letters  about  his  trust,  1789  to  1819. 

14.  Edgar  Corrie's  petition  for  the  freedom  of  Liverpool,  17943  granted,  and  letter 

of  thanks,  18 10. 

15.  Letter  from  a  father  to  his  son  (E.  C),  1797. 

16.  Letter  of  Edgar  Corrie  to  his  son  Edward  (who  died  young),  1798. 

17.  Vote  of  thanks  to  Edgar  Corrie  for  his  efforts  on  the  Coffee  Duties  Bill,  1808. 

18.  Letter  of  Edgar  Corrie  to  his  son  Edgar,  1803. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Edgar  Corrie  of  Arlington  Manor, 
Newbury,  Berks,  on  19  July,  1852,  to  his  daughter,  Harriet  Venables,  of 
Oakhurst,  Oswestry,  Salop  : — 

"  Should  you  be  at  Dumfries,  and  have  the  opportunity,  pray  make 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Young  (sister  of  the  present  Lord  Panmure,  and 
widow  of  a  very  old  friend  of  our  family).     She  is  a  delightful  person. 

"  You  will  scarcely  see  much  in  the  vicinity  of  Dumfries,  or  you  might 
feel  some  interest  in  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  your  grandfather's  several 
small  properties,  six  in  number,  three  inherited  from  his  mother  (Helen 
Edgar),  and  three  from  an  Aunt  Smith — all  six  originally  his  grand- 
father's. 

"  They  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  going  south  or  west  from 
Dumfries  ;  one  was  called  Redbank,  and  now  belongs  to  a  Major  MacMurdo 
(nephew  of  Mrs.  Watson  of  Brighton).  The  names  of  some  of  the  others 
were  Newtown,  Wordhead,  Armannock,  Marthorne,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  Priestlands  (now  Tom  Corrie's)  was  not  one  of  them.  He  has 
now  part  of  what  was  Redbank,  MacMurdo  the  remainder,  now  called 
Mavis  Grove." 

MacDowall  in  his  "  Lands  and  their  Owners  in  Galloway,"  vol.  iv., 
p.  220,  says:  "On  the  23rd  April,  1800,  we  find  that  Edgar  Corrie  of 
Reidbank,  merchant  in  Liverpool,  had  sasine  of  the  land  of  Armannock  and 
others  (parish  of  Kirkgunzeon,  Kirkcudbrightshire)  as  heir  of  provision  to 
Janet  Edgar,  his  aunt."  (See  also  p.  218,  itid.)  In  vol.  v.,  p.  244, 
MacDowall  is  in  error  as  to  the  relationship  of  theCorries  mentioned.  The 
passage  should  be  as  follows :   "  Redbank   and   Priestlands  belonged  to  the 

Church  prior  to  the  Reformation In    1748  William  Corrie  was  the 

owner.  In  1799  hi,  son  Edgar  Corrie  owned  Redbank,  and  Hugh 
Corrie  of  Culloch  the  portion  called  Priestlands.  (Edgar  Corrie  was  the 
son  of  William  Corrie  and  Helen  Edgar.  Hugh  Corrie  was  the  son  of 
James  Corrie  of  Speddoch.      Thus  William  and  Hugh  Corrie  were  cousins.) 
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MRS.    E.    CORRIE    (ANN    FALKNER).      BORN    1752. 


Frovi  a  iliniature  by  Habgbeates. 
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ARLINGTON    MANOR,    NEWBURY. 


"FAIRVIEW,"    TOXTETH     PARK. 


From  a  Fainlni^  hy  Mabgabbt  Bybom. 
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On  the  7th  of  May,  1800,  Edgar  Corrie  of  Reidbank,  merchant  in 
Liverpool,  had  sasifie.  In  i  8 1 9  Thomas  Corrie  of  Culloch,  parish  of  Urr 
(son  of  Hugh  Corne),  owned  both."  In  1799  Meikle  Culloch  was  also 
owned  by  Hugh  Corrie,  and  in  1828  it  belonged  to  Thomas  Corrie. 
(Vol.  v.,  p.  295.) 

Edgar  Corrie  of  Redbank,  born  12,  January,  1748,  married  27  June, 
1774,  at  Farnworth  Chapel,  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Falkner  of  Rainhill, 
CO.  Lancaster,  J. P.,  and  Barbara  Leigh  his  wife.  Was  it  owing  to  his 
wife's  influence  that  Edgar  Corrie  left  his  home  in  Scotland  and  became  a 
Liverpool  merchant  ?  We  have  heard  that  she  was  "  a  proud  lady,"  and 
know  that  many  days  of  sorrow  came  to  her,  such  sorrow  as  the  loss  of 
property  entails ;  but  here  again  we  notice  the  old  Covenanting  spirit  and 
trust  in  God  shining  through  all  the  records  left  behind  in  Edgar  Corrie's 
handwriting.     In  a  little  blue-covered  paper  book  we  have  the  following  : — 

A  Morning  Pkavek,  Jcne  ii">,   1805.     Committed    to    writing    on    the 

ABOVE    DAV    for    THOSE    WHO    SURVIVE    ME. 

(Signed)  Edgar  Corrie. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  God,  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  I,  Thy  unworthy 
creature,  offer  up  my  thanks  and  praise  to  Thee,  the  Author  and  Giver  of  every 
good. 

Most  gracious  God,  I  praise  and  thank  Thee  for  the  creation  of  the  world, 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
means  of  grace,  and  for  the  hope  of  glory.  But,  O  Lord,  I,  a  weak  and  miserable 
sumer,  have  gone  astray  from  Thv  ways,  have  neglected  the  performance  of  those 
duties  which  Thou  hast  commanded.     I  have  followed  my  own  sinful  inclinations. 

O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee  to  pardon  and  forgive  my  offences,  to  grant  me  true 
repentance,  and  to  strengthen  me  with  Thy  grace  and  Holy  Spirit  to  resist 
effectuallv  the  first  beginnings  and  progress  of  all  those  sins  which  do  most  easily 
beset  me.  O  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  for  all  the  mercies  Thou  hast  been  graciously 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  and  upon  my  family.  I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that 
Thou  wast  graciously  pleased  to  grant  my  wife  to  me  in  marriage,  granting  us  to 
be  the  joyful  and  the  living  parents  of  a  living  and  perfect  offspring,  and  that  Thou 
hast  been  pleased  to  preserve  so  great  a  part  of  that  offspring  unto  us.  I  thank 
Thee,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  been  graciously  pleased  to  preserve  my  wife  and  me 
for  the  education  of  our  children  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  in  the  desire  of 
obeying  them,  and,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee,  if  it  be  Thy  will,  to  preserve  us  for  a 
mutual  benefit  and  comfort  to  complete  this  work  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 

I    I    2 
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begin,  and  to  give  Thy  blessing  unto  our  anxious  desires  fur  that  purpose,  without 
which  all  our  effijrts  therein  and  in  every  other  pursuit  will  be  faiitless  and  vain. 

I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  all  the  happiness  and  comfort  we  have  experienced 
from  our  children,  and  that  Thou  hast  been  mercifully  pleased  to  increase  and 
preserve  all  my  family  from  any  mortality  for  a  period  exceeding  twentv-six  years. 
.  .  .  .  O  Lordj  I  beseech  Thee  to  impress  upon  our  minds  and  upon  the  minds  of 
all  mankind  a  due  sense  of  all  Thy  mercies  unto  us,  that  we  may  ever  be  unfeignedly 
thankful  unto  Thee  for  every  instance  of  Thy  loving  kindness. 

O  God,  the  Creator  of  all  mankind,  the  Protector  and  Preserver  of  all  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  Thee,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  been  graciously  pleased 
to  guide  and  to  lead  me  by  Thy  Providence,  to  keen  me  in  the  desire  of  obeying 
Thy  justice,  to  comfort  me  by  Thy  mercies,  and  to  protect  me  bv  Thine  Almighty 
power.  I  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  continue  these  Thy  mercies  unto  me,  and  to 
extend  them  to  all  my  family  and  to  all  mankind.  0  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee  to 
guide  and  to  lead  us  all  by  Thy  Providence,  to  keep  us  in  obedience  to  Thv  justice, 
and  to  protect  us  by  Thine  Almighty  power:  give  us  grace  to  be  vigilant  in  our 
conduct,  and  unmoveable  in  all  good  purposes:  grant  that  we  may  be  true  and  just 
to  all  those  who  place  confidence  in  us,  that  we  may  he  courteous  and  kind  to  all 
mankind,  and  shew  them  good  examples  both  bv  our  words  and  actions.  Enable 
us  to  conduct  ourselves  with  prudence  in  all  affairs,  to  preserve  courage  in  dancer, 
patience  in  adversity,  and  in  prosperity  humble  wills. 

0  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  been  graciously  pleased  to  visit  me 
under  the  disappointments  and  difficulties  to  which  I  have  been  exposed,  and  hast 
enabled  me  thus  far  to  resist  them.  I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  not 
only  been  pleased  to  visit  and  support  me  under  the  disappointments  to  which  I 
have  been  exposed,  but  that  Thou  hast  been  graciously  pleased  in  nianv  instances 
to  cause  them  to  work  together  for  my  safety  and  good,  and  for  the  security  and 
advantage  of  my  family,  in  a  manner  which  I  did  not  deserve,  and  which  thev 
could  not  expect  but  owe  to  Thee. 

1  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  been  graciously  pleased  to  defend  me 
and  my  family  against  our  enemies,  and  against  those  who  conspired  against  us. 
O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee  to  defend  us  still  against  all  our  enemies,  especiallv  against 
such  as  may  be  our  enemies  without  a  cause,  or  who  may  conspire  ao-ainst  us :  O 
Lord,  I  beseech  Thee  to  defend  us  against  them  in  our  minds,  in  our  health,  in  our 
lives,  in  our  bodies,  in  our  reputation,  and  in  our  substance.  0  Lord,  I  beseech 
Thee  to  pardon  and  forgive  all  our  enemies,  and  to  turn  their  hearts  unfeignedly  to 
Thee.  O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee  to  pardon  all  our  offences  against  others,  and 
to  turn  our  hearts  unfeignedly  unto  Thee. 

I  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  grant  all  blessings  of  soul  and  body  to  my  family 
and  friends,  and  to  all  those  who  are  nearly  allied  and  dear  to  us Strentrthen 
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us,  O  Lord,  in  faith,  in  virtue,  in  true  religion,  and  in  fortitude  proportioned  to 
every  danger  and  difficulty  we  have  to  encounter,  and  grant  that  we  may  ever 
preserve  calm,  composed,  and  undisturbed  minds.  O  Lord,  I  pray  Thee  to  grant 
us  Thy  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. 

O  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  for  the  mercies  of  the  past  nitrht  ....  for  the  share  of 
rest,  sleej),  and  refreshment  which  we  have  severally  enjoyed,  and  for  Thy  merciful 
Providence,  by  which  we  have  been  preserved  from  ....  danger  in  the  dark  and 
silent  hour  of  the  night. 

O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee  to  grant  that  we  and  all  mankind  may  be  enabled 
by  Thy  grace  and  mercy  to  perform  with  cheerfulness,  vigour,  gratitude,  dilio-ence, 
and  effect,  the  duties  t(j  which  we  are  severally  appointed  thro'  this  day  and  thro' 
the  remainder  of  our  lives. 

O  Lord,  who  knowest  our  weakness  and  corruption,  I  beseech  Thee  of  Thy 
infinite  goodness  and  mercy  to  strengthen  us  and  all  mankind,  our  own  and  their 
posterity,  in  our  reason,  in  our  understanding,  in  our  judgment,  and  in  our  memory, 
for  without  Thee  we  are  weak  and  helpless  creatures. 

Defend  us,  O  Lord,  against  .  ir  passions  and  our  errors;  our  pride  and  our 
prejudices;  our  vanity  and  our  violence;  our  vices  and  our  crimes:  defend  us 
against  ourselves. 

O  Lord,  I  pray  Thee  especially  to  strengthen  us  and  all  mankind  with  Thy 
grace  and  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  grant  that  we  may  be  enabled  thereby,  as  we 
grow  in  years,  to  grow  in  grace  and  wisdom,  to  live  more  and  more  to  Thee,  less 
and  less  to  the  world  and  to  the  flesh,  to  grant  that  each  of  us  in  our  generation 
may  be  enabled  to  improve  our  posterity  and  our  successors  until  Thy  will  shall  be 
performed  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven;  and,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee  to  orant  that  we 
may  all  of  us  be  enabled  so  to  pass  thro'  this  short  and  temporarv  life  that  we  may 
be  finally  admitted  into  Thine  everlasting  kingdom,  thro'  the  merits,  mediation, 
and  atonement  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  etc. 

Near  Leathill,  Sunday,  Sept.  17th,  181 5. 

Edgar  Corrie's  large  Prayer-book,  printed  in  1796,  contains  many- 
interesting  marks.     On  the  first  page  is  written  : — 

This  Book  to  be  preserved  in  my  family  and  not  to  be  parted  with  or  sold. 
Edgar  Corrie.  

141"  Psalm;  68,  71,  86,  89"'  Psalms,  Jan.  12,  1817;  iii"'  Psalm,  Jan"?  23''<', 
1817. 

Collect  for  S'  Stephen's  Day. 

See  the  Psalms  for  the  7""  and  ii">  days  of  the  month.     July  ii"",  1818,  etc. 
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I  give  and  bequeath  this  Book,  after  my  death,  to  my  daughter  Jean  Corrie. 


See  Psahns  for  7"'  day  Oct.,  i8ig.     Edgar  Corrie. 


This  book  became  mine  on  the  11"'  Nov.,  1819,  when  my  revered  and  beloved 
Parent  was  relieved  from  ail  the  trials  and  anxieties  that  had  clouded  the  latter  years 
of  hislife.  A  few  hours  preceding  his  dissolution  he  had  read  to  him  the  2;^'^  and 
25'*'  Psalms  by  his  particular  desire.  The  great  bodily  suffering  which  he  had  borne 
with  the  most  exemplary  fortitude  was  then  over,  and  his  mind,  full  of  religious 
hope  and  supported  by  faith,  contemplated  with  calm  composure  the  chanee  that 
awaited  him,  while  his  heart,  to  the  last  hour  of  existence,  offered  up  to  the  throne 
of  Grace  its  grateful  praise  and  thanksgivings  for  all  the  mercies  he  had  throucfh 

life  received.  ,, ,.      ,  ,.     , 

May  1  die  the  death  01  the  righteous. 

And  may  my  latter  end  be  like  his." — J.  C. 

This  Prayer-book  is  now  in  the  possession  ot  John  Malcolm  Corrie's 
unmarried  daughters. 

The  family  of  Falkner  of  Fairfield  in  the  lordship  of  West  Derby  and 
parish  of  Walton  were  originally  of  Sandon  Place,  near  Sandon,  in  the 
coimty  of  Stafford.  A  younger  brother  tiiereof  was  Thomas  Falkner, 
Gentleman,  who  married  a  daughter  of .  .  . .  Croxton,  ancestor  of  the  Croxtons 
of  Chester.     They  had  issue  : — 

1.  Peter  Falkner  of  Liverpool,  merchant  (died  17 — ).     He  married 

Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Deane  (second  son  of  Ed.  Deane 
of  Deane  House,  Gentleman),  sister  and  sole  heir  to  Ed.  Deane, 
and  had  issue  one  son,  Thomas,  and  two  daughters,  who  died 
unmarried.     She  died  1771,  aged  76. 

2.  Margaret  Falkner,  married  the  Rev.  Matthew  Byrch  of  Audley, 

CO.  Derby  ;  died  s.p. 
Thomas,  son  of  Peter  and  Anne  Falkner,  of  Rainhlll,  co.  Lancaster, 
J. P.,  born  23  June,  1719  (n.s.)  ;   died  1783;    buried  at  Liverpool.     He 
married  Barbara  Leigh,  born  26  December,  1725  (n.s.)  ;  died  1779.     They 
had  issue  : — 

1.  Edward  Falkner  of  Fairfield  and  Rainhlll,  born  12  July,  1750. 

2.  Susannah  Falkner,  born  14  July,  1749  ;   married  the  Rev 

Ambrose,  D.D.,  of  Dublin,  and  had  Issue  : — 

1.  Susannah,  born  1787. 

2.  John  Falkner,  born  30  January,  1791. 
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3.  Thomas  Falkner  of  the  Inner  Temple,  born  2C  July,  1751  ;  died 

s.p.  1779. 

4.  Ann  Falkner,  born  28  December,  1752  (died   5   March,  1823)  ; 

married,  27  June,  1774,  Edgar  Corrie  of  Redbank,  Dumfries, 
and  had  issue  : — 

1.  William  Corrie,  born  17S2  ;  married  Rebekah  Byrom. 

2.  Edgar  Corrie,  born  I787_;   married  Margaret  Byrom. 
And  ten  other  children. 

Edward  Falkner  of  Fairfield  and  Rainhill,  born  12  July,  1750  ;  died 
28  July,  1825.  He  married  at  Walton,  23  October,  1781,  Bridgett,  only 
daughter  of  John  Tarlton  of  Aigbarth,  co.  Lancaster;  born  26  May,  1760; 
died  9  February,  18  19.     They  had  issue  : — 

1.  Jane  Falkner,  born  20  November,  1783  ;   married  Sir  Llewelyn 

Lloyd,   Bart.,   of  Pontry  Hydd,   brother    of  the   first    Lord 
Mostyn,  and  had  issue. 

2.  Barbara  Falkner. 

3.  Mary  Anne  Falkner,  born  27  April,  1789  ;  died  s.p.  1875. 

4.  Harriette  Falkner. 

5.  Thomas  Tarleton  Falkner,  born  5  September,  1793  ;  died  s.p. 

6.  Priicilla  Susan  Falkner,  born   12  January,   1799  (died  1868   at 

Thornton  Heath)  ;  married  Edward  Bury,  and  had  issue. 

7.  John  Banastre  Falkner,  born  1801  ;  died  s.p. 

(See  "Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,"  vol.  ix.,  p.  284,  by  J.  Britton, 
for  an  account  of  Thomas  Falkner  of  Manchester  and  Patagonia.) 

Copy  of  entries  in  the  Bible  ijelonging  to  Edgar  Corrie  of  Redbank. 
{Printed   by  Mark   Basket,   1767.) 

M''  Edward  Falkner,  W  Goldie,  and  M"  Falkner  were  Godfathers  and  God- 
mother to  William  Corrie. 

M'  Falkner,  AP  Clayton  Tarleton,  and  M"  Margaret  Case  were  godfathers  and 
Godmother  to  Edgar  Corrie,  who  was  baptized  bv  M^  Ronghsedge,  christened  by 
M"'  Kitching,  and  registered  at  S'  Thomas's. 

Philip  Barringron  Ainslie  and  Bridget  Corrie  were  married  at  S'  Ann's  Church 
by  the  Rev.  M.  Kershaw  May  25"',  1807. 

Edward  Corrie  died  (endeared  to  us  all)  June  30"',  1807,  M'  Roughsedge 
performing  the  service,  and  M''  Kitching,  his  former  tutor,  attending  it.  He  is 
burled  in  the  vault,  S.E.  corner  of  S'  Paul's  Churchyard. 
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William  Corrie  and  Rebekah  Byroni  were  married  Aug.  15"',  iSoq. 
Edgar  Corrie,  jun'',  and  Margaret  Bvrom  were  married  Dec.  11''',  18  11. 
Rebekah  Byrom  was  born  March  2o'^  17SS.     Died  10  Sep.  1828. 
Margaret  Byrom  was  born  Sep.  22^,  1790. 


Edgar   Corrie  the  Father  died  11  ""Nov.,  1819"!  . 

Ann   Corrie  the  Mother  died  5"'  March,  1823/'"     '^^'"PO'^  ■ 

They  are  buried  in  their  vault,  S.E.  corner  of  S'  Paul's  Churchyard.* 


Janet  Corrie  died  May,  1S33. 

Bridget  Ainslie  died  at  S'  Cohne  House,  Fifeshire,  7'*  October,  1842. 

Thomas  Corrie  died  Oct.  26,  1850,  at  Liverpool;  buried  in  his  vault  at 
S'  James's  Cemetery. 

Ann  Corrie  died  Nov.  21,  1855,  at  Liverpool;  buried  in  ditto. 

Jean  Corrie  died  June  ig,  1857,  at  Brussels;  buried  there  June  22. 

Mary  Corrie  died  at  Vale  Lodge,  Letherhead,  3'''^  Jan'^,  1859;  buried  in 
S'  James's  Cemetery  8  Jan''^. 

Edgar  Corrie  died  at  \\'orthing  March  22°'^  1862;  buried  at  Hove  Old  Church 
(Susse.x).  

Ann  Margaret  Ainslie  was  born  AJarch  3"^,  1808.  She  died  at  Bagneres  de 
Bi^orre,  Department  of  the  Hautes  Pyrennees,  France,  on  the  11"'  Sep.,  1825. 


Edward  Ashton  Corrie,  first-born  cliild  of  W™  and  Rebecca  Corrie,  was  born 
June  •I6*^  1810;  he  died  Aug.  6"'. 

William  Byrom  Corrie  was  born  Sep.  30*'',  iSii. 

Ann  Corrie  was  born  Oct.  6*'',  18 13. 

Edgar  Corrie  was  born  May  7",  1815. 

Thomas  Ashton  Corrie  was  born  Sep.  24"",  1817;  died  10  Nov.,  1S19. 

Elizabeth  Corrie,  born  20  Sep.,  18 19. 

Johnson  Byrom  Corrie,  born  19  March,  1824.! 


Elizabeth  Corrie,  daughter  of  Edgar  Corrie  and  Margaret  Byrom,  was  born 
March  is'N  18 13. 

Harriet  Corrie  was  born  May  21'-,  1814. 

John  Malcolm  Corrie  was  born  April  27'\  18 16. 

Margaret  Ann  Corrie  was  born  Feb.  10,  181 8. 


*   St.  Paul's  Church,  Liverpool,  was  built  in   1769,  and   is  a  miniature  imitation  of 
St.  Paul's,  London, 
t  Died  1895. 
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Valentine  Bvrom  Corrie  was  born  i  Feb.,  1820. 
Marv  Helen  Corrie,  born  28  Sep.,  1822. 
Emma  Corrie,  born  20  June,  1825. 
Susan  Emily  Corrie,  born  25  Aug.,  1827. 
Edith  Corrie,  born  12""  May,  1831. 

Then  follows  the  marriage  of  John  Malcolm  Corrie  with  Fanny 
Wynne,  and  the  dates,  names,  and  marriages  of  their  children  ;  and  finally 
this  entry  :  "  Fanny  Amos  (Mrs.  Capes),  for  forty-four  years  the  loving  and 
dearly-loved  nurse  and  friend  of  the  above  children.  She  died  on  the 
night  of  July  9th,  1894,  and  is  buried  close  to  her  beloved  'Master'  and 
'  Mistress '  under  the  Yew  Tree  in  Itchen-Abbas  Churchyard." 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

BvROM  Pedigree. 

William  Byrom  of  Moor  Hall,   Cheshire,  married,  24  February,    1697, 
Phoebe  Ashton  of  Acton  Grange,  and  had  issue  : — 

1.  John  Byrom. 

2.  Henry  Byrom,  married  Rebecca  Darbyshire  of  Moor,  Cheshire, 

and  had  issue  : — 

1.  Darbyshire  Byrom. 

2.  Ashton   Byrom   of  Moor  Hall,  born   24  September, 

1759  (died  27  August,  1818);  married,  31  May, 
1787,  Elizabeth  Johnson,  born  28  June,  1764; 
died  1833,  and  had  issue  (see  below). 

3.  Valentine  Byrom. 

4.  William  Byrom. 

5.  Henry  Byrom,  died  1854. 

3.  Fanny  Byrom. 

4.  ....  Byrom,  married  Mr.  Rutter  of  Moor  and  had  a  daughter, 

who  married  Peter,  second  son  ot  George  Heron  of  Daresbury 
Hall,  Cheshire.     Their  son  General  Heron  died  1849,  leaving 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Ashton  Byrom  and  Elizabeth  Johnson  had  issue  : — 

1.  Johnson  Byrom,  4th  Dragoons  (Queen's  Own)  and  i6th  Lancers, 

died  July,  1828. 

2.  Valentine  Byrom,  died  18 19  (?  1820). 

1.  Rebecca  Byrom,  born  20  March,  1788  (died  10  September,  1828) ; 

married  William  Corrie  15  August,  1809. 

2.  Margaret  Byrom,  born   22   September,   1790  (died  3   February, 

1885)  ;  married  Edgar  Corrie  11  December,  181 1. 

3.  Elizabeth  Byrom,  married   Peter  Ainsworth,  M.P.,  of  Smithills 

Hall,  Bolton-le-Moors,  Lancashire. 


ASHTON    JOHNSON    BYROM,    FOURTH    DRAGOONS. 
(DIED    1828.) 


ASHTON     BYROM    OF    MOOR     HALL.  MRS.    A.     BYROM     (ELIZABETH    JOHNSON). 

'MARRIED    1787. 
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4.  Harriet  Byrom,  born  3  June,  1797  (died  10  December,  1868)  ; 

married  Thomas  Shaw  Brandreth,  Barrister,  and  had  issue 
(see  below). 

5.  Emma  Byrom,  died  16  February,  1896,  aged  93. 

6.  Mary  Ann  Byrom,  died  1891. 

Henry,  son  of  Henry  Byrom  and  Rebecca  Darbyshire,  died  in  1854,' 
leaving  issue  two  daughters  (who  left  no  issue)  and  two  sons  : — 

1.  Edward  Byrom,  born  circa  1800  ;  died  circa  1820. 

2.  Henry  Byrom,  born  1802  (died  1882).     He  married  first,  Sarah, 

daughter  of  Richard  Gaunt  of  Leek,  married  i  830  (died  1 83 1), 
and  by  her  had  issue  one  daughter  ....  born  1831  (died 
1878)  ;  married,  1864,  to  Captain  Jones  Byrom,  and  by  him 
had  issue  one  son,  Richard  Byrom,  3rd  Hussars,  who  died 
August,  1897,  without  issue. 

Henry  Byrom's  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  William 
Stubbs   of  Warrington   and   Acton   Grange.     She   was   born 
1 8 16  (died  1890)  ;  married  1839,  ^"^  had  issue  : — 
T.  Charles  Edward,  6th  Carabineers. 

2.  Edmond  Henry  Knox. 

3.  Emma,  married,  1840,  Mr.  Hope  of  Rockhouse,  Bath, 

and  died  1892,  leaving  issue:  (i)  William  Henry 
Bateman.  (2)  John  Harold.  (3)  Theodore  Byrom, 
born  1 871  ;  married,  1896,  Gertrude,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dolben  Paul,  and  has  issue  Margaret 
.   Helen,  born  1897.     (4)  Helen  Augusta. 

4.  Olivia,  born  1842  (died  1896)  ;    married  the  Rev.  G. 

Unwin,  and  had  issue  five  children. 
(Printed  from  Henry  Byrom's  autograph  papers  now  at  Itchen-Abbas, 
and  from  Mrs.  Byrom  Hope's.) 

Harriet  Byrom,  born  1797  (died  1868),  married,  4  February,  1822, 
Thomas  Shaw  Brandreth,  born  24  July,  1788  ;  died  27  May,  1873.  They 
had  issue  : — 

I.  Elizabeth  Catharine,  born  24  June,  1823  ;  married,  5  June, 
1 85 1,  James  Alexander  Gordon,  M.D.,  born  10  August, 
1795  ;  died  16  April,  1872.     They  had  issue  : — 

I.  James  Edward  Henry,  born  26  June,  1  852  (died  1 89-)  ; 

K    K   2 
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married,  ii  April,  1878,  Alice  Mary,  daughter  of 
Edward  Lyall  Brandreth,  Indian  Civil  Service,  and 
had  issue  :  (i)  Dorothy  Frances,  1880  ;  (2)  James 
Geoffrey,  1881  ;   (3)   Peter  Christian,  1882. 

2.  Eva  Catharine,  born  1854  ;  died  189-. 

3.  Arthur  Byrom,  born  i  August,  1856  ;  married,  5  Janu- 

ary, 1892,  Lucy  M.  A.  Currie,  and  has  issue. 

2.  Thomas  Brandreth,  K.C.B.,  Admiral,  born  6  August,  1825  (died 

10    December,    1894)  ;     married,    5    June,    1866,    Madeline 
Colvin,  and  had  issue  : — 

1.  Colvin,  born  1S67. 

2.  Lyall,  born  i  869. 

3.  Anna  Camilla,  born  September,  1871  ;  married,  28  June, 

1896,  Rev.  Edward  Hoyle. 

4.  Kathleen   Cecilia,   born   1874;    married,  April,   1899, 

Lieut.  Manifold,  R.E. 

3.  Harriet,  born  1827  ;  died  1828. 

4.  Emily,  born  1829  ;  died  1893. 

5.  Arthur,     Indian     Civil     Service,     born     21    June,     1832     (died 

5  December,  1892)  ;   married,   5   August,  Mary  C.  Arbuth- 
not,  died  1894. 

6.  Henry,  born  i  March,  1834,  Rector  of  Dickleburgh  ;    married, 

8  June,  1871,  Louisa  Victoria  Jackson,  born  12  March,  1838, 
and  has  issue  : — 

1.  Catharine  Lois  Rosalind,  born  1872. 

2.  Ashton  Byrom,  born  1873  ;  died  1876. 

3.  Ernest  H.  Augustus,  born  1875  ;  died  1877. 
-:-                            4.   Roland  Henry,  born  1878. 

7.  Ashton   Miles,  Colonel  R.E.,  born  7  May,  1836  ;   married  first, 

Kate   Medlicott,    1861    (secondly,  Esther  Amesbury,    1889), 
and  has  issue  : — 

1.  Harriet,  born  1862  ;  married  Major  Maurice  Barton. 

2.  Samuel,  born  1863. 

3.  Thomas,  born  1865. 

4.  Edgar,  born  1867. 

8.  Joseph  Lyall,  born  1838  ;  died  1858. 
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In  an  old  lease  now  at  Itchen-Abbas,  dated  20  March,  1814,  we  find 
an  agreement  between  "  Ashton  Byrom  of  Toxteth  Park  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  Esquire,  of  the  one  part,  and  Ashton  Johnson  Byrom,  Esquire, 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  4th  Dragoons  or  Qiieen's  Own,  and  William  Corrie  of 
Liverpool,  of  the  other  part."  In  this  indenture  mention  is  made  of 
"  Fairview  "  ;  also  of  Mrs.  Rebeccit  Corrie,  daughter  of  the  said  Ashton 
Byrom,  and  of  Edgar  Corrie  of  Liverpool  and  Margaret  Byrom  his  wife. 

The  subjoined  picture  of  "  Fairview  "  is  from  an  oil  painting  by  Mar- 
garet Byrom  ;   the  figures  represent  her  sisters. 

The  Byrom  Family. 

Copy  of  certificate  :  "Ashton  Byrom,  24  September,  1759  >  Elizabeth 
Johnson,  28  June,  1764 — married  31  May,  1787." 

Copy  of  a  letter  of  7  August,  1849,  written  by  Henry,  son  of  Henry 
Byrom  and  Rebecca  Darbyshire  ; — 

Mv  Deak  Nikces, 

I  will  give  you  a  little  account  of  the  Bvroin  family;  perhaps  it  may  be 
amusing  to  you. 

Henry  Byrom  of  Moor  had  five  sons,  and  he  gave  them  suitable  education, 
and  he  sent  them  all  out  about  the  age  of  fifteen  to  sixteen.  Their  names  were 
as  follows  : — Darbyshire  Byrom  (went  to  America  and  died  there) ;  Ashton  Byrom, 
to  Chester;  Valentine  Byrom,  to  Liverpool  ;  William  Byrom,  to  Liverpool;  and 
Henry  Byrom,  sent  to  Ashton  in  Chester,  and  from  thence  to  Liverpool,  and 
remaining  with  Ashton  and  Valentine  for  twenty  years  is  now  the  onl)'  one  in 
being — 1849. 

Ashton  Byrom  has  no  sons  living  at  this  time — 1849.  Darbyshire  Byrom, 
unmarried;  Valentine  Byrom,  unmarried;  William  Byrom,  unmarried. 

Henry  Byrom,  Father  of  the  above,  lived  at  Moor  in  Cheshire,  and  married 
Miss  Darbyshire  of  the  same  place  (and  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gaskel,  and 
another  of  the  name  of  Turner  married  another,  and  another  daughter  married 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Travers.*  At  that  time  these  ladies  had  to  their 
fortune  they  said  ^:!,_500  apiece — was  thought;  heaw  money  at  that  time). 
Henrv  Byrom  had  two  sisters.  The  one  named  Fanny  died  unmarried,  and  the 
other  married  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Rutter  of  Moor  ;  he  owned  the  half  of 
Moor,  now  of  the  value  of  .^25,000.  They  had  one  daughter,  and  Peter  Heron 
of  Daresbury,  second  son  of  George  Heron  of  Daresbury  Hall,  ran  away  with  the 
above  ladv  to  Gretna  Green  about  a  hundred  years  ago  from  this  time,  by  which  he 

*  All  in  ^^'a^ringrton. 
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got  the  whole  of  Moor  property,  and  son\c  estates  in  Uatton  Crowley  aiul  other 
places,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  ready-money — a  very  large  fortune  at  that  time. 

Peter  Heron  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  ran  away  with  Squire 
Rutter's  daughter,  and  the  bride  not  much  more.  Must  have  had  a  long  journey 
to  Gretna;  roads  bad,  and  a  coach  journey  very  bad. 

(Therefore  there  is  some  kind  of  relation,  but  a  very  distant  one,  with  the 
Heron  family.) 

Genera!  Heron  of  Moor  (the  son  of  Peter  Heron  and  Miss  Rutter)  is  dead 
this  year — 1849 — aged  79.  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters — one  son  a 
clergyman;  the  other  was  in  the  army,  but  ne\er  married.  One  daughter  single; 
the  other  married  Smith  Barry  of  Marbury  Hall  in  Cheshire  (now  a  widow,  and 
resides  at  Simmton — no  children). 

Henry  Byrom,  son  of  me,  Henry  Byrom,  married  first  Sarah  Gaunt,  daun^hter 
of  Richard  Gaunt  of  Leek,  Staffordshire;  had  one  daughter;  now  at  the  aire  of 
sixteen  at  some  school  in  London.  The  said  Richard  Gaunt  left  her  by  his  will 
,^8,000.  (She  has  four  maiden  Aunts  living  in  Leek.  She  lives  with  them. 
Henry  Byrom,  junior,  says  they  hrAc  about  j^' 10,000  each  to  leave  to  some  one, 
when  they  please.)     Report  says  she  is  handsome  and  good  in  every  wav. 

The  said  Henry  Byrom  married  for  his  second  wife  a  Miss  Stubbs  of  Warrington 
and  Acton  Grange  above  Moor,  daughter  of  William  Stubbs,  Esq"",  of  The  Elms 
(a  house  he  built  for  himself),  a  Magistrate  for  the  County  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  supposed  to  be  of  considerable  fortune.  He  has  only  two  daughters 
{no  sons) ;  one  married  the  other  day  Dennis  Milner  of  Moor,  a  son  of  Dennis 
Milner  of  Moor  (in  the  Law).  This  young  nian,  when  his  father  dies,  would  come 
into  a  large  fortune — one  half  of  Moor  and  ^^^100,000.  Henry  Byrom,  junior, 
has  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters  by  his  second  marriage.  The  eldest 
son  will  come  into  the  estate  in  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  and  the  Moor  property,  free 
from  all  encumbrances  whatsoever,  at  his  death.  Its  Land  of  Inheritance,  within 
the  distance  of  E.xchange  of  Liverpool  130  yards,  now  let  for  ^^1,200,  and  some 
years  ago  for  ■^1,500.  What  it  will  be  worth  when  his  son  comes  in  I  will  not  say. 
I  shall  not  be  (here)  to  know  anything  about  it,  but  I  should  say  little  less  or  more 
than  .^30,000. 

PS. — He  says  he  has  entered  his  son  to  be  in  the  J>ife  Guards  already  for  a 
soldier,  1848.      (So  be  it.) 

So  you  see  the  eldest  son  is  well  provided  for,  and  his  eldest  daughter  also; 
the  others  must  take  what  comes. 

It  appears  in  Daresbury  Church,  built  in  the  year  11 10,  the  Byrom  family 
have  been  in  that  neighbourhood  700  years.  There  is  Nicholas  Byrom  in  1623,  in 
the  first  Registry  of  the  Church.  There  are  two  monuments  in  the  Church  to  the 
Byrom  family,  one  cut  in  Room  to  H.  B.  very  handsome. 
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Daresbury  is  a  hamlet  and  chapelry  to  the  parish  of  Runcorn  in  the 
Hundred  of  Bucklow,  Cheshire,  near  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  six  and  a 
half  miles  from  Chester. 

Runcorn  is  seven  miles  from  Warrington. 

Warrington  is  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  Hundred  of  West 
Derby,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  which  separates  it  from  Cheshire. 
The  church  contains  many  old  monuments. 

Winwick  is  a  parish  in  the  Hundred  of  West  Derby,  Lancashire. 
(See  pedigree  of  the  Byroms  of  Byrom  in  the  parish  of  Winwick,  1664, 
and  Nicholas  Byrom,  son  of  John  Byrom  of  Winwick.) 

In  the  "Private  Journal  of  John  Byrom,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  4S9    edited  for 

the  Chetham  Society  by  Rev Parkinson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Bees, 

A.D.  1857),  we  find  that  "after  tiie  death  of  Sir  Rowland  Bellasis,  K.B.,  in 
1699,  the  estate  of  Smithills  Hall,  Bolton-Ie-Moors,  was  sold  to  Joseph 
Byrom  of  Manchester  in  1722  for  £^.68S." 

This  Joseph  Byrom  was,  in  1703,  Borough-Reve  of  Manchester.  In 
1 7 10  he  bought  of  Samuel  Byrom  the  manor  hall  of  Byrom  in  Winwick. 
His  daughter  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  Byrom  estate,  and  married,  1720, 
her  cousin  John  Byrom.  Their  son  Edward  Byrom  married  Eleanor  Hal- 
stead  and  left  a  daughter  Ann  Byrom,  who  married,  1780,  Henry  Atherton, 
and  left  tv/o  daughters  only.  In  1800  Smithills  Hall  was  re-sold  for 
;^2  1,000  to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  an  opulent  manufacturer  in  the  neighbourhood.* 

Mr.  Ainsworth's  elder  son  Peter  (Member  for  Bolton)  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ashton  Byrom  of  Moor  Hall,  Cheshire,  by  Elizabeth 
Johnsor.  his  wife,  and  he  went  to  Smithills  with  his  bride  in  18  15.  His 
brother  John  lived  at  Moss  Bank,  and  improved  and  worked  up  the 
bleaching  business  at  the  mills  on  the  estate.  He  lost  his  sight  before  he 
died,  and  was  most  devotedly  nursed  by  his  wife.  Their  son  Richard 
Henry  Ainsworth  married  Miss  Vaughan,  and  succeeded  to  the  Smithills 
estate  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Peter  Ainsworth. 

It  is  curious  that  Smithills  should  have  been  thus  owned  by  Byroms  in 
1722  and  again  in  18  15,  for  although  Henry  Byrom  refers  to  the  Byroms  of 
Winwick  in  his  letter,  1849,  and  both  families  carried  the  same  arms,  there 
does  not,  by  the  Byrom  pedigree,  appear  to  have  been  any  relationship 
between  them. 

*   See  Dr.  Whitaker's  '"  History  of  Whalley,"  p.  424  (3rd  edition,  i8i8). 
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Mrs.  Peter  Ainsworth  was  a  most  charming  hostess  and  brilliant 
musician,  and  many  of  her  nephews  and  great-nieces  remember  the  happy 
days  spent  at  Smithills.  Here  John  Malcolm  Corrie  used  to  spend  his 
holidays  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  here  his  two  elder  daughters  passed  many 
happy  weeks. 

(The  writer  of  these  pages  has  a  vivid  memory  of  her  godmother's 
annual  visits  to  London.  She  used  to  send  for  her  goddaughter  to  come 
down  from  the  nursery  that  she  might  see  "  how  much  better  and  prettier  " 
the  child  had  grown  !  Neither  the  regular  golden  Christmas-box  that 
appeared,  nor  the  beautiful  pearl  ornament  left  by  will,  effaced  the  agony  of 
that  terrible  inspection.) 

For  description  of  Smithills  Hall  and  Bolton-le-Moors  see  Britton's 
"Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,"  vol.  ix.,  p.  293. 

Extract  fro.m   Letters  from  Ann  Alm.ack  (born  6  October,   1813), 

Daughter  of  William  Corrik  and  Rebekah*  Byro.m. 

10  Moreton  Gardens,  London, 

10  March,  1896. 
My  Dear  Malcolm, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  touching  the   Byrom   Trust  ....  no  one 

now  living;   who  can   remember  as   I   can   the   long   ago,   when   our   grandmother 

(Elizabetli   Bvrom)  and  our  father  were  the  executors  of  our  grandfather's  will. 

I  remember  him  (Ashton  Byrom)  in  the  old  home  "  Fairview,"  of  which  you  no 

doubt  have  the  picture  ....  ^_  „,     . 

\  our  atlcctionate  cousui, 

A.  Almack. 


1 1  April,  1896. 
My  Dear  Malcolm, 

Your  letter  would  have  been  answered  soon  :r,  though  you  ask  for 
none,  if  Elizabeth  had  not  intended  to  go  and  see  Dora  and  Jessie,  but  did  not  see 
them  until  vest  ....  She  brought  mc  a  letter  of  Edgar  Powell's ;  he  is  also  a 
perseverincr  searcher  of  family  records.  Very  gladly  do  I  give  any  possible  help 
which  niv  old  memory  affords  about  Byroms  and  Moor  Hall.  That  our  grand- 
father's home  was  Moor  Hall  in  Cheshire  until  he  came  to  Liverpool ;  that  he  had 
several  brothers.  William  I  remember j  Henry  and  his  family  we  all  knew  well, 
and  often  met  on  most  friendly  terms,  both  in  our  grandmother's  and  our  father's 
and  in  their  own  home.  I  conclude  all  were  living  in  18 18.  That  Valentine  was 
is  clear,  as  he  was  the  owner  of  Moor  Hall  and  had  made  our  uncle  \'alentine  his 

*  Or  Rebecca. 
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heir   before    his    father    inadc    his    will    leaving    him    entirely    out.      If   our    uncle 

(\'alentine)  had  lived  he  would  have  had  nothing  from   his  father,  who  considered 

he  was  Icttt-y  provided  f(3r  bv  Jus  uncle  Valentine.      I   well  remember  him;  he  died 

in  1819  or  1820  in  St.  George's  Square.     Uncle  Johnson  was  in  the  16th  Lancers; 

went  to  India.     He  died  at  Cawnpore  in  July,  1828.     The  fact  did  not  reach  his 

mother  until  December — all  as  clear  to  me  now  as  if  it  had  been  last  year. 

I  never  heard  of  a  John  Byrom.     We  heard  of  a  brother  going  to  America, 

who  had  not  been  heard  of  for  many  years;    he  was  supposed  to   be   not  living. 

Darbyshire    Bvrom   I   often   heard    our   grandmother    speak   of.     About  Smitliills 

I  know  nothing,  but  that  Uncle  Ainsworth's  father  bought  it,  and  that  uncle  and 

aunt  were  married  and   went  to  live   there;    that  it  was   their  home  from   1815. 

Thev  both  died  at  Smithills,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Richard   Henry,  the 

only  son  of  John  Ainsworth  .... 

(Sisjned)      Annik  Almack. 


Extract  from   a  Letter  of  Harriet  Venables  to  her  Brother 
John  ^L\LcoLM   Corrie  of  Itchen-Abbas,  Hampshire,  1S95. 

Our  grandfather  Edgar  Corrie,  I  believe,  lived  in  one  of  the  large  houses  in 
Rodney  Street,  Liverpool.  You  know  they  had  a  good  deal  of  property  in 
Dumfriesshire,  and  it  was  in  trust  for  our  grandfather's  family,  but  the  Trustees 
allowed  it  to  be  used,  and  it  was  all  lost — irretrievably.  Old  Dr.  Brandreth  used  to 
say,  if  any  one  died  of  a  broken  heart  it  was  our  grandfather.  He  and  his  wife 
Ann  Falkner  ended  their  days  in  a  small  house  in  Liverpool  with  Uncle  Tom 
Corrie,  who  was  made  Collector  of  the  Town  Dues  (an  important  post  in  those 
days,  worth  nearly  ^^''1,200  a  year). 

The  aunts  started  a  school  for  ladies  in  a  large  house  called  St.  Domingo 
Hall.  Scotch  friends  sent  them  their  daughters  to  educate,  and  :hey  made  money 
(which  they  left  to  their  great-nieces). 

Aunt  Bridget  (born  1784)  married,  25  May,  1807,  Philip  Barrington  Ainslie, 
half-brother  of  the  Countess  of  Moray  and  the  Lady  Gray  of  Kinfauns. 

The  Ladies  Stuart  after  their  father's  death  lived  in  London.  They  were 
devoted  to  Aunt  Ainslie,  and  on  this  account  were  interested  in  our  Father's  family. 

Lady  Louisa  Stuart  asked  for  your  son  (Stuart)  to  have  their  name  (and  gave 
him  a  silver  christening  cup).  The  Ainslies  had  a  lovely  house  not  far  from 
Donybuitle,  where  Lord  Moray  lived. 

Aunt  Jessie  was  twin  with  Aunt  Anne,  who  was  always  an  invalid,  and  latterly 
quite  crippled  with  rheumatism.  Aunt  Jessie  always  lived  with  Uncle  Tom,  and 
after  William  Corrie's  death  in  1831  his  two  daughters  Ann  and  Elizabeth  also 
made  their  home  with  him. 

L     L 
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An  incident  worth  chronicling  in  the  business  career  of  Edgar  Corrie 
of  Redbank  was  his  connection  with  the  Gladstone  family.  In  a  letter 
written  on  5  April,  1895,  John  Malcolm  Corrie  of  Itcheu-Abbas  records 
the  following  memories  : — 

My  inferences — from  the  talkino;  bv  our  ek'ers  when  I  was  young — were 
always  that  the  John  Gladstone  (f;\ther  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone  and  three 
more  sons)  brouijht  a  letter  of  introduction  as  a  youth,  commending  him  as  "keen, 
but  honest."  His  fatlier  kept  a  \\arehouse  for  sacking.  My  grandfather  received 
him  with  friendliness,  and  took  him  into  his  counting-house,  where  he  was  seen  to 
be  so  capable  that,  on  the  resolve  of  the  Firm  to  send  to  America  two  or  more 
shiploads  of  grain,  they  entrusted  him  with  the  vessels  (chartered  for  out  and  home), 
and  with  full  control. 

The  result  brought  striking  evidence  of  the  sound  judgment  and  energy  of 
John  Gladstone.  Prices  of  grain  rose  beyond  anything  contemplated  by  those  in 
Liverpool  (and  neighbours  hearing  the  news  anticipated  loss  on  the  venture),  but 
there  was  safety  from  disaster  by  young  Gladstone's  contriving  to  fill  his  ships  with 
substitutes  for  corn,  and  on  his  return  to  the  Mersey  his  name  must  have  been  in 
many  discussions  "on  the  Flags,"  i.e.,  on  Change. 

So  well  pleased  was  Edgar  Corrie  that  he  took  John  Gladstone  into 
partnership.  For  the  history  of  the  Gladstone  (Gladstanes)  family  see 
Anderson's  "  Scottish  Nation,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  306.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
record  that  John  Gladstone  of  Toftcombes,  near  Biggar,  in  the  upper  ward 
of  Lanarkshire,  had  by  his  wife  Janet  Aitken  a  son  Thomas,  a  prosperous 
trader  in  Leith,  who  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Neilson  of 
Springfield,  and  died  in  the  year  1809.  Of  this  marriage  Sir  John 
Gladstone,  the  first  baronet  of  Fasque,  was  the  eldest  son.  Born  in  Leith 
on  II  December,  1764,  he  commenced  business  there,  but  soon  removed 
to  Liverpool,  where  he  amassed  considerable  riches  by  his  enterprise, 
industry,  and  skill.  He  became  a  partner  in  the  well-known  merchants' 
firm  of  Corrie  and  Co.,  and  married  first,  in  1792,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Hall  of  Liverpool,  who  died  in  1798  without  issue;  and 
secondly,  on  29  April,  1800,  Anne  (daughter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Robertson, 
Provost  of  Dingwall,  and  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Ross),  who  it  is  recorded 
was  seventeenth  in  descent  from  King  Edward  I.  of  England. 

The  chief  progress  in  Sir  John  Gladstone's  career,  after  his  partnership 
with   Edgar   Corrie   ceased,   came   from    his    purchase   of  a   West    Indian 
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property  upon  which  there  v/as  a  mortgage ;  but  such  abundant  crops  of 
sugar  were  immediately  obtained  and  sold  that  the  new  owner  realized  a 
large  sum  by  the  transaction.  He  then  extended  his  business  abroad  by 
trading  with  India  and  China,  and  owned  two  very  fast,  vessels,  "The 
John  o'  Gaunt"  and  the  "Duke  of  Lancaster."  At  home  he  increased  in 
wealth,  as  the  land  he  had  bought  in  good  time  was  wanted  for  building 
upon. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone  was  born  in  1809,  and  at  his  christening 
Margaret  Byrom  was  present  and  held  him  in  her  arms.  Her  future  sister- 
in-law,  Susan  Corrie  used  to  talk  to  her  nieces  of  the  beauty  of  Miss 
Robertson,  whose  brother,  "  Divie  Robertson,"  was  a  great  friend  of 
Margaret  Byrom's  own  children. 

It  would  be  interesting  for  this  chronicle  if  a  record  had  been  kept  of 
the  intercourse  between  these  four  well-known  Liverpool  families — the 
Corries,  the  Byroms,  the  Ewarts,  and  the  Gladstones.  Mary  Corrie  was 
grandmother  to  the  two  Ewart  brothers,  William  and  Joseph,  and  they 
■were  constant  visitors  at  the  house  in  Rodney  Street,  where  in  1826  John 
Malcolm  Corrie  well  remembered  watching  a  game  of  ecarte  played  between 
his  father  and  the  Member  for  Liverpool.  (Elections  to  Parliament  were 
very  costly  in  those  days,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Joseph  C.  Ewart's  return 
the  total  amount  disbursed  for  himself  and  the  defeated  candidate  was 
estimated  at  ^^60,000  or  ;{|70,ooo.) 

We  now  come  to  the  history  of  the  children  of  Edgar  Corrie  and  Ann 
Falkner : — 

Thomas  Corrie,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  on  21  July,  1778.  His 
memory  should  be  dear  to  all  the  descendants,  for  his  deeds  of  never-failing 
kindness  were  extended  not  only  to  his  own  brothers  and  sisters,  but  to 
their  children.  John  Malcolm  Corrie  and  his  wife  have  often  told  their 
children  of  his  patient  long-suffering  before  he  died,  and  of  his  kindness  to 
them  while  they  lived  in  Liverpool. 

The  history  of  the  next  eldest  son,  William  Corrie,  and  of  his  wife 
Rebekah  Byrom,  is  left  to  their  descendants  to  record.  The  writer  of  these 
pages  being  a  granddaughter  of  Edgar  Corrie  and  Margaret  Byrom,  she 
purposes  to  carry  on  the  story  of  their  descendants  in  a  second  volume. 
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Deaths  that  have  occurred  since  the  publication  of  the  "  Genealogical 
Table  of  the  Houses  of  Gordon,  Corrie,  and  Goldie"  : — 

Jean  Sibilla,  wife  of  the  late  Valentine  B.  Corrie  of  Rvde,  died 
17  December,  1S87. 

Helen,  wite  of  the  late  Edgar  Corrie  of  "  The  Leas,"  Guildford,  died 
9  April,  1S98. 

John  Malcolm  Corrie  of  Itchen-Abbas,  died  3  Mav,  1S98. 

The  following  obituary  notice  appeared  in  the  "  Hampshire  Chro- 
nicle" : — 

Death   of  Mr.  J.   Malcolm   Corrie. 

On  the  mornuig  of  the  3rd  inst.,  after  only  a  few  hours'  illness,  Mr.  John 
Malcolm  Corrie  of  Itchen-Abbas  passed  quietlv  away  from  among  us.  To  all 
those  who  have  known  him  his  death  comes  as  a  loss,  the  sadness  of  which  will 
be  more  and  more  deeply  felt  as  the  davs  go  by,  and  he  is  missed  in  his  daily  life 
of  love  and  care  for  all  aroimd  him.  Wherever  the  st)rrows  or  troubles  of  others 
came  to  his  knowledge  his  sympathy  and  unostentatious  help  was  given.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  advocates  for  Workhouse  reform,  and  as  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  in 
1855  he  and  Mrs.  Corrie,  with  Miss  Louisa  Twining,  fought  against  the  then  torpid 
management  of  one  of  the  large  London  workhouses,  and  obtained  manv  altera- 
tions and  new  regulations  for  the  welfare  of  its  inmates.  In  1859  Mr.  Corrie 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  helped  to  raise  the  St.  Giles' 
and  Bloomsbury  Rifles  (present  19th  Middlesex).  He  became  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Regiment,  from  which  he  did  not  retire  until  1870,  and  for  many  years 
Airs.  Corrie  presented  a  prize  for  competition  at  the  annual  Wimbledon  Meeting. 
Althouo-h  a  member  of  a  well-known  Dumfriesshire  family,  Mr.  Corrie  resided  in 
London,  and  carried  on  the  business  which  had  been  started  by  his  grandfather, 
Edo-ar  Corrie  (who,  as  one  of  the  leading  merchants  in  Liverpool,  in  1 780  had 
admitted  into  his  office,  and  finally  made  a  partner,  John  Gladstone,  the  father  of 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone).  Before  Mr.  Corrie's  retirement  from  London 
he  was  most  anxious  to  organize  a  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  called  a 
meeting  of  numerous  sympathizers,  with  Mr.  William  Fowler,  M.P.,  in  the  chair; 
but  the  essential  need,  to  Mr.  Corrie's  mind,  was  to  secure  Mr.  Thomas  Baring, 
M.P.,  for  president,  and  on  /tis  death  Mr.  Corrie  left  it  to  others  to  follow  out  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Corrie  first  came  to  Itchen-Abbas 
in  1844,  when  he  married  Fanny,  daughter  of  William  Wynne  of  Itchen-Abbas, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  Wright,  J. P.,  Rector  of  Itchen-Abbas,  and  his 
interest  in  the  village  has  been  unceasing  ever  since.  As  an  ardent  fisherman  he 
knew  everv  turn  in  the  river,  both  in  the  Baroness  Von  Zandt's  water  at  Ovington 
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and  the  Duke  of  Backinghani's  at  Avington,  and  returned  every  summer  to  Itchen- 
Abbas  until,  in  1S79,  he  gave  up  his  London  residence  and  settled  amongst  us  for 
good.  He  has  made  brighter  the  lives  of  all  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  he 
has  left  an  example  to  alfwho  knew  him,  and  he  died,  as  he  lived,  in  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection.  On  Sunday,  at  the  morning  and  evening 
service,  the  Rector  (the  Rev.  S.  Gillson)  made  special  reference  to  Mr.  Corrie  and 
his  life  amongst  us,  and  the  wlioie  congregation  joined  in  the  earnest  prayer  of  the 
final  hynni — 

"  Father,  in  Thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping" — 

words  particularly  applicable  to  one  who  walked  amongst  us  "  serving  the  Lord 
in  joy  and  gladness  of  heart,"  and  who  "  went  about  doing  good." 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

The  CoPvRie  Arms. 

AccoRDiN'G  to  the  certificate  of  the  Heralds'  College  the  arms  of  the  family 
of  Corrie  otherwise  Currie  of  Corrie,  otherwise  Currie  and  of  Newby,  are  : 
Gules,  a  saltire  argent;  in  chief  a  rose  of  the  last,  barbed  vert,  seeded  of  <"he 
field,  and  are  entered  as  such  in  a  volume  of  "  Gentlemen's  Arms  "  of  the 
time  of  King  Charles  I.  in  the  office  of  Lyon  King-of-Arms  in  Scotland. 
These  arms  are  engraved  upon  the  plate  which  belonged  to  Edgar  Corrie 
of  Redbank  (born  1748),  the  Falkner  arms  being  impaled  with  them. 
The  sons  of  Edgar  Corrie  and  their  descendants  continued  to  carry  and 
use  the  aforesaid  Corrie  arms  until  the  question  arose  as  to  their  right  to 
do  so. 

On  application  at  the  Lyon  Office  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Corries 
had  not  re-matriculated  their  arms  after  the  Lyon  Office  was  burnt  in  the 
last  century ;  their  descendants,  therefore,  had  to  prove  their  right  to  bear 
the  said  arms  before  they  could  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  old  grant.  It 
was  then  shewn,  first,  that  the  hmitations  of  the  original  arms  were  to  the 
heirs  male,  and  not  to  the  descendants ;  secondly,  that  the  descendants  of 
William  Corrie  (born  1650-51)  had  not  established  a  descent  from  the  said 
family. 

The  report  of  the  Heralds'  College  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  the 
Falkner  arms,  and  on  the  use  of  the  Byrom  arms,  was  as  follows  : — 

The  arms  used  on  the  Corrie  silver  basket  to  represent  the  marriage 
with  Ann  Falkner,  namely.  Argent,  three  falcons  gules,  armed  or ;  in  chief 
three  torteaux,  are  those  of  Sir  John  Falkner  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  I.  ; 
and  although  they  appear  to  have  been  used  by  Thomas  Falkner  of  Rainhill 
in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  Esquire,  who  was  born  in  or  about  1 7 1 8, 
there  is  no  recorded  pedigree  shewing  his  right  to  bear  the  said  arms.  It 
would  be  necessary,  therefore,  not  only  to  establish  the  eventual  heirship  of 
Ann  Falkner,  but  to  record  the  applicants'  descent  from  her,  and  to  register 
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arms  for  Falkner  (either  by  proving  and  recording  a  descent  from  Sir  John 
Falkner,  or  by  a  fresh  patent)  before  a  quartering  could  be  borne.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  the  Lloyds  of  Ciicen  Hall  claim  to  represent  the 
said  Thomas  Falkner,  and  they  would  have  a  prior  claim  to  the  Corrie 
family  on  the  question  of  quartering  any  Falkner  arms. 

It  appears  that  William  Corrie  married  Rebekah,  and  Edgar  Corrie 
married  Margaret,  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Ashton  Byrom  of  Moor  Hall  in 
the  County  Palatine  of  Chester,  who  in  1788  used  the  following  arms: 
Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  hedgehogs  sable.  These,  however,  were 
recorded  at  the  Heralds'  Visitation  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  in 
the  year  1664  to  the  family  of  Byrom  of  Byrom. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  record  the  applicants'  descent  from  the  said 
Ashton  Byrom,  and  to  register  arms  for  Byrom  (either  by  proving  and 
recording  a  descent  from  the  old  Byroms  of  Byrom,  or  by  a  fresh  patent) 
before  a  quartering  could  be  'j^rne.  There  is  no  record  at  present  shewing 
Ashton  Byrom's  right  to  any  arms. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  a  grant  of  arms  could  now  be  made 
to  the  descendants  of  Edgar  Corrie  and  Ann  Falkner,  the  reply  was,  that  the 
grant  could  only  be  made  to  date  from  the  father  of  the  applicant. 
Thus,  if  Reginald  Corrie  (the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  William  Corrie  and  Rebekah  Byrom)  applied  for  a  grant  of  arms, 
the  patent  could  only  date  from  his  father  William  Corrie  (born  18 11), 
and  would  benefit  the  descendants  of  the  said  William  Corrie  only. 
Similarly,  if  Arthur  Corrie  (the  eldest  son  of  the  second  surviving  son 
of  said  William  Corrie  and  Rebekah  Byrom)  applied  for  a  grant  of  arms, 
the  patent  could  only  date  from  his  father  Edgar  Corrie  (born  1815),  and 
would  benefit  the  descendants  of  the  said  Edgar  Corrie  only. 

Finally,  as  no  branch  of  the  present  Corrie  family  could  prove  lineal 
descent  from  the  Corrie  to  whom  the  original  grant  was  made  in  1500,  and 
as  neither  the  Lyon  Office  nor  the  Heralds'  College  had  any  record  of  the 
grant  having  been  renewed,  nor  any  fees  paid,  and  as  no  member  of  the 
said  Corrie  family  had  any  right  to  bear  arms  without  such  renewal  or 
grant  being  made,  and  as  each  of  the  representatives  of  the  three  branches 
must  now  take  out  a  separate  patent  for  themselves,  John  Malcolm  Corrie 
of  Itchen-Abbas,  Hampshire,  eldest  son  of  Edgar  Corrie  and  Margaret 
Byrom,  early  in  the  year  1897  applied  to  the  Heralds'  College  for  a  formal 
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renewal  or  grant  of  arms,  and  after  submitting  his  pedigree  and  proofs  of 
descent,  and  paying  the  usual  fees,  he  received  the  following  Patent  of 
Arms  : — 

To  All  and  Singular  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come  Sir  Albert  Williani 
Woods  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath  and  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Most  Distineuished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George 
Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms  and  George  Edward  Cokayne  Esquire  Clarenceux 
King  of  Arms  of  the  South  East  and  West  Parts  of  England  from  the  River 
Trent  southwards,  send  Greeting. 

Whereas  John  Malcolm  Corrie  of  the  Elms  in  the  Parish  of  Itchen  Abbas  in 
the  County  of  Southampton  Gentleman,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Edgar  Corrie  late 
of  Arlington  Manor  in  the  Parish  of  Chieveley  in  the  County  of  Berks,  Gentleman, 
deceased,  hath  represented  unto  the  Most  Noble  Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk  Earl 
Marshal  and  Hereditary  Marshal  of  England  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of 
the  Garter  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council  that  the 
Armorial  Bearings  used  by  his  Grandfather  Edgar  Corrie*  are  Gules  a  Saltire 
Argent  and  in  Chief  a  Rose,  Crest  a  Cock,  but  the  said  Bearings  are  not  duly 
registered  to  him  in  the  Collcce  of  Arms  :  That  being  desirous  of  having  Armorial 
Bearings  established  to  his  family,  he  requested  the  favour  of  His  Grace's  Warrant 
for  our  granting  and  assigning  such  Arms  and  Crest  as  may  be  proper  to  be  borne 
by  him  and  his  descendants  and  by  the  other  descendants  of  his  father  the  said 
Edgar  Corrie  deceased  according  to  the  Laws  of  Arms  And  Forasmuch  as  the 
said  Earl  Marshal  did  by  Warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal  bearing  date  the  eleventh 
day  of  August  last  authorize  and  direct  Us  to  grant  and  assign  such  Armorial 
Ensigns.  Accordingly  Know  Ye  therefore  that  We  the  said  Garter  and  Clarenceux 
in  pursuance  of  His  Grace's  Warrant  and  by  Virtue  of  the  Letters  Patent  of  our 
several  Offices  to  each  of  us  respectively  granted  do  by  these  Presents  grar:  and 
assign  unto  the  said  John  Malcolm  Corrie  the  Arms  following  that  is  to  say 
Gnles  on  a  Saltire  invected  Argent  between  a  Rose  in  Chief  of  the  last  barbed 
and  seeded  proper  and  a  Cock  in  base  also  proper,  four  Torteaux  And  for  the 
Crest  On  a  Wreath  of  the  Colours  A  Cock  proper  holding  in  the  beak  a  Rose 
Argent  barbed  leaved  and  slipped  of  the  first  and  resting  the  dexter  claw  upon  a 
Saltire  of  the  second,  as  the  same  are  in  the  margin  hereof  more  plainly  depicted 
to  be  borne  and  used  for  ever  hereafter  by  him  the  said  John  Malcolm  Corrie  and 
his  descendants  and  by  the  other  descendants  of  his  father  the  said  Edgar  Corrie 
deceased  with  due  and  proper  diflerences  according  to  the  Laws  of  Arms  In 
Witness  whereof  we  the  said  Garter  and  Clarenceux  Kings  of  Arms  have  to  these 
Presents  subscribed  our  names  and  affixed  the  Seals  of  our  several  offices  this  tenth 

*  Edgar  Corrie  of  Redbank,  bom  1748. 
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day  of  September  iu  the  sixty  first  year  of  the  Rcio;n  of  Our  Sovereign  Latlv  \'ictoria 
by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen, 
Defender  of  the  Faith  and  iu  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  niiietv  seven. 

Albert  \\'.  Woods,  Garter.  G.  E.  Cokayne,  Clarenceux. 


The  Somerset  Herald  thus  explained  the  "  differences "  in  the  new 
arms  :  "  The  saltire  is  invected  to  distinguish  it  from  the  saltire  of  the 
older  family.  The  cock  in  the  crest  is  resting  his  dexter  claw  on  a  saltire, 
which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  Scottish  descent.  The  rose  in  the 
bird's  beak  is  similarly  an  English  emblem.  It  was  necessary  to  introduce 
two  such  differences  into  the  crest, 
connection," 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

The   Family  of   the   Corries  of  Wilby   and  Dun'rod. 

Twelve  gravestone?,  close  together,  in  the  country  kirkyard  of  Terregles, 
two  miles  from  Dumfries,  but  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  shew  the 
resting-place  of  a  family  of  Corries  who  appear  to  have  been  tenants  of  the 
farms  of  Terreglestown  for  at  least  three  generations,  and  Clunie,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  Terregles  estate,  belonging  to  the  Maxwells.  The 
latter  farm  was  at  one  time  known  as  "  Corrie's  Clunie." 

The  earliest  tenant  of  Terreglestown  mentioned  on  these  tombstones 
was  a  John  Corrie,  who  died  lo  October,  17  12,  aged  49.  The  next,  on  a 
tombstone  very  near  it,  is  Adam  Corrie,  who  died  i  January,  1786, 
aged  83.  This  Adam  Corrie  farmed  Terreglestown  down  to  about  the 
year  1745,  when  his  eldest  son  Andrev/  became  joint  tenant  of  it  with 
several  other  persons,  and  Adam  moved  into  the  farm  of  Mallaby  in  the 
next  parish  of  Irongray.  Adam's  second  son  William  went  into  business  and 
'settled  in  Wellingborough,  Northamptonshire,  where,  both  in  the  "  Scotch 
trade  "  and  as  a  lace-merchant,  he  made  a  good  fortune.  In  the  year  1778 
he  bought  the  estate  of  Senwick  (or  Dunrod)  in  his  old  county  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, where  he  died  10  January,  181 1,  aged  76.  Ho  had  two  brothers, 
Adam  and  John,  both  farmers,  the  former  probably  in  Mallaby,  the  latter 
in  the  farm  of  Barncleugh  in  the  parish  of  Irongray.  John's  eldest  son, 
also  named  Adam,  went  up  to  Wellingborough  into  his  uncle  William's 
business,  and  became  the  latter's  favourite  nephew.  On  him  William 
entailed  Dunrod,  after  his  own  grandchildren,  who  all  died  young,  and  thus 
on  the  death  of  William's  only  surviving  child  Jane  (who  had  succeeded  to 
Dunrod  at  her  father  William's  death),  Adam,  her  first-cousin,  became  its 
owner.  William  put  his  brothers  Adam  and  John  both  into  farms  on 
Dunrod  as  tenants,  Adam  into  Cairniehill  and  John  into  Southpark. 
John's  family  have  left  the  district,  but  Adam's  great-grandsons  now  farm 
both  the  above  farms.      William's  nephew  Adam,  though  inheriting  Dunrod, 
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continued  to  live  at  Wellingborough,  where  he  did  very  well  in  the  business, 
married,  and  bought  a  good  deal  of  land  at  Wilby  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  at  Wellingborough  he  died  and  was  buried  in 
October,  1846.  In  or  about  the  year  18 18,  thinking  that  political  troubles 
were  coming  to  England  (as  they  had  to  France  thirty  years  before),  he 
had  sent  his  eldest  son  to  the  United  States  to  buy  land,  to  which  he 
intended  to  emigrate  with  all  his  family.  Ele  bought  in  this  way  10,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  on  or  near  the  Wabash  river. 
Prospects,  however,  improved  in  England,  and  finally  Adam  Corrie  gave 
up  the  idea  of  emigrating  himself,  and  made  a  present  of  the  land  in  Illinois 
to  three  of  his  brothers,  who  emigrated  there  from  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
There  they  settled,  founded  a  town  which  they  called  "  Corrieville,"  and 
prospered. 

Senwick  and  Wilby  were  inherited  by  Adam  Corrie's  eldest  son  John, 
who  died  at  Senwick  in  1874,  age  79,  and  is  buried  in  the  family  burying- 
place  in  the  parish  of  Borgue.  His  only  son  Adam  John  Corrie  inherited 
and  at  present  possesses  the  same. 

John  Corrie,  who  was  placed  in  the  farm  of  Southpark  by  his  brother 
William  as  above  staud  {i.e.,  in  the  year  17S6),  was  succeeded  in  the  farm 
by  his  fourth  son  James,  whose  only  son  James  Affleck  Corrie  with  his 
family  emigrated  first  to  Tasmania  and  then  to  Brisbane  in  Qiieensland, 
Australia,  where  they  settled,  and  where  their  descendants  still  are. 

The  late  William  Corrie,  Barrister,  Remembrancer  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  previously  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  was  a  grandson  of  the 
above-m.entioned  Andrew  Corrie,  who  succeeded  his  father  Adam  in  the 
farm  of  Terreglestown  in  or  about  1745.  His  sons  General  William  Taylor 
Corrie,  who  commanded  the  i  ith  (Devonshire)  Regiment  in  the  last  Afghan 
war,  and  Edward  Knowles  Corrie,  Barrister,  are  living. 

-  Among  the  graves  above-mentioned  in  Terregles  Kirkyard  are  two 
whose  inscriptions  are  illegible.  They  may  be  those  of  the  comm.on 
ancestors  of  the  Clunie  and  Terreglestown  families.  The  tombstones  of 
Adam  Corrie  and  Margaret  Herbertson  are  in  Terregles  Kirkyard,  and  so 
is  the  stone  to  Isabelle  Herries,  spouse  of  John  Corrie  in  College,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Carmarthenshire  Corries. 

Adam  Corrie,  born  1703,  married  Margaret  Herbertson  (born  1705  ; 
died  5  January,  1774)  ;   he  died  in  farm  of  Mallaby,  parish  of  Irongray, 

M   M   2 
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1   January,    1786.     He   previously  occupied   the   farm   of  Terreglestown, 
parish  of  Terregles,  and  had  issue  : — 

1.  Andrew  Corrie,  married  Agnes  [P],   widow  of  ...  .   Herbertson 

in  Mainshead  of  Terregles,  and  had  issue  : — 

I.  Adam,  born  1765  (died  1812);  married  Catharine 
Sibley,  1774 — 1812,  and  had  issue,  with  others 
who  died,  William  Corrie,  London  Stipendiary 
Magistrate  and  City  Remembrancer,  born  1806 
(died  1 881),  married  first  Catharine  Taylor,  and 
had  issue  three  daughters  and  a  son  Major-General 
William  Taylor  Corrie,  who  married  Mona  A.  F. 
Wyatt  and  had  issue  :  (i)  Catharine  Mona,  born 
1866  ;  (2)  William  F.  T.,  born  1869  ;  (3)  George 
G.  W.,  born  1872. 

William  Corrie  married  secondly  Charlotte 
Wilkin,  and  had  issue  :  (i.)  Amelia.  (11.)  Jessie, 
married  M.  T.  Evans,  (iii.)  Edward  Kay,  Bar- 
rister, married  Mildred  A.  Cook,  and  has  issue  : 
(i)  Donald  W.,  born  18S6;  (2)  Guy  T.,  born 
1888.      (iv.)  John  W.  Corrie. 

2.  William  Corrie  of  Dunrod,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  born  1735  (died 

i8ii);     married    Margaret    Herbertson    (born    1731,    died 
1779),  and  had  issue,  with  four  who  died  young  :— 

1 .  Jane,  born  1 764  (died  1828);  married  her  cousin  Richard 

Corrie  and  had  four  children,  who  died  without  issue. 

2.  Adam,  born  1769  ;  died  1787. 

3.  Adam   Corrie,   born    1739;  died  1823;  first  of  Mallaby,   Iron- 

gray  ;   secondly  in  Cairniehill,  Borgue.     By  his  first  wife  he 
had  a  son — 

William  of  Wellingborough,  Northants,  who  married  Miss 
Callis    of    Meats     Ashby,     and     had     two    sons  : 
(i)   William,  who  died   i860;  and  (2)  John,  who 
went  to  Melbourne. 
Adam  Corrie  married  secondly  Agnes  McEuve,  and  had  • 
issue  : — 

I .  James  of  Cairniehill,  who  married  first  M.  Haining ; 
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secondly   H.   Henry,  and    had    issue,   with   others, 
Adam  of  Cairniehill  and  Southpark. 
2.   Mary  M.  H.  Sproat  ot'Rainton. 

4.  John  Corrie,  first  in  Barncleugh,  second  in  Southpark,  born  1739 

(died  1S2S)  ;  married  Margaret  Thomson,  and  had  issue:  — 

1.  "^'illiam,  emigrated  to  Illinois  1822. 

2.  Margaret,  married  J.  Sproat  in  Barnes,  and  had  issue. 

3.  Adam  of  Wilby,  Northants,   and   Dunrod,  born    1772 

(died  1846);  married  P.  C.  Bailey,  born  I77i,died 
1852,  and  had  issue:  (i.)  John  of  Wilby  and 
Dunrod,  born  1794  (died  1874);  married  H.  E. 
Kennard  (died  at  Milan  1870),  and  had  issue, 
Adam  John  of  Wilby  and  Dunrod,  born  1S42, 
married  Ellen  M.  Simpson.  (11.)  Peggie,  married 
J.  Keep,  and  has  issue.  (ni.)  William,  born 
1 795,  died  1 839,  and  had  issue  a  daughter  Penelope, 
who  married  her  cousin  G.  H.  Nicholls.  (iv.) 
Adam,  born  1798  (died  1S35)  ;  married  Eliza 
Cooper,  and  had  issue:  (i)  Edgar  S.,  Vicar  of 
Greenstead,  Essex;  (2)  Matilda,  married  .  .  .  . 
Hawkins,  (v.)  Mary,  married  G.  Nicholls,  and 
had  issue,  (vi.)  Caroline,  married  Rev.  R.  Jarrett. 
(vii.)  Matilda,  born  1 804,  died  1867.  (viii.)  Pene- 
lope, married  Rev.  F.  Custance  of  Cohvall  Rectory. 
(ix.)   Maria,  married  Rev.  H.  N.  Chase. 

4.  John  of  High   Banks,   married,   and   his   family  emi- 

grated to  Illinois. 

5.  James,  in  Southpark,  married  ....  Affleck,  and  had  issue. 

6.  Andrew,  married  and  had  issue. 

7.  Robert,  married,  and  his  family  emigrated  to  Illinois. 

5.  Margaret,   married  ....  Anderson,  and  had  issue  two  sons,  one 

of  whom  died  in  India,  a  missionary. 


Dr.  Corrie,  the  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  gives  the  following 
as  his  pedigree.  He  starts  with  the  legendary  MacPherson  (see  p.  190), 
who  changed  his  name  to  "Corrie  of  Dalrisken  on  the  water  Ea  or  Eae"; 
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the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known,  neither  is  his  wife's  name 
recorded,  nor  the  authority  by  which  he  is  credited  with  leaving  three  sons, 
only  the  eldest  of  whom  has  his  name  given  as  Roger  of  Amesfield,  co. 
Dumfries.*  No  dates  of  birth,  marriage,  or  death  are  given,  but  with  his 
descendants  we  come  to  more  certain  details  : — 

John  Corrie,  bom=f=Jean   Robinson  of  Duncosv,  co.  Dumfries,  bom  1674  ;   died 
1664;  died  1760.  I  1770  ;  descended  from  the  Robinsons  of  Rannoch,  co.  Perth. 

r~         '  I 

John  Corrie,  born-pMary,  dau.  of  John  Martin  of  Achenrath,  William  Corrie,  married 
1722;  diediSii.    I  CO.    Dumfries,    who    fought    at     CuUoden     ....     Name  of  wife  not 

I  1745;  born  1718;   died  1778.  known. 

I 
John  Corrie,  Rector  of  Morcott,=rAnne,  dau.  of  Donald   Macnab  of   Ferlochan,  parish  of 
CO.   Rutland,   born    1746;    died     Ardchattan,    Upper    Lorn,    co.    Argyle,    married    1771; 
'829.  died  1708.      1st  wife. 


M  II  I   I  I  I 

1.  Robert  Come,  M.D.,     3.  Henry  Corrie,  M.D.  and  Rector  of  Ketter-     Four  daughters, 
R.N.,   born     1775;    died     ing,  born  (791;   died  s.p.  1S46.  the  third  of 
'°°^-                                                                                 —                                            whom,  Mary, 

—  4.   George    Corrie,    D.D.,    Master    of    Jesus  .  married  Mr.  1". 

2.  Daniel  Coirie,  Bishop     College,  Cambridge,  born  1793;  died  18S5.        W.  Sherer. 
of  Madras. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Sherer's  kindness  I  am  able  to  print  the  above 
pedigree  correctly,  as  he  courteously  answered  my  letters  in  May,  1896, 
from  "  Morcott,  Slough,"  and  gave  me  all  the  assistance  he  was  able,  his 
son  John  Sherer,  Punjab  Cavalry,  kindly  copying  the  "  tree  "  for  me. 


COPY  OF  NOTES  MADE  BY  MR.  ADAM  J.  CORRIE  OF  SENWICK, 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE,  JULY,  1896. 

In  the  kirkyard  of  (Garrel)  Garwald,  ten  miles  from  Dumfries,  are  the  following 
inscriptions:—  Flat  Stone  I. 

Here  lye H  ....  Corrie  who  departed  H  7  Nov.  a.n.  1663. 

And  William  Corries  who  departed  this  life  H  io  of  Feb.  1690,  of  age  A  100 
years. 

And  IViUiam  Corrie  in  Burens  H  20  of  Jan.  1703,  of  age  2i.t 

John  Corrie,  Elder  in  Burance,  died  Jun.  3,  1717,  of  age  90  years. 

*  Amesfield  has  always  belonged  to  the  Charteris  family,  and  is  still  held  by  their 
representative,  but  in  the  Register  of  Deeds  in  the  Sheriff  Clerk's  Office,  Dumfries,  we  find 
a  "'Bond  by  David  Corrie,  younger,  in  Ameifield  Place,"  dated  November,  1721. 

t  This  is  the  first  entry  in  William  Corrie's  Bible. 
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Upnglit  Stone  2,  east  side. 
Agnes  Corrie,  daughter  of  John  CorriCj  Burrance,  died  March  14,  aged  21. 
Grizell   Kirkpatrick,  spouse  of  John  Corrie  in    Burrance,  died   Jan.  8,   1752, 
aged  45. 


Stone  2,  west  side. 
Ro.  Corrie,  died  April  14,  aged  16  davs. 
Agnes  Corrie,  Burrance,  7  May  1723,  aeed  85. 


Flat  Stone  3. 
John  Corrie  in  Trailflat,  died  March  28,  1749,  aged  87. 


Stone  4. 
Elizabeth  Corrie,  died  8  Jun.  1706,  aged  22. 
John  Corrie,  died  30  Sep.  1725,  aged  26. 

Son  and  daughter  to  John  Corrie  in  Nethertun. 


Tombstones  in  Terregles  Kirktakd. 


I.   Mary  Corrie  married  James  Tail 
a.  William  Corrie  in  Clunie 

John,  son  to  John  Corrie  in  Terree;lcs 

3.  John  Corrow  in  Tragltstown 

Married  Yanne  Harbertson 

4.  John  Corrie  in  Boguehead  of  Mabie 
Alexander  Corrie  in  Clunie 

Married  Elizabeth  Paterson 
James  Corrie  . 

5.  John  Corrie,  Merchant  in  Ridings 

Married  Helen  Welch 

6.  Janet  Pagan     . 

Married  John  Corrie  in  Clunie 

7.  Margaret  Harbertson  . 

Married  Adam  Corrie  in  Mallabay 

8.  Adam  Corrie,  son  to  Adam  Corrie 

9.  Jean  M  .  .  .  .,  spouse  Andrew  Corrie  in  Treagelstown 

10.  Elizabeth  Murphy,  married  Samuel  Corrie  in  Clunie 

1 1 .  Thos.  Morrin,  married  Jannet  Currie 


Died. 

Aged 

1708 

26 

.    17  .. 

— 

•    1717 

— 

1713 

49 

1721 

73 

1728 

56 

•    1743 

63 

•    1773 

33 

•    1735 

55 

•    1735 

— 

•    1799 

«7 

•    1774 

69 

.    1786 

83 

•    1799 

— 

1     — 

52 

1801 

40 

1820 

— 
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Died. 

1825 


1846 
1850 

1861 

1865 
I  87  I 


87 


84 


12.  Isabel  Black,  married  Adam  Coriie,  farmer  in  Lawston 
Joseph    Corrie    in    Cluuiej     married    Agnes     Corsan 

(descended  from  a  Provost  Corsane)     . 
John  Corrie     .  .  .  .  . 

Richard     Corrie,    farmer    in     Ma.wvellton,    Irongrav, 

married  Mary  Cavens 
Mary  Corrie   (mother-in-law  of  Rutherford  of  Yard- 
ington)  ..... 

William  Corrie  ..... 

(The  above  twelve  stones  are  close  together.) 
On  No.  7  are  recorded  the  names  of  Mr.  Adam   Corrie's  great-great-graml- 
parents,  and  No.  3  he  conjectures  to  be  the  father  of  No.  7. 

13.  James  Corrie  ..... 
Isabell  Herries,  married  John  Corrie  in  College 

("John  Corrie,  Portimer  in  Cu'letje      ,    . 
(Janet  Corrie,  his  spouse  .  .  , 

Andrew  Corrie  .... 

Adam  Corrie,  Dunscore  Kirk 

Agnes  Corrie  .... 

Agnes  Little     ^ 

Elizabeth  Stott  [-at  Braco,  Kein  Parish 

Joseph  Corrie  ) 
r  Fanny  Wood  at  Farthing  James,  Kein  Parish 
(Adam  Corrie,  her  spouse,  at  Speddoch 

An  old  man,  James  Corrie,  aged  Si,  was  living  in  1896,  tenant  of  the  little 
farm  of  Aikiebush,  Terregles.  He  said  he  was  a  son  of  the  above-named  Fannv 
Wood  and  Adam  Corrie,  and  that  the  latter  was  first  at  College  Mains  of  Lincluden  ; 
he  then  went  to  the  farm  of  Farthing  James,  and  died  at  Speddoch. 

A  daughter,  Mrs.  Anderson,  was  living  with  Mr.  James  Corrie. 


Died. 

Aged 

.         1711 

21 

1719 

66 

1731 

75 

•         1717 

33 

1742 

7 

,         1768 

— 

.         1786 

— 

[^793 

— 

•    S  1799 

— 

[1800 

— 

1816 

48 

•       1847 

81 

Tombstones    in    Corrie  Kirkvard,    at    Corrie  Hill,   in  the  Parish  of 
Hl'tton  and  Corrie. 

Died.  Aged. 
Margaret    Corrie,    daughter    of  John   Corrie    in    Gillen- 

Leric  {})          .              .              .              .              .              .  171 2  40 

Elizabeth  Corrie,  his  daughter      ....  1715  i 

Elezabeth  Corrie,  spouse  to  J.  Halliday  in  Heathat          .  1783  85 
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Died.         Aged. 
Georoe  Corrie,  son  to  William  Corrie  of  Heithat  .        1712  19 

John  Corrie,  son  to  William  Corrie  of  Heithat    .  .        1720  19 

This  thrnch-stone  has  the  Corrie  arms  and  crest  carved  upon  it. 
(Mr.  Charles  Stuart  in  Annandale,   Herald,  in  a  letter  written  8  September^ 
1S64,   says,  "Dr.   Clapfierton    (irrandfather   of    the    celebrated    African    explorer) 
pointed  out  the  position  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  grave  of  Sir  John  Corrie 
(the  friend  of  Wallace),  who  was  buried  in  this  Kirkyard.") 

Tombstones   in    Old    Hoddam    Kirkvard,    on   the  banks  of  Annan 

Water. 

Died.  Aged. 

f  Archibald  Corrie  ....        i  Aug.  1659        7i(?74) 

(Enne  Johnstown,  spous  to  Archibald  Corrie  .     30  April  1677         — 

Stone  erected  by  George  Corrie  their  son. 
(The  above  is  a  fine  thruch-stone  fallen  off  its  supports;  one  end  is  raised^ 
and  the  other  is  upon  the  grass.) 

MlDDI.EBIE    KlRKVARD. 


Died. 

Aged 

Thomas  Corrie      .              .              ... 

1660 

93 

Betty  Bell,  spouse  to  George 

1680 

68 

John  Corrie            ..... 

.        1626 

41 

William  Corrie  and  his  sister 

•        1759 

70 

Jean                .              .              .              •              ■ 

•         1756 

80 

All  on  one  stone. 

HoDDAM  New  Kirkyard 
Contains  stones  in  memory  of  Corries,  Jardines,  "Curries,  Corry,   Carruthers, 
Bells.     The  dates  are  from  1796  to  1884. 

Repentance  Tower  Kirkyard,  Hoddam. 

Died.  Aged. 

Margaret  Corray,   daughter  to   Adam    Corray   in 

Halyard,  parish  of  Hoddam  .  .  .       300^.1748  23 

Kirkconnell  Kirkyard,  near  Blackwood  House  and  Robgill  Tower, 
Contains  tombstones  in  memory  of  Curries,  Bells,  Corries,  Clarkes,  and 
Johiistones  from  1785 — 1870,  and  on  the  back  of  the  headstone  to  George  Currie 
in  Gouckhall  and  John  Currie  his  son  is  carved  the  saltire  and  rose  in  chief,  with 
the  date  17S5. 

N     N 


^^ttJtcjrtc  of  t\)t  Covxm  of  Carmartjtn, 


John  Corrie  the  elder,  living  1656;  in  College  of  Lincluden,  and^plsobel  Herries. 
of    Mossope,    Terregles,   nt  one    time    of    Carmarthen.       (See 
Dumfries  Inhibitions,  Lib.  15,  fos.  22j,  226.) 


John   Corrie  of   Carmarthen^^pjane  Owen  Thomas,  widow  of  John  Thomas  and  dau.  and  heiress  of  Owen 
died  about  1740.  Thomas  of  Cardiganshire  ;  married  1719. 


I 
John  Corrie  of  Carmar- 
then, sold  Mossope  ; 
Sheriff  of  Carmarthen- 
shire i/'jo;  died  with- 
out issue  1762. 


Josiah  Corrie,  bom  1725;  inherited=f=Mary  Kirkpatrick,  born  Jane   Corrie, 

his  mother's  property  in   Cardigan-  '   1740;  married  i  iNIarch  died   unmar- 

shire  (will  proved  1766)  ;  died  1800      1768  (see  Parish  Regis-  ried. 

at  Kenilworth.  ter,   Keniiworth)  ;    died 

1788.     2nd  wife. 


John  Corrie,  F.R.S., ^Susanna  Lea, 
born  1 7  7  I ;  Poor  Law     married  1 806. 
Commissioner  in  Ire- 
land ;  of  Woodville  ; 
died  1839. 


Josiah  Corrie,=T=Ann  Greenway, 
born  1774  ;  I  born  1790;  mar- 
died  1842.  ried  1S26;  died 
1864. 


1 

Susan  Corrie,  mar- 

1   1 

Thomas 

1 
Josiah=f 

ried      1865  ;     died 

Corrie. 

Owen 

without  issue  1885. 

— 

Corrie  of 

= 

Kelynge 

Lincoln's 

Rev.  Melsop  Hill, 

Corrie. 

Inn,  born 

Rector   of   Shelsby 

1837- 

Beauchamp. 

:Const3nce 
Terrell, 
born  J  843; 
married 


Mary  Ann  Corrie, 
born  1S31 ;  of  St. 
John's,  Warwick. 

Georgiana  Corrie, 
born  1833;  of  St. 
John's,  Warwick. 


Jane  Corrie,= 
born  1777; 
died  iS^o. 


=Samuel  Carter 
of  Coventry, 
born  1774  i 
died  1866. 


1 

Samuel  Car-=i=Maria 

1 
Other 

ter,  M.P.  for 

Ronalds, 

issue. 

Coventry, 
bom    1 805  ; 

born 
1816; 

died  1878. 

married 
1832; 
died 
18S0. 

Owen  Cecil  Kirk- 
patrick Corrie, 
bom  1882. 


Katherlne         Monica 
Corrie,  Corrie, 

bom  1872.       bom 
1874. 


Alexander  Carter  of 

Hugh 

John      Corrie 

Jane 

Lincoln's    Inn,  bom 

Carter, 

Carter  of    the 

Carter 

1835  >  '^^^'^  without 

born 

Inner  Temple, 

born 

issue  1878. 

1836. 

born  1839. 

■  842. 
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Notes  of  Search  in  Register  of  Baptisms:  Dumfries,   1605 — 1700. 

1616,  December  3.     Herbert  Correy,  lawful  son  Thomas.     Witnesses,  Thomas 
McMolJane,  Thomas  Kirkpatrick. 

1618,  September  17.     John,  lawful  sou  to  Herbert  Carrie,  merchand.     Wit- 
nesses, Robert  Conynghame,  George  Loriiner. 

1621,   February  10.     Baptised  to  Alexander  Corrie,  merchand,  and    Marion 
Aitken  his  spous,  a  .  .  .  .  named  ....     Witnesses,  James  Aitkin,  John  Maxwell, 

1650,  January  27.     John,  lawful   son  to  Johne  Corrie,  taillour.     Witnesses, 
John  Kennnire  and  John  Johnstone,  Kirk  officer. 

1670,  September  3.     Baptised  James  Carrie*  lawful  son    to    James   Currie. 
Witnesses,  Johne  M'^Burnie  and  Johne  Loganc. 

1687,  December  25.     Margaret,  daughter  to  John  Curray  in  Torthorwal  parish, 
was  baptised.     Witnesses,  George  Bell  and  Robert  Moflat. 

1696,  May   7.     Baptised  James,  lawful  son  to   Robert  Curroe  in   Troqueer. 
Witnesses,  Robert  Hutton  and  Robert  M'^lure  there. 

1699,    October    26.       Baptised    Jean,    lawful    daughter    to    William    Corrie, 
merchant.     Witnesses,  John  Corsane  of  Meiklenox  and  John  Rule,  apothecary. 
(Searched  to  December,  1700.) 

Dumfries  Marriages,  1616 — 16..0. 

1617,  July   14.     Alexander   Corrie    and   Marionn   B'kin,t   ma.      Witnesses, 
....  Currur,  William  M'^Gowne. 

Dumfries  Register. 

1616,  December  3.     Thomas  Corrie  born. 

1617,  September  14.     Herbert  Corrie  witness  to  the  death  of  Rob'   Pabson's 
son  Thomas,  aged  8. 

*  Currie  not  noted  again.  t  ?  Aitkin  :  see  baptism  of  162 1  above. 

N    N    2 
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1680,  IMarth  3.     James  Corrie  in  Nethermvlne. 

168 1,  April  2^.  John  Corrie,  lawful  son  to  ...  .  Corrie,  nicrcljant,  burses  of 
this  burgh. 

1682,  August  23.      Jean  Kirkpatrick,  wife  of  George  Corrie,  in  Green. 
16S3,  May  10.     Thomas  Corrie  in  Glennae. 

1686,  March  5.      Janet  Corrie,  wife  of  John  Henderson,  in  Moul. 

1686,  July  30.     Bessie  Corrie,  spouse  of  David  Jardine,  in  Goose  Green. 

1687,  December  23.     Thomas  Corrie  in  Sandbed. 

1701,  December  19.     William  Corrie,  son  to  W.  C.  ("Mod."). 

Testame.vts  of  the  Edinburgh   Co.m.missariot  Registers. 

The  Testament,  Testamentar,  and  Inventory  of  the  coods,  etc.,  which  pertained 
to  umquhile  Elizabeth  Corrie,  relict  of  umquhile  Robert  Cathcart  of  Carletoun, 
the  time  of  her  death,  in  January,  1573,  partly  given  up  by  her  own  mouth,  and 
partly  by  Thomas,  Gilbert,  Allan,  James,  and  David  Cathcarts,  whom  she  nomi- 
nated her  executors. 

£      s.  d. 

Sum  of  Inventory  .....        328    16  8 

Sum  of  Debts 47     6  8 

Free  Gear  ......       281    10  o 

In  her  latter  Will,  after  nomination  of  executors  as  above,  she  leaves  to 
Margaret  Cathcart  her  youngest  daughter,  good  wife  of  Baltersoun,  '•  ane  Kirtil!  of 
tannygrance  barrit  with  velvot,  and  the  ane  half  of  ail  hir  courchanis  and  Ivning 
clathis  that  belangit  to  the  abulzement  of  hir  bodie.  Item  to  Margaret*  Cathcart 
hir  eldest  daughter  five  elnis  of  blak  claith  and  ane  blak  goua  of  Inglis  ciaith  and 
ane  half  of  hir  courchawis,  collaris,  slevis,  and  paitlattis.  Item  to  Marjaret 
McAlexander  hir  oy  ane  louse  gouu  barrit  with  velvot,  ane  Kirtill  of  taunvgrance, 
ane  skirt  of  taf?etie,  ane  paitlet  of  velvot,  ane  cornat,  and  ane  missell  of  velvot,  and 
ane  purs  of  reid  velvot  and  a  taffetie.  Item  to  Helene  Wallace  ,hir  gud  dochtir 
ane  louse  goun  of  broun  worsat  barrit  with  velvot,  and  all  the  rest  of  hir  guidis  and 
geir  she  left,  and  ordinit  thame  to  be  gevin  to  hir  saids  five  sounes,"  etc.  At 
Dalquhur,  4  January,  1573. 

Confirmed  27  July,  1574.  The  saids  Thomas  and  Allan  are  cautioners. 
(Vol.  3.) 

The  Testament,  Testamentar,  and  Inventory  of  the  goods,  etc.,  pertaining 
to  umquhile  James  Corrie  in  Knokdon,  in  parish  of  Stratoun  in  Carrick  and  shire 

*  Youngest  daughter  was  named  Margaret. 
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of  Ayr,  the  time  of  his  death,  who  died  16"'  December,  1598.      Faithfully  made  and 
given  up  bv  liimself. 

Sum  of  Inventorv,  ^^^644  os.  od. 

Among  the  debts  due  bv  him  are  : — To  Ouintine  McAddam  of  Knockin- 
garroch  of  borrowed  monev,  ^^40  os.  od. ;  to  John  McAddam,  cordiner,  .i'3  ids.  od.; 
to  Janet  Corrie  his  sister,  ^d'^,  etc. 

£      s.     d. 

Sum  of  Debts 124    10     o 

Free  Gear  519100 

By  his  latter  Will  he  constitutes  George*  McAddam  of  Waterheid  of  Geith 
his  only  executor.  Item  he  made  the  Laird  of  KeKvod  and  John  Greir  his  guid 
brother  oversmeii  to  his  said  executors,  and  to  his  wife  and  bairns.  Item  he  leaves 
his  right  and  kindness  w  hich  he  had  in  and  to  the  steadings  of  Knockdon  and  Star 
to  his  eldest  son  John  Corrie,  and  failing  of  him  by  decease  to  his  yoimger  sou 
George  Corrie.  Item  to  his  wife  Agnes  Greir  40  merks,  and  his  remanent  goods, 
debts,  and  legacies  to  his  saiil  son  George;  and  ordains  his  wife  to  bruik  his  whole 
room  and  bairns  geir  during  her  honest  widowhood  only.  At  Knockdon  6  Decem- 
ber, 159S.      Thomas  Corrie  in  the  Star  is  a  witness.      (Vol.  34.) 

The  Testament  dative  and  Inventory  of  the  goods,  etc.,  pertaining  to 
umquhile  (Agnes  Greir,  spouse)  of  umquhile  James  Corrie  in  Knokdoris 
[?  Knockdon]  and  ....  Cunyngham  there,  in  the  parish  of  Straton,  the  time  of 
her  death,  who  died  in  ...  .  September,  1604.  Faithfully  made  and  given  up  by 
Gilbert  McAddam  of  Watterheid  (tutor),  testamentar  to  John  Corrie,  only  lawful 
bairn  to  the  defunct,  and  executor  dative  decerned  to  her. 

Sum  of  Inventory,  ^'26^7,  6s.  Sd. 

Confirmed  3  March,  1609.  William  Shaw,  younger,  of  Glenmoir  is  cautioner. 
(Vol.  45-) 

The  Testament  dative  and  Inventory  of  the  goods,  etc.,  pertaining  to  umqu- 
hile Samuel  Corrie,  son  of  the  late  William  Corrie,  sometime  bailie  of  Dumfries, 
the  time  of  his  death,  who  died  abroad  in  St.  Mary's  County  in  Maryland  in 
America,  in  January,  1718.  Faithfidly  made  and  given  up  by  James  Corrie, 
brother-o'erman  to  the  defunct,  and  only  executor  dative  decerned  to  him. 

Sum  of  Inventory,  ,^1548  is.  2d. 

AmoniT  the  debts  owing  to  him:  Item  ^115  is.  |d.  sterling,  etc.,  contained 
in  Bond,  granted  by  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in  Dumfries,  to  him,  dated  25  June,  1715. 
Item   William    Paterson,t    Fsq.,  being  debitor  to  the   deceased    William    Corrie| 


*    ?  Gilbert.  t   Founder  of  the  Bank  of  England,  died  22  January,  1719. 

X  William  Corrie  died  10  June,  1709. 
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in  ^45  sterling  bv  Bill  drawn  by  said  William  Corrie  upon  bini,  he  assigned 
the  same  to  said  Joseph  Corrie  on  30  April,  1709;  and  by  a  Contract  entered 
into  by  John,  James,  Benjamin,  and  the  said  unmuhile  Samuel  and  Grissell 
Corries,  children  of  the  said  deceased  William  Corrie,  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  said  Joseph  Corrie  on  the  other  part,  dated  27  June,  1709,  the  said  Joseph 
was  obliged  to  hold  compt  for  a  6"'  part  of  the  said  ^45  to  each  of  the 
said  children  when  received,  and  the  said  umquhile  Samuell  had  right  from  said 
Beniamin  to  {  of  sixth  share  of  the  said  sum. 

Confirmed  24  June,  17:8.  John  Sibbald,  writer  in  Edinburgh  and  servitor  to 
Sir  Patrick  Home  of  Renton,  advocate,  is  cautioner.      (Vol.  87.) 

Notes  of  Search  :  Dumfries  Testaments,   1637 — 1800. 

1638,  October  15.  Margaret  Johnston,  wife  of  George  Corrie,  in  Rockel- 
skairthe. 

On  same  date.  Janet  Clerk,  wife  of  William  Corrie,  in  Rockelskairthe, 
Ruthwell.  '■ 

1657,  January  13.     Harbert  Cuirie  in  Sant  Mungo. 

1658,  December  8.     Robert  Herries  in  Castle  Fairne. 

1659,  Mav  3.     NP  William  Herries  in  Hartwod. 

1686,  March  31.     Thon.as  Goldie,  notary  burgess  of  Dumfries. 

1687,  July  29.     William  Paterson,  merchant,  in  England. 

1688,  June  5.     Thomas  Paterson  in  Kelton. 

1724,  Auirust  19.     .Tohn  Corrie  in  Kirkmichael  Mains. 

1735.  -^"'y  -9-     M' Thomas  Goldie,  minister,  at  Kirkpatrick-Juxta. 

1737,  September  I.     George  Corrie  in  Dumfries. 

1740,  June  24.     Jean  Corrie  in  Nethermill. 

1740,  June  24.     Janet  Corrie  in  Burram. 

1741,  May  14.     George  Corrie,  sailor,  at  the  Port  of  Dumfries. 

1743,  December  17.     John  Corrie  in  Braehead. 

1744,  October    8.     James    Corrie    of  Speddoch,  merchant,   late    Provost   of 

Dumfries. 

1744,  December  25.     Thomas  Edgar  of  Reidbank,  late  Provost  of  Dumfries. 
1748,  June  22.     Jarnes  Corrie  in  Bishopbutt. 

1750,  February  7.  George  Corrie,  mate  on  board  the  "  Neptune,"  at  the  Port 
of  Dumfries. 

1753.  Februarv  6.      Andrew  Corrie,  elder,  in  Terrcgles. 
1762,  October  14.     Joseph  Corrie,  conjunct  Town  Clerk  of  Dumfries. 
1767,  December  3.     James  Corrie,  junior,  merchant,  in  Dumfries. 
1773,  June  4.     Isobell  Corrie  in  Ranyehill,  parish  of  Tundergarth. 
1778,  October  24.     William  Corrie  of  Reidbank,  merchant,  in  Dumfries. 
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I  79 1,  September  20.     John  Currie  of  the  Tow  11  of  Dumfries. 
1795,  June  19.      Lieutenant  John  Corrie  in  Daib.ink. 


Notes  of  Testamk.nts  in  thk  Co.mmissariot  Register  of  Du.mfries. 

1638,  October  15.  Testament  of  Janet  Clerk,  wife  of  WilHam  Corrie  in 
Rockelskairth,  parish  of  Ruthwell,  who  died  in  December,  1637. 

The  Inventory  of  her  personal  estate  is  valued  at  .^210. 

She  appoints  her  husband  her  only  executor.  Leaves  her  part  of  the  free  gear 
to  her  son  John,  reserving  the  liferent  thereof  to  her  husband.      (Vol.  I.) 

163S,  October  15.  Testament  of  Margaret  Jiihnston,  wife  of  George  Corrie 
in  Rockelskairth,  who  died  in  October,  1637. 

The  Inventory  is  valued  at  ..^132. 

"  I  nominat  George  Corrie  my  husband  my  onlie  executor,  willing  him  for 
God's  sake  gift'  thair  be  anie  debttes  geir  to  yield  his  sone  and  inyn  Willie  Corrie 
my  pairt  thairof." 

The  Testament  dative  and  Inventory  of  the  goods,  etc.,  which  pertained  to 
the  deceased  Janet  Aloflat,  spouse  to  Harbert  Currie,  in  Sant  Mungo,  the  time  of 
her  deathj  which  was  in  March,  1647.  Faithfully  made  and  given  up  by  the  said 
Harbert,  in  name  and  behalf  of  Adam,  Jean,  and  Issobell  Corries,  lawful  children 
and  onlv  executors  dative  decerned  to  their  said  mother. 

Sum  of  Inventory  .... 
Debts  owing  by  her  .... 
Free  Gear  ..... 

To  be  divided  in  three  parts,  dead's  part  J^^34   i6s.  Sd. 

Confirmed  14  January,  i6^j.  James  Moffet^  merchant  burgess  of  Dumfries, 
is  cautioner.     (Vol.  2.) 

The  Testament  dative  and  Inventory  of  the  goods,  etc.j  which  pertained  to 
umquhile  William  Correw*  in  Knock,  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  in  ...  . 
166-.  Faithfully  made  and  given  up  by  Jean  Ferguson,  relict  of  the  defunct,  in 
name  and  behalf  of  William,  Robert,  Jean,  Elspeth,  and  Aanes  Correwis,  lawful 
children  and  only  executors  decerned  to  said  William  Correw. 

Sum  of  Inventory,  ji'230. 

*  It  might  be  \\orth  while  to  try  and  trace  the  descendants  of  \\"illiam  Correw  in 
Knock. 
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Among  the  debts  due  bv  him  is —  £  s.  d. 
Item  to  Janet  Correw,  his  daughter  of  the 

first  marriage      .         .          .          .         .  80  o  o 

Sum  of  said  Debts 1S4  10  o 

Free  Gear           .         .         .          .         .          .  45  10  o 

To  be  divided  in  three  parts,  dead's  part  .=^'15  3s.  4d. 

Confirmed  4  September,  1673.      Cautioner  not  named.      (\  oh  4.) 

1684,  March  4.  Testament  of  Andrew  Currow  in  Ckmzie,*  who  died 
.  .  .  .,  1684.  By  his  will,  dated  at  CInnzie  30  January,  1684,  he  leaves  to  Marion 
Robsome  his  spouse,  and  their  children  Samuel,  Alexander,  and  Marie  Currowes, 
his  cows  and  stirks,  etc.  Edward  Currow  is  a  witness.  Alexander  Currow  in 
Stane  of  Terrcgles  is  cautioner.     (Vol.  5.) 

1686,  Januarv  29.  Testament  dative  and  Inventory  of  goods  of  William 
Corrow  in  Dumfries,  who  died  in  May,  1685,  given  up  by  Janet  Enslie,  his  widow, 
on  behalf  of  John  Currow,  law  fid  son  and  onl}-  e.xecutor-dative.      (Vol.  6.) 

1687,  Julv  29.  Testameut  dative  of  William  Paterson,  merchant  in  England, 
who  died  in  March,  16S7.  Given  up  by  David  Paterson  in  Laithal,  parish  of 
Ruthwell,  only  brother-german  and  nearest  of  kin  of  the  deceased. 

Inventory  valued  at  .^211  17s. 

1690,  February  7.  Testament  of  Alexander  Corrow,  tenant  to  Lord  Nithsdale, 
who  died  in  168S,  gis'en  up  by  himself  on  28  December,  1688,  and  written  and  signed 
by  Mr.  John  Kincaide,  minister  at  Terregles.  By  his  will  he  nominates  Edward 
Currow  his  brother  as  his  only  executor.  Then  he  says,  "  I  allow  and  bestowe 
ten  shillin2;s  to  Jannet  Corrow,  dochter  of  my  first  wife,  with  one  bed,  and  one 
pot,  and  one  ambrie,  and  a  kist  standing  in  the  chambre,  ane  bedding  of  clothes, 
ane  chair,"  etc. 

17J.4,  October  8.  Testament  of  James' Corrie  of  Speddoch,  merchant  in  and 
late  Provost  of  Dumfries,  given  up  by  himself  on  4  October,  1744.  The  Inventory 
is  given  up  by  his  executors  Joseph  Corrie,  town  clerk,  James  Gilchrist,  merchant, 
and  Janet  Goldie,  the  widow,  as  curators  for  the  children  Thomas,  Archibald,  and 
Huo'h  Corrie.  He  mentions  his  deceased  son  James,  provided  for  in  his  will 
drawn  up  in  1734,  but  now  revoked.  He  bequeathed  his  household  plenishing  and 
silver  plate  to  his  wife,  and  all  his  moveable  goods,  gear,  money,  etc.,  to  his  sons 
Archibald  and  Hugh,  and  to  Ann,  Grizel,  Janet,  Margaret,  and  Maricni  his 
dauirhters.      He  nominates  Sir  Thomas  Gordon  of  Earlston  and  Archibald  Gordon, 

*  Mr.  W.  J.  Maxwell,  Factor  for  the  Terregles  estate,  says  that  in  the  old  Rent 
Rolls  Clunie  is  called  "  Corrie's  Clunie." 
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collector  of  Excise  in  DiimfrieSj  as  tutors  and  curators  to  his  children  Archibald 
and  Hugh,  Margaret  and  Marion. 

The  witnesses  are  Doctor  Ebenezer  Gilchrist,  physician  in  Dumfries,  William 
Corrie,  merchant  there. 

1744,  December  25.  Testament  dative  of  Thomas  Edgar  of  Reidbank,  late 
Provost  of  Dumfries,  who  died  in  September,  1739.  Given  up  bv  Helen  Edgar  his 
daughter  as  nearest  of  kin.     (No  matters  of  interest.)      (Vol.  12.) 

1753,  February  6.  Testament  dative  of  Andrew  Corrie,  elder,  in  Terreglestown, 
who  died  in  February,  1752,  given  up  by  Agnes  Dun  his  widow,  as  executrix- 
dative Adam  Corrie  in  Terreglestown  becomes  surety  for  the  executrix. 

1762,  October  14.  Testament  dative  of  Joseph  Corrie,  conjunct  Town  Clerk 
of  Dumfries,  who  died  in  Februarv,  1761.  Given  up  by  William  Corrie,  merchant 
there,  his  brothcr-german,  as  executor-dative  to  him,  as  one  of  the  Trustees  and 
factor  for  the  other  Trustees  appointed  by  Trust  Disposition  of  said  Joseph  Corrie, 
dated  31  January,  1761,  appointing  James  Philp,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty  in  Scotland,  John  Munro  of  Auchinbowy,  Hugh  Lawson,  merchant 
in  Dumfries,  and  the  said  William  Corrie.  His  children  Joseph  and  Sophia  are 
mentioned. 

Inventory  of  his  household  goods  given  at  large  valued  at  .^^329  1 8s.  stei'ling. 
(\'ol.  14.) 

1778,  October  24.  Testament  dative  of  William  Corrie  of  Reidbank,  merchant 
in  Dumfries,  who  died  17  April,  1777.  Given  up  by  Edgar  Corrie,  now  of  Reid- 
bank, merchant  in  Liverpool,  onlv  son  and  heir  of  the  said  William  Corrie. 

Inventory  valued  at  .^1362  2S.  4d.  sterling.      (Vol.  16.) 

The  Testament,  Testamentary,  and  Inventory  of  the  goods  which  pertained  to 
the  deceased  John  Corrie  of  the  town  of  Dumfries,  in  the  County  of  Dumfries  in 
North  Britain,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  who  died  in  January  last :  Given  up  by 
his  executors,  viz.,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Ewart,  minister  at  Troqueir;  Edgar  Corrie 
and  William  Ewart,  both  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  merchants  ;  Samuel  Mitchelson 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  principal  Clerks  of  Session;  Hugh  Corrie  of 
the  said  city  of  Edinburgh,  W.S. ;  James  Turner  of  the  town  of  Dumfries,  dealer  in 
Stockens;  George  Maxwell  of  Carruchan,  and  WeKvood  Maxwell  of  Barncleugh, 
Esquires,  appointed  by  Deed  of  Settlement  of  date  7  November,  1789.  By  the 
said  Deed  of  Settlement  he  dispones  to  his  executors,  or  any  three  of  them  while 
so  many  are  alive  being  declared  to  be  a  quorum,  in  trust  for  the  uses  after  men- 
tioned :  All  lands,  heritage,  etc.,  viz.,  "  In  the  first  place  in  payment  of  my  death- 

o  o 
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bed  and  funcra!  expenses  :  Secondly,  in  defravin<i  the  expenses  of  their  management : 
Thirdly,  in  payment  of  all  just  and  lawful  debts  that  may  be  resting  owing  by  me 
at  my  death  :  Fourtlily,  in  payment  of  the  followins;  legacies  and  annuities,  viz., 
to  the  said  Mr.  John  Ewart  my  brother-in-lasv  and  Mary  Ewart  or  Corrie  his 
wife,  and  survivor  of  my  said  brother  and  sister,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  :  also  to 
my  niece  Marion  Ewart,  daughter  of  my  said  sister,  now  spouse  to  Doctor  John 
Gilchrist  of  Spedoch,  Physician  in  Dumfries,  the  sum  of  ^'',50  :  also  to  my  nephew 
Edgar  Corrie  of  Reidbank,  merchant  in  Liverpool,  fifty  pounds  :  also  to  my  grand- 
nephew  James  Carson,  sometime  merchant  in  Charlestoun,  South  Carolina,  by 
my  niece  Agnes  or  Anne  Ewart,  fiftv  pounds  :  also  to  my  brother  Edward  Corrie 
an  annuit\-  of  seven  guineas,  to  be  paid  half-vearly  at  Martinmas  and  Whitsunday, 
beginning  the  first  half-year's  payment  at  the  first  of  these  terms  that  shall  happen 
next  after  mv  death,  and  so  forth  half-vearlv  during  all  the  days  of  the  lifetime  of  my 
said  brother,  and  which  is  to  be  in  full  of  all  he  can  ask  or  has  a  right  tc  succeed 

to  in  and  through  my  decease,  on  any  account  \\  hatever,  etc And  lastly,  it  is  my 

will  and  desire  and  express  injunction  that  the  residue  of  my  said  real  and  personal 
estate,  after  payment  of  the  sums  generally  and  particularly  before  mentioned, 
shall  be  applyed  by  the  persons  before  named  acting  as  trustees  or  executors  under 
this  Settlement  to  those  charitable  endowments  that  are  in  the  opinion  of  my  said 
Trustees  and  executors  most  generally  useful,  no  matter  where,  provided  always 
that  one-third  part  of  the  said  residue  shall  be  employed  to  such  charitable  endow- 
ments in  South  Carolina,  and  particularly  upon  John's  Island  in  said  province, 
from  whence  I  got  much  of  my  money."  At  Dumfries,  7  November,  17S9. 
John  Corrie,  servant  to  said  Hugh  Corrie,  is  a  witness. 

Confirmed  20  September,  1791.  James  Gilchrist,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  is 
cautioner.*     (Vol.  17.) 

Ayrshire  Sasixes. 

Janet  Corrie,  Ladv  Kirkmichell,  mother  of  Mr.  Lambert  Kennedy  of  Kirk- 
michell.     (Vol.  i,  fo.  134.) 

1603,  Aucrust  16.  Sasine  on  Charter  of  Alienation  by  John  Corrie  of  Kelwood, 
with  consent  of  Jean  Crawford  his  spouse,  to  George  Corrie  his  son  and  apparent 
heir  and  Margaret  Chalmer  his  future  spouse,  in  conjunct  fee  and  liferent  and  the 
heirs  male  lawfully  procreated  or  to  be  procreated  between  them,  whom  failing,  to 
the  nearest  and  lawful  heirs  male  of  the  said  George  whomsoever  heritably,  of 
8i  merkland  of  Xether  Skeldoun  and  Aird,  with   tower,  fortalice,  etc.,  lying  in 


*  The  above  yokn  Corrie,  deceased,  appears  to  have  been  recorded  as  James  Corrie, 
died  s.p.,  in  the  printed  family  pedigree  of  the  "  Houses  of  Gordon,  Corrie,  and  Goldie." 
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Kylcregis  and  shire  of  Ayr.      At   Maybnill,  4  April,    1603.      I'atrick  McIIvanc  of 
Grinitict  is  a  witness.     Sasine  on  9  July,  1603.     (Vol.  2,  fo.  218.) 

1604,  June  27.  Renunciation  by  Janet  Corrie,  relict  of  John  Kennedy  of 
Kirkniichaell,  and  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Auchinflonre,  son  lawfully  procreated  betwixt 
them,  to  Gilbert  Kennctlv,  sometime  of  Balm^Clanocjuhain,  and  Margaret  Kennedy 
his  spouse,  of  the  5  merkland  of  Attiquyn,  etc.  At  the  Garfor,  24  March,  1604. 
(Vol.,  2,  fo.  397.) 

1604,  June  2?.  Sasine  by  John  Corrie  of  Kelwod  to  James  Corrie  his  son, 
and  an  annual  rent  of  ico  nierks  out  of  the  40/-  land  of  Drumyscane,  etc.,  in 
palish  of  Kirkoswall  and  Lordship  of  Carrick.  Sasine  giyen  on  21  May,  1604. 
David  Corrie,  son  of  the  said  Laird  of  Kelwod,  is  a  witness.  (\'^ol.  2,  fo. 
405-) 

1604,  June  28.  Sasine  by  John  Corrie  of  Kelwode  to  Jean  Corrie  his 
daughter  of  an  annual  rent  of  100  merks,  to  be  uplifted  out  of  the  40  -  lands  of 
Craitrdon,  etc.,  lyins  in  parish  of  Kirkoswald.  Sasine  on  21  ^Lay,  1604.  David 
Corrie,  son  of  the  granter,  is  a  witness.     (Vol.  2,  fo.  406.) 

1604,  June  28.  Sasine  by  said  John  Corrie  to  David  Corrie  his  son  of  his 
houses,  tenements,  etc.,  lying  in  the  burgh  of  Meybole  and  lordship  of  Carrick, 
bounded  by  the  lands,  orchards,  and  houses  of  Gilbert  Ross,  Provost  of  Meybole, 
on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  and  by  the  high  road  on  the  north.  21  May,  1604. 
(Vol.  2,  fo.  407.) 

1604,  June  28.  Sasine  by  said  John  Corrie  to  Helen  Corrie  his  daughter  of 
an  annual  rent  of  ico  nierks  out  of  2  mcrcates  of  the  lands  of  Glenluchrie  in 
parish  of  Kirkoswald.  Sasine  on  21  May,  1604.  The  said  David  Corrie  is  a 
witness.     (Vol.  2,  fo.  408.) 

1604,  June  28.  Sasine  by  John  Corrie  of  Kelwod  to  Hugh  Corrie  his  son 
of  an  annual  rent  of  ico  merks  out  of  2  mercates  of  lands  of  Calquhounstoun, 
etc.,  in  parish  of  Meybole.  Sasine  on  21  May,  1604.  The  said  David  Corrie  is  a 
witness.     (Vol.  2,  fo.  410.) 

1604,  June  28.  Sasine  by  said  John  Corrie  to  Margaret  Corrie  his  daughter 
of  an  annual  rent  of  ico  merks  out  of  lands  of  Colquhounstoun,  parish  of  Meybole. 
Sasine  on  21  May,  1604.     The  said  David  Corrie  is  a  witness.     (Vol.  2,  fo.  411.) 

1604,  October  4.  David  Corrie,  son  of  John  Corrie  of  Kelwod,  is  attorney 
for  the  Earl  of  Cassills,  and  George  Corrie,  younger,  of  Kelwod  is  a  witness. 
(Vol.  2,  fo.  459.) 
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1604,  October  4.  Sasinc  on  Precept  by  John,  Larl  of  Cassills^  to  John  Corrie 
of  Kelwod  and  Jean  Crawfoni  his  spouse,  of  the  S  merklands  of  Nether  Skeldoun, 
etc.  At  the  place  of  Inch,  2'  April,  1601.  Sasine  nu  30  Aug  1st,  1604.  George 
Corrie,  yonna:er,  of  Kelwod  is  a  witness,  and  David  Corrie,  son  of  said  John,  is  his 
attornev.      (Vol.  2,  fo.  460.) 

1604,  October  5.  Sasine  on  Precept  by  John  Corrie  of  Kelwod  and  Jean 
Crawford  his  sponse,  to  Alexander  Kennedy  of  Drumnellane  and  Margaret  Ken- 
nedy his  spouse,  in  life-rent,  and  John  Kennedy  their  son^  his  heirs  and  assignees 
heritably,  of  the  ^^  land  of  Thornastoun,  with  mansion  in  parish  of  Kirkoswald. 
At  Thornastoun,  14  May,  1601.  John  Corrie,  servant  to  the  granter^  and  George 
Corrie,  his  son  and  heir-apparent,  are  witnesses.  Sasinc  on  29  August,  1604. 
(Vol.  2,  fo.  461.) 

1604,  October  16.  Reversion  by  Alexander  Kennedy  of  Drumnellane  and 
Margaret  Kennedy  his  spouse,  to  John  Corrie  of  Kelwod  and  Jean  Crawford  his 
spouse,  of  the  ^'5  land  of  Thornastoun,  etc.,  in  parish  of  Kirkoswald.  At  Drum- 
nellane, 17  September,  1604.      (Vol.  2,  fo.  468.) 

1621,  March  6.  Sasine  on  Charter  by  John  Mcllvaue  of  Grymett  to  David 
Corrie  in  Corswell,  as  attorney  for  Anne  Corrie  his  sister,  future  spouse  of  the 
said  John  Mcllane,  of  4  mercates  of  the  lands  of  Grymett,  lying  in  parish  of 
Straitton  and  Earldom  of  Carrick.  At  Maybole,  19  January,  162 1.  John  Corrie, 
lawful  son  and  apparent  heir  of  George  Corrie  of  Kelwod,  and  David  Corrie, 
brother-germ  an  of  the  said  George,  are  witnesses.  Sasine  on  20  January,  1621. 
(Vol.  2,  fo.  130.) 

1622,  February  2.  Sasine  on  Charter  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Melrose,  to  George 
Corrie  of  Kelwod  and  Marsaret  Chalmers  his  spouse,  and  the  survivor  of  them  in 
conjunct  fee,  and  the  heirs  lawfully  procreated  or  to  be  procreated  between  them, 
whom  failing,  to  the  heirs  and  assignees  of  the  said  George  whomsoever,  of  5i 
mercates  of  the  lands  of  Fischertoun,  with  pertinents  lying  in  Lordship  of  Monk- 
land.  At  Edinburgh,  8  June,  1621.  Sasine  on  5  January,  1622.  (Vol.  2, 
fo.  2S8.) 

1622,  July  iS.  Sasine  on  Charter  of  Alienation  to  John  Kennedy  of  Kirk- 
michaell  and  Janet  Corrie  his  spouse,  in  conjunct  fee,  and  to  Gilbert  Kennedy  their 
son  and  his  heirs  male  heritably,  by  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  BalnT^CIonoquhen  and 
Margaret  Kennedy  his  spouse,  of  the  40,  -  land  of  Drummoir,  with  pertinents.  At 
Glentig,  20  May,  1567.     Sasine  given  on  30  May,  1622.     (\'ol.  2,  to.  ^j;^-) 
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1623,  Febraarv  24.  Sasiiie  on  Charter  bv  George  Corrie  of  KeKvod  and 
Margaret  Chalmer  liis  spouse,  to  James  Blair  of  Middle  Auchindrane,  of  ji 
mercates  of  the  lands  of  Fischertoun.  At  Ayr,  14  November,  1622.  John 
Mcllvane  of  Grymnct  is  a  uitness.  Sasine  given  on  21  February,  1623.  (Vol.  2, 
fo.  474.) 

1623,  August  30.  Sasine  on  Charter  of  Alienation  bv  George  Corrie  of 
Kelwod,  ssith  consent  of  John  Corrie  his  eldest  lawful  son,  to  John  Mcllvaue  of 
Griimmate,  of  the  lands  of  Auldcragoche,  Monteoche,  Craigintailzie,  and  Dowmaine, 
extending  to  j^'j  lands  in  the  parish  of  Stratoun  and  bailliary  of  Carrick.  At 
Edinburgh,  16  December,  1622.  Sasine  given  on  31  Julv,  1623.  (\'ol.  2, 
fo.  542.) 

Barganv.  Seisin  of  a  tenement  in  Ayr,  near  the  tenement  formerly  of  the 
Laird  of  Kelwood,  now  of  Robert  Ranken,  i  July,  15S5 — "John  Rankine  his 
eldest  brother,  and  Helene  Corrie  his  moder,  and  Petir  Hamilton  now  his  spouse." 
At  Ayr,  6  October,  1591.  Viz.,  Robert  Rankine,  younger,  sone  to  umquhile 
Robert  Rankene,  burges  of  the  said  burgh  (Ayr). 


Services  of  Heirs,  ijco — 1799- 

172S,  June  4.  William  Corrie,  to  his  father  James  Corrie,  Minister  at 
Hoddam,  Heir-General.     Registered  i  July,  1728. 

1734,  November  14.  Isobcl  Corrie  (or  Bell),  widow  of  James  Corrie,  Minister 
at  Hoddam,  to  her  mother  Agnes  Bell,  widow  of  William  Bell  of  Crowdyknow. 
Heir- Portioner -General. 

1735,  Julv  24.  Isobel  Corrie  (or  Bell),  widow  of  James  Corrie,  Minister  at 
Hoddam,  to  her  mother  Agnes  Bell,  who  died  ....  .734.  Heir-Portioner- 
Special  in  7C0  inerks  over  one-half  of  Minskay  and  Risphill,  Dumfriesshire. 
Registered  31  July,  1735. 

1754,  March  26.  Thomas  Corrie,  to  his  father  James  Corrie  of  Speddoch, 
late  Provost  of  Dumfries,  who  died  November,  1752.  Heir-Special  in  Newlands, 
Meikie,  Intjlistown,  Craiglev,  West  Quarter,  and  Summershiells,  Kirkcudbright- 
shire.    Registered  27  April,  1734. 

1 76 1,  February  28.  Archibald  Corrie,  to  his  father  James  Corrie  of  Speddoch, 
lately  Provost  of  Dumfries.      Heir-General.     Registered  15  August,  1761. 
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1761,  February  28.  William  Corrie,  Merchant  in  Dumfries,  to  his  father 
Joseph  Corrie,  Town  Clerk  of  Dumfries.  Heir-General.  Registered  15  August, 
1761. 

1765,  February  16.  Archibald  Corrie,  to  his  brother  Thomas  Corrie,  son  of 
James  Corrie  of  Speddoch.     Heir-General. 

177c,  August  24.  EdiTar  Corrie,  to  his  mother  Helen  Edgar,  wife  of  William 
Corrie,  Merchant  in  Dumfries.  Heir  of  Line  and  Provision-General.  Registered 
30  August,  1770. 

1773,  August  20.  Joseph  Corrie,  to  his  father  Joseph  Corrie,  Writer  in 
Dumfries.  Heir-Special  in  the  superiority  of  the  lands  of  Aurhenfranco  in  the 
parish  of  Lochrutton,  Kirkcudbrightshire.     Registered  4  September,  1773. 

1783,  February  12.  Joseph  Corrie,  Merchant,  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  to 
his  uncle  James  Philp  of  Greenlaw,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  who  died  May, 
1782.  Heir-Portioner-Special  in  Greenlaw,  Dalmare,  etc.,  and  in  13,000  merks 
over  Glencorse,  Edinburghshire.     Registered  5  April,  1783. 

1783,  February  12.  Joseph  Corrie,  above  designed,  to  his  uncle  James  Philp 
of  Greenlaw,   Judge  of  the  Admiralty   Court.     Heir-Portioner-Gencral.     5  April, 

'783- 

1798,  May  ij.  John  Corrie  in  Gallaberry,  to  his  great-grand-uncle  John 
Wallace  in  Backside.     Heir-Portioner-General.     Registered  6  June,  1798. 

1798,  August  10.  Ediiar  Corrie  of  Redbank,  Merchant  in  Liverpool,  to  his 
father  William  Corrie  of  Redbank,  Merchant,  Dumfries.  Heir-General.  Regis- 
tered 13  October,  1798. 


Burgh  Register  of  Deeds.* 

Searched  first  volume,  from  16S5— 1693,  with  following  results  :— 
1686,  January  12.     Bond  by  W^illiam  Corrow,  merchant  burgess  of  Dumfries, 
as  principal,  and  Mark  Whyte,  merchant  there,  as  cautioner,  to  Thomas  Richardson, 
merchant,  treasurer  of  the  said  burgh,  for  410  merks.     At  Dumfries,  6  November, 
1684. 


Begin  16S5  onwards. 
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1693,  -April  8.  Bond  by  John  Irving,  elder,  George  Johnston  and  John 
Reid,  merchants  in  Diinifries,  to  William  Corrie,  merchant,  indueJler  in  Aken- 
skew,  or  to  John  Corrie  his  eldest  lawful  son,  for  ■^183  5s.  8d.  sterling.  At 
Dumfries,  31  July,  16SS. 


Book  for  recording  Charters  of  Tenements  of  Land  in   the    Burgh 
OF  Dumfries,  holden  burgage  1677 — 1700. 

Charter  by  inter  alios  John  I'aterson  and  James  Corrie,  bailies  of  Dumfries, 
whereby  the  dispone  a  waste  ground  and  ruinous  fore  tenement  of  land  in  the  said 
burgh  of  Dumfries,  above  the  Market  Cross  thereof,  bounded  as  therein  described, 
to  William  Copland  of  Collision  and  John  Sharp  of  Hoddom  equallv  and  pro- 
portionally, paying  therefor  yearly  service  of  burgh  10  shillings  Scots,  conform  to 
Act  of  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  therein  referred  to.  At  Dumfries,  30  Auo-ust, 
1714.     (Folio  25.) 

Charter  in  favour  of  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in  Dumfries,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  by  Elizabeth  McKittrick,  relict  of  Stephen  Irving,  late  bailie  of  Dum- 
fries, and  others  of  the  foresaid  subjects.     (Folio  26.) 

Register  of  Deeds  in  Sheriff  Clerk's  Office,   171 5  onwards. 

1720,  October  25.  Bond  by  George  Corrie  in  Bank  of  Hoddom,  to  Mr. 
James  Corrie,  minister  at  Hoddom,  for  ife'606  12s.  4d.  At  Luce,  14  December, 
1713.  John  Corrie  in  Milneflat,  and  George  Corrie,  servitor  of  the  granter,  are 
witnesses. 

1722,  October  10.  Bond  by  David  Corrie,  younger,  in  Amesfield  Place,  to 
Janet  Johnston,  servitrix  to  Andrew  Miller  in  Heckethill,  for  ^£'16  Scots.  At 
Hecketh.ill,  20  November,  1721. 

T724,  June  6.  Bond  by  George  Maxwell  of  Carnesalloch  and  Robert 
Ferguson  of  Isle  to  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in  Dumfries,  for  =^50  sterling.  At 
Dumfries,  2  February,  1720. 

1724,  June  6.  Assignation  by  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in  Dumfries,  to  Grissell 
Corrie,  relict  of  Hugh  Lawson,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  his  sister,  of  ^50  sterling, 
contained  in  the  foresaid  bond,  and  also  other  ^50  in  bond,  granted  by  Thomas 
Gordon,  younger,  of  Earleston,  dated  21  January  last,  to  the  said  Joseph.  At 
Dumfries,  16  August,  1721.  James  Corrie,  merchant,  late  Provost  of  Dumfries, 
is  a  witness. 
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1725,  January  2.  Bond  bv  Andrew  Corrie  in  Lockcrben  in  the  parish  of 
Closebuni  to  \\'iliiam  Porter  in  Duncow  for  ..^3  13s.  sterUng.  At  Dumfries, 
I  August,  1722. 

1725,  February  3.  Bond  by  Homer  Maxwell  of  Newlands  to  John  Corrie  in 
Bankfoot  of  Dalswinton  for  ,^'50.     At  Roads  of  Dalswinton,  14  January,  1721. 

1725,  July  15.  Submission  by  George  Corrie  in  Bank  of  Hoddom  and  John 
Corrie  there,  his  brother-gennan,  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Andrew  Clark,  minister 
at  Tundergairth,  and  Mr.  James  Currie,  minister  at  Hoddani,  arbiters  chosen  by 
said  parties.  At  W^hitehill,  17  August,  1724;  Decreet  given  at  Law  18  August, 
1724,  for  settling  their  differences.  George  Currie  in  Luse  is  witness  to  the 
Decreet. 

1735,  October  27.  Bond  by  John  Henderson  of  Thorniwhat  to  James  Corrie, 
merchant,  present  Provost  of  Dumfries,  for  infefting  the  said  James  in  an  annual 
rent  of  ^i  9s.  3d.  sterling,  in  security  of  a  debt  of  ,^29  5s.  At  Newmains, 
4  Julv,  1724.     Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in  Dumfries,  is  a  witness. 


Terregles  Kirk  Session  Records. 

Samuel  Corrie,  13  February,  1714. 

John  Corrie  in  Colledge,  1716-17. 

Samuel  Curraw  and  John  Curraw  in  College,  17 18. 

William  Currie  and  Mary  Kollock,  married  25  March,  1731,  in  Terregles 
Kirk. 

Alex.  Swan  in  Aikiebush,  Samuel  Curraw,  and  Adam  Curraw,  members  Kirk 
Session  9  May,  1731. 

"A  Terregles  Kirk  complaint  by  W""  Harberton,  6"'  April,  1732,  before  the 
following  witnesses:  John  Harberton  of  Terreglestown,  and  his  wife;  Adam 
Curraw;   M'' Mack,  minister;  Ale.x.  Swan  ;  Sam'  Curraw.-" 

Nathaniel  Corrie,  tenant  in  Kirkland  of  Irongray,  1743. 

Harbertson  in  Hallniire,  1750. 

John  Corrie,  Elder  in  Kirk. 

Adam  Corrie,  Kirk  Session  Clerk. 


Bailie  William  Corrie's  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council 
Book  (Dumfries  Burgh  Records). 

Elected  burgess  14  February,  1698. 
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Baillie  William  Corric,  4  October,  1703. 

William  Corrie,  late  Baillie,  present  at  a  meetina;  10  Februarv,  1708  (probably 
as  a  councillor).     His  own  signature  is  entered  after  a  meeting  on  30  September,  1 706. 

Baillie  Corrie,  Convener,  4  October,  1708. 

Also  William  Curror,  i  October,  16S0;  James  Curror,  merchand,  1682;  and 
James  Corrie,  elected  Councillor  25  September,  1709. 


Register  of  Sasijjes  for  the  Shires  of  Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright, 

1617    ONWARDS. 

1624,  December  26.     James  Corrie  of  Cowgirth  is  witness  to  a  Deed.     (Vol.  2.) 

1633,  January  ig.     Daniel  Corrie  in  Sandbed  is  witness  to  Sasine. 

1634,  November  14.     Robert  Corrie  in  Smythstoun  is  witness  to  a  Sasine. 

1635,  January  3.  Sasine  in  favour  of  Margaret  Corrie,  spouse  of  Adam  Murray 
of  Gilfit,  in  the  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Gilht  in  the  parish  of  Moffat, 

Protoc<jl  Books  in  the  Town  Clerk's  Office,  Edinburgh. 

1588,  June  13.  Sasine  to  Simon  Corrie  and  Helen  Gill  alias  MacGill  his 
spouse,  in  an  annual-rer.t  of  ^^10  out  of  lands  of  the  said  Simon  on  the  north  side 
of  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  near  the  Castle  Hill.  (Protocol  Book  of 
Alexander  Guthrie,  Town  Clerk,  vol.  5,  fo.  146.) 

1595-6,  Janivary  22.  Sasine  to  John  Corrie,  now  of  Kelwode,  of  a  tenement 
of  the  late  Georsre  Corrie  of  Kelwode  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tolbooth  of  the 
burgh  of  Edinburgh.     {Ibid.,  vol.  10,  fo.  12.) 

Notes  of  Search,  Dumfries  Inhibitions,  1656 — 1700. 

1679,  August  25.  Horning  at  the  instance  of  Gavine  Browne  of  Bishoptoun, 
as  factor  appointed  by  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  for  uplifting  the  rents  of 
the  baronv  of  Duncow,  against  inter  alios  William  Corrie  in  Quarrellwood,  as 
executor  at  least  intromitter  with  the  goods  and  gear  of  umquhile  John  Corie  his 
father,  and  for  himself,  for  not  payment  of  the  price  of  certain  victual  extending  to 
^£"53  is.  4d.  conform  to  Decreet  obtained  at  the  instance  of  the  said  Gavin  against 
them,  of  date  24  September,  1678.  Signeted  10  April,  1679;  executed  7  August, 
1679. 
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1695,  January  23.  Horning  at  the  instance  of  John  Richardson,  merchant 
in  Dumfries,  against  Robert  Short,  wright  in  Burranie,  as  principal,  and  George 
Corrie  in  Kirkgreen  as  cautioner,  for  not  fuifiling  of  their  bond  of  4  December, 
1673,  etc.     Signeted  21  July,  1693;  execution  12  January,  169J. 


Notes  of  Search  in  Burgh  Records  of  Dumfries. 


■  ■ .  Register  of  Sasines. 

Searched  Volume  from  1632 — 1654;  found  no  Corries. 
Searched  Volume  from  1639 — 1649;  found  no  Corries. 
Searched  Cuningham's  Protocol  Book  from  1640 — 1642;  found  no  Corries. 

Sasine  on  Precept  of  Clare  Constat  to  Alexander  Glover,  burgess  of  Dumfries, 
as  eldest  lawful  son  and  nearest  heir  of  the  late  Robert  Glover,  notary  burgess 
there,  of  that  tenement  and  yard  in  Lochmabengate,  sometime  pertaining  to 
umquhile  Symeon  Grahame,  and  now  to  Robert  Graham,  Provost  of  Dumfries, 
lying  between  the  tenement  and  yard  sometime  belonging  to  Edward  Gillespie, 
and  now  to  Thomas  Irving  on  the  east,  the  tenement  and  yard  called  "  Corrie's 
Yard,"  now  belonging  to  John  McMyn  on  the  west,  and  the  High  Street  on  the 
north  and  south.     Sasine  given  on  18  March,  1658.      (Folio  89.) 

John  Corrie  in  Kellwod  is  witness  to  a  Sasine  granted  to  John  Tait,  merchant 
in  Hexham.*     (Folio  13.) 

Sasine  on  Disposition  by  William  Wallace,  merchant,  lawful  son  of  the  late 
Robert  Wallace,  merchant  burgess  of  Dumfries,  to  William  Curror,  merchant 
burgess  thereof,  and  Janet  EnsUe  his  spouse,  whereby  he  sells  to  them  that  tene- 
ment of  land  within  the  said  burgh,  in  the  Rottenraw  thereof,  bounded  by  the 
tenement  of  un.quhile  John  Enslie,  flesher,  on  the  east,  etc.  Disposition  dated 
16,  and  Sasine  given  on  18  December,  1675.     (Folio  171.) 

William  Curror,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  appears  as  a  witness  to  a  Sasine  on 
20  December,  1675.     (Folio  183.) 

1675,  January  4.  Sasine  on  2  December,  1680.  Nathaniel  Gordon,  brother- 
german  of  the  said  Robert,  and  Rodger  Corrie  in  Airds  are  witnesses. 

*  In  Terregles  Kirkyard  is  the  grave  of  Mary  Corrie,  spouse  to  James  Teat,  also 
mentioned  in  Terregles  Kirk  Sessions  Record,  who  died  1708,  aged  26. 
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i680j  November  29.  John  Corrie,  merchant  in  Burranes,  is  bailie  to  a  Sasine.* 
(\'ol.  3.) 

Sasine  on  Disposition  by  John  Coupland,  late  bailie  of  Dumfries,  to  William 
Corrow,  merchant  burgess  of  the  said  burgh,  and  Janet  Enslie  his  spouse,  and 
their  heirs,  in  that  yard  and  barnstead  lying  in  the  said  burgh  near  the  Townheid 
port.  Disposition  dated  18  February,  and  Sasine  given  on  2  May,  16S1. 
(Folio  335.) 

1684,  June  1.     Adam  Corrie,  in  place  of  Castlemilk,  is' witness  to  a  Sasine. 

1684,  December  8.  John  Corrie  in  Comstoun  is  witness  to  an  Heritable 
Bond  contained  in  Sasine  given  on  4  December,  1684.  Bond  dated  20  November, 
J  684. 

1694,  November  i.  Sasine  Jannat  Corrie  in  the  lands  of  Knokhill,  and  two 
Sasiiies  in  favour  of  Andrew  Johnston  of  Knokhill. 

1^95,  December  3.  Sasine  William  Corie  in  Auchinskeir,  in  an  annual- 
rent  of  ,€60  out  of  lands  of  Stepfoord,  etc. 

1696,  February  21.  Sasine  produced  by  George  Corie  in  Hoddoun  in  favour 
of  Walter  Bell  in  lands  of  Tarbeckhill. 

1698,  March  4.  Sasine  given  in  by  William  Corry,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  in 
favour  of  David  Johnston  in  FouUraw  in  life-rent,  and  John  and  William  Johnstons 
his  children  in  fee,  for  two  parts,  and  James  Johnston  in  Mearcleughhead  and 
Jean  Johnston  his  spouse  in  life-rent,  and  Janet  Johnston  their  daughter  in  fee, 
a  third  part  in  an  annual-rent  of  jf  120  out  of  lands  of  Heslibrae. 

1709,  December  3.  Discharge  and  Renunciation  and  Grant  of  Redemption 
by  John  Corrie,  eldest  lawful  sone  to  the  deceast  William  Corrie,  late  Baylie  of 
Dumfries,  in  favour  of  M^  John  Henderson  of  Breadholme,  heretable  proprietor  of 
the  lands  of  Nether  Broomrig  and  Stepfoord,  of  the  sum  of  1000  pounds  Scots. 

1 7 10,  June  30.  Seasine  in  favour  of  M'  James  Corrie,  minister  at  Hoddam, 
of  the  lands  lying  and  bounded  in  maner  therin   mentioned,  comprehending   the 


*  On  one  tombstone  in  Garwald  Kirkyard,  ten  miles  from  DuiTifries,  is  the  following 
inscription  :  "  Corrie,  died  7  Nov.,  1663  ;  Wdliam  Corries,  died  20  Feb.,  1690,  of  age  A  100 
years  ;  William  Corrie  in  Burens,  died  20  Jan.,  1703,  of  age  21  years  ;  John  Come,  Elder, 
in  Burance,  died  3  Jan.,  17 17,  of  age  90  years." 
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lands  of  Birkbank,  Williamwood,  and  of  the  lands  of  Brockfoot,  and  pertinents 
lying  within  the  burgh  and  territories  of  the  burgh  of  Annand  parish  therof  and 
Stewartry  of  Annandale. 

August  10.  Disposition  and  Discharge  of  Revertion  in  favour  of  John  Corrie, 
merchant  in  Coliedge  of  Linclouden,  and  Isoble  Herries  his  spouse  and  John 
Corrie  their  sone,  of  the  lands  of  Mossope  and  pertinents  lying  w  ithin  the  parish 
of  Terragles  and  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Seasine  in  favours  of  John  Corrie,  merchant  in  ColledgL-  of  Lynclouden,  and 
Isoble  Herries*  his  spouse,  in  life-rent,  and  John  Corrie  their  son  in  fee,  of  the 
lands  of  Mossope  lying  within  the  parish  of  Terragles  and  Stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright. 

1722,  November  22.  Seasin  in  favour  of  Isobell  Bell,  spouse  to  M''  James 
Corrie,  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Hoddom,  in  life-rent  during  all  the  days  of  her  life 
of  the  lands  of  Cleughhead,  and  land  heads,  etc.,  lying  within  the  parish  of  Annam, 
Stewartry  of  Annandaill,  and  Sherefdom  of  Dumfries. 

1723,  July  16.  Seasin  in  favour  of  Janet  Corrie,  spouse  to  John  Corrie, 
portioner  of  Coliedge,  in  lyf-rent,  and  for  her  life-rent  use  during  all  the  days  of  her 
lyf-time  after  his  decease  in  case  she  survived  him,  of  his  portion  of  land  in  Coliedge 
of  Lincluden  called  Herressis  land,  with  pertinents  thereof  lying  within  the  parish 
of  Tarragles  and  Stuartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

1724,  March  2.  Sasine  upon  an  absolute  Disposition  from  Joseph  Corrie, 
Town  Clerk  of  Dumfries,  as  having  commission  for  that  effect  in  manner  therein 
mentioned  from  John  Corrie  of  Carmarthen  in  South  Britain,  in  favour  of  David 
Bean,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  of  4  acres  of  land  called  Moss-side  or  Mossop  and 
others  therein  mentioned  {3  acres  in  Pease  croft,  10  acres  of  the  Mains  of  Coliedge, 
etc.),  "  all  lying  in  the  parish  of  Terregles  &c  Stuarty  of  Kirkcudbright." 

"  Comfeared  John  Edgar,  wheelwright  in  Coliedge,  as  baily  in  that  part,  of 
John  Corrie  of  Carmarthen  in  South  Britain,  son  &c  heir  of  the  deceased  John 
Corrie,  some  time  of  Carmarthen,  merchant,  and  of  Joseph  Corrie,  Town  Clerk  of 
Dumfries,  factor  ic  commissioner  specially  constituted  &  appointed  by  the  said 
John  Corrie,  now  of  Carmarthen,"  for  infefting  David  Bean  in  the  lands  of  Moss- 
side  or  Mossop  and  others,  as  disponed  to  him  by  the  said  John  Corrie. 

•  Isobelle  Herries,  spimse  of  John  Corrie  in  College,  died  1719,  aged  66;  buried  in 
Terregles  Kirkyard. 
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1724,  August  20.  Seasin  in  favour  of  James  Corrie,  merchant,  I'rovost  of 
Dumfries,  of  ane  yearly  amuial-rent  furth  of  the  lands  of  Thoruiewhat,  lying  within 
the  parish  of  Lockmabcn,  Stcuartry  of  Aiuiandale,  and  Sherefdom  of  Dumfries. 

1724,  October  19.  Sasine  on  Disposition  by  John  Smith,  only  lawful  son 
and  heir  of  the  deceased  John  Smith,  sometime  merchant  traveller  in  Encrland, 
thereafter  in  Castlemilktoun,  with  consent  of  Nicolas  Bell  his  mother,  to  James 
Corrie,  present  Provost  of  Dumfries,  Andrew  Crosbie  and  William  Thomson, 
merchants  there,  Hugh  Fraser,  Common  Clerk  there,  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  there, 
and  John  Dalzell  of  Fairgirth,  of  that  tenement  and  dwelling-house,  with  yard  and 
pertinents,  lying  near  the  Kirkgate  Port  of  the  said  burgh,  sometime  possessed  by 
James  Veitch  and  Robert  Crocket  there.  Disposition  dated  13  August,  1724, 
and  Sasine  given  on  19  October,  1724.      (Folio  77.) 

1725,  August  17.  Seasin  in  favour  of  M'  James  Corrie,  minister  at  Hoddam, 
of  ane  yearly  annual-rent  to  be  uplyfted  furth  of  the  lands  of  Brvdekirk,  Broom- 
lands,  and  others  lying  within  the  parish  of  ...  .  and  Luse,  and  Regality  of 
Neudalgarnock. 

1725,  November  13.  Sasine  on  Disposition  by  John  Lindsay  of  Mains, 
eldest  lawful  son  and  heir  served  to  the  late  William  Lindsay  of  Mains,  to  Joseph 
Corrie,  writer  in  Dumfries,  of  an  @  rent  of  ^^78  Scots,  furth  of  a  tenement  ot 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  fore  street  of  the  said  burgh.  Disposition  dated 
16  October,  and  Sasine  given  on  13  November,  1725.     (Folio  87.) 

1725,  November  27.  Seasin  in  favour  of  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in  Dumfries, 
of  ane  yearly  annual-rent  of  threescore  eighteen  pounds  Scots,  furth  of  the  lands  ot 
Kilwhannady,  etc. 

1726,  October  i.  Seasin  in  favour  of  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in  Dumfries, 
of  all  and  liaill  the  said  5  merkland  of  Heithat  and  Brandrig,  lying  in  the  parish  of 
Huton,  Regality  and  Stuartry  of  Annandaill,  and  Sherefdom  of  Dumfries. 

1726,  October  i.  Seasin  in  favour  of  Christopher  Corrie,  son  of  the  deceast 
William  Corrie  of  Heithat,*  of  the  5  merkland  of  Heithat  and  Brandrigs,  lying 
within  the  parish  of  Hutoun,  Steuartry  of  Annandale,  and  Sherefdom  of  Dumfries. 

*  In  Corrie  Kirkyard  is  the  grave  of  (apparently)  two  other  sons  of  the  above  William 
Corrie,  the  dates  of  death  being  1712  and  1720.  The  stone  has  the  Corrie  arms  upon  it. 
It  would  seem  by  the  next  seasin  that  Joseph  Corrie  had  seasin  of  Heithat,  but  no  record 
has  been  found  to  shew  whether  the  two  families  were  related.  It  is  curious  that  both, 
seasins  bear  the  same  date. 
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1726,  December  5.  Sasine  on  Disposition  by  John  Rule,  merchant  in  Dum- 
fries, to  Robert  Edgar,  Joseph  Corrie,  Robert  Boyd,  and  Alexander  Mean,  writers 
in  Dumfries,  Trustees  for  the  Creditors  of  the  said  John  Rule,  of  his  acre  of 
meadow  and  half  acre  of  land  sometime  pertaining  to  the  late  Thomas  Welsh, 
messenger,  thereafter  to  Robert  Rule,  the  said  John's  grandfather,  and  thereafter 
to  John  Rule,  surgeon  apothecary  in  Dumfries,  his  father,  lying  in  that  part  of  the 
said  burgh  called  Pundfallburn.  Disposition  dated  3  November,  and  Sasine  given 
on  5  December,  1726.     (Folio  103.) 

1727,  August  I.  Sasine  on  Disposition  by  Francis  Raulston,  merchant  in 
Dumfries,  with  consent  of  Mary  Burnet  his  spouse,  to  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in 
Dumfries,  his  Trustee,  of  a  tenement  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  High  Street 
near  the  Southgate  port  of  the  said  burgh.  Disposition  dated  13  May,  and  Sasine 
given  on  22  July,  1727.     (Folio  in.) 

1728,  August  2.  James  Corrie,  late  Provost  of  Dumfries,  is  a  witness. 
{Folio  149.) 

1728,  August  2.  Sasine  on  Disposition  bv  William  Copland  of  Colliston, 
eldest  lawful  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  John  Copland,  late  Provost  of  Dumfries, 
to  James  Corrie,  merchant,  late  Provost  there,  of  that  acre  called  "  Fruid's 
Gutter,"  in  the  territory  of  tlie  said  burgh,  bounded  as  therein  described.  Dis- 
position dated  24  September,  1725,  and  Sasine  given  on  2  August,  1728.  Joseph 
Corf^ie,  writer  in  Dumfries,  is  a  witness.     (Folio  130.) 

1728,  September  24.  Seasin  in  favours  of  Thomas  Edgar,  late  Provost  of 
Dumfries,  in  life-rent,  and  of  Helen  Edgar  his  eldest  lawful  daughter,  of  the  lands 
called  Betwixt  the  Waters,  comprehending  the  lands  therein  mentioned,  and  also  an 
annual-rent  of  50  pounds  to  be  uplifted  furth  of  the  lands  in  favour  of  Janet  Reid, 
spouse  to  said  Thomas  Edgar,  during  all  the  davs  of  her  life-time. 

1728,  December  19.  Discharge  and  Renunciation  bv  James  Corrie,  Provost  of 
Dumfries,  John  Euart,  John  and  Francis  Johnstons,  bailies  thereof,  and  others,  to 
John  Morrison  of  Mekle  Culloch,  dated  i8th  of  this  instant,  of  ane  yearly-annual-rent 
upliftable  furth  of  his  7  merkiand  and  half  merkland  of  Mekle  Culloch,  lying  within 
the  parish  of  Urr  and  Stuartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

1730,  May  18.  Seasin  in  favour  of  James  Corrie,  merchant.  Provost  of 
Dumfries,  of  the  lands  of  Greskine  and  Mallinshaw,  etc.,  lying  within  the  parish  of 
Moflat  and  Stuartry  of  Annandale. 

1730,  November  24.  Discharge  and  Renun(Matioii  granted  by  Robert  Edgar^ 
writer  in  Dumfries,  and  Marion  Johnston,  spouse  to  George  Johnston  of  Elshie- 
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shields,  of  the  lands  of  Greskine  and  MoIIinshaw,  sold  bv  him  to  James  Corrie,  lat*^ 
Provost  of  Dumfries,  and  his  other  lands  lying  in  and  about  the  parish  of  Lochmaben, 
sold  by  him  to  John  Henderson,  younger,  of  Broadholme.     Dated  14th  of  this  inst. 

1 731,  April  j.  Discharge  and  Renunciation  by  Thomas  Edgar,  present 
Provost  of  Dumfries,  and  James  Corrie,  late  Provost  thereof,  to  Robert  McBrair, 
messenger  there,  of  an  annual-rent  of  jfe'2  os.  7  id.  sterling,  out  of  two  tenements 
lying  without  the  Southgate  port  of  Dumfries. 

1731,  May  14.  Sasiue  of  an  annual-rent  of  ^■'15  sterli?ig  to  be  uplifted  forth 
of  half  a  tenement  of  houses  in  the  Fleshmarket  of  Dumfries,  and  furth  of  a  tene- 
ment in  Rottenraw  thereof,  to  James  Corrie,  merchant,  late  Provost  of  Dumfries, 
by  virtue  of  two  heritable  bonds  granted  by  William  Enslic,  wriirht  in  Dumfries,  to 
James  and  Sarah  Murrays  at  Mearisfoot,  and  a  disposition  thereof  bv  them  to  the 
said  James  Corrie. 

1731,  June  19.  Seasin  in  favour  of  Thomas  Edgar,  present  Provost  of 
Dumfries,  of  ane  yearly  annual-rent  furth  of  the  lands  of  Over  and  Nether 
Drummuirs. 

1 73 1,  July  2.  Discharge  and  Renunciation  granted  by  Thomas  Edgar  of 
Reidbank,  present  Provost  of  Dumfries,  to  Sir  Robert  Greirson  of  Lag,  Baronet, 
and  William  Greirson  his  eldest  lawful  son,  of  annual-rents  furth  of  the  lands  of 
Over  and  Nether  Drunimoirs,  lying  within  the  parish  of ...  .  and  sherefdom  of 
Dumfries,  and  others  mentioned  therein.     Dated  30  October  last. 

1731,  July  2.  Seasin  in  favour  of  Thomas  Edgar  of  Reidbank,  late  Provost 
of  Dumfries,  of  ane  yearly  annual-rent  furth  of  the  lands  commonly  called  Betwixt 
the  Waters,  etc.,  in  the  parish  of  Troqueir  and  Stuartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Seasin  in  favour  of  Thomas  Edgar  of  Reidbank,  Provost  of  Dumfries,  of  an 
annual-rent  furth  of  the  lands  and  barrony  of  Lag,  etc.,  lying  in  the  parishes  of 
Monsall  and  Torthorwall  and  Sherefdom  of  Dumfries. 

1 73 1,  July  2.  Seasin  in  favour  of  Thomas  Edgar  of  Reidbank,  Provost  of 
Dumfries,  of  ane  yearly  annual-rent  furth  of  the  lands  called  Preistland,  Laghall, 
Nethertown,  and  Boig,  commonly  called  the  lands  Betwixt  the  Waters,  lying  in  the 
parish  of  Troqueer  and  Stuartry  of  Kirkcudbrio-ht. 

1 73 1,  July  2.  Seasin  in  favour  of  Thomas  Edgar  of  Reidbank,  of  an  annual- 
rent  furth  of  the  lands  and  barrony  of  Rochhill,  etc.,  lying  within  the  parishes  of 
Mansell  and  Torthorwall,  Stuartry  of  Annandale  and  Sherefdom  of  Dumfries,  and 
the  lands  and  barrony  of  Allantoun,  lying  in  the  parish  of  Dunscore. 
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1 731,  July  26.  Seasin  in  favour  of  Robert  Corrie,  well  carrier  in  Moffat,  of 
houses,  shop,  and  veards  in  Moffat. 

1732,  August  10.  Sasine  of  two  tenements  of  houses  lying  contiguous  in 
the  Freir's  \'ennel  of  Dumfries  to  Marsraret  Corrie,  relict  of  Robert  Gordon,  dyer 
in  Dumfries,  by  virtue  of  a  disposition  by  liim  to  her  on  8  April.  1724. 

1733,  Mav  13.  Two  Sasines:  (i)  Of  a  barn  and  yard  in  the  yardheads  of 
Dumfries  in  favour  of  Joseph  Corrie,  bv  virtue  of  a  disjiosition  granted  by  the  late 
William  Wallace  to  John  Gilchrist,  late  Bailie,  in  disposition  by  him  to  Issobell 
Gilchrist  his  daughter,  and  contract  of  marriage  between  her  and  William  Tennant 
of  Hows,  and  on  disposition  by  him  to  Robert  Tennant  his  son,  and  dis])osition 
by  him  to  the  said  Joseph  Corrie;  and  (2)  Of  two  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  said  burgh  to  the  said  Joseph  by  virtue  of  said  disposition. 

1733,  November  20.  Seven  Sasines  to  James  Corrie,  merchant,  late  Provost 
of  Dumfries,  of  lands  within  the  burgh. 

1733,  December  29.  Seasin  in  favours  of  William  Veitch  and  Thomas 
Goldie,  writer  to  the  Signet,  and  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in  Dumfries,  of  the  land  of 
Mains,  and  others  in  the  parish  of  Southwick  and  Stcuartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

1734,  June  13.  Seasin  in  favours  of  Jean  Boyd,  daughter  of  the  deceased 
Robert  Boyd,  writer  in  Dumfries,  Joseph  Corrie  and  James  Broun,  writers  in 
Dumfries,  and  Robert  Lskdale,  merchant  there,  her  tutors,  for  their  interests  of 
annual-rents  furth  of  the  lands  of  Auchinskeoch,  and  others  therein  mentioned. 

1734,  Julv  5.  Seasin  in  favour  of  Sir  Ale.xander  Gordon  of  Earlistoun,  John 
Neilson  of  Carson,  William  Gordon  of  Campletoun,  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in 
Dumfries,  John  Goldie  of  Craigmuie,  and  William  Gordon,  writer  in  Edinburgh, 
trustees  of  the  creditors  of  Nathaniell  Ale.xander  Gordons,  elder  and  younger,  of 
Carletoun,  of  all  and  haill  the  lands  of  Litletoun  and  Gremslack,  and  others  therein 
mentioned. 

1735,  May  15.  Seasin  in  favour  of  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in  Dumfries,  of  ane 
yeariy  annual-rent  furth  of  the  lands  of  Mekle  Thrive  Mains,  lands  of  Hightae 
Croft,  and  others  therein  mentioned,  lying  within  the  parish  of  Kelton  and  Stuartry 
of  Kirkcudbright. 

1735,  May  15.  Seasin  in  favour  of  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in  Dumfries,  of  ane 
yeariy  annual-rent  furth  of  the  lands  and  barrony  of  Keltoun,  and  others  therein 
menrioned,  hint;  in  the  parishes  of  Kelton  and  Balmachie  and  Stuartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright. 
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1736,  April  17.  Seasin  in  favour  of  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in  Dumfries,  of  all 
and  haill  the  lands  of  Keltounhill  possessed  by  Thomas  and  James  Patcrsons  and 
James  APRobin,  tenants,  and  others  therein  mentioned. 

1736,  Mav  zS.  Discharge  and  Renunciation  granted  by  Joseph  Corrie,  writer 
in  Dumfries,  to  Anna  Johnston,  relict  of  John  APDowall  of  Logan,  of  ane  annual- 
rent  furth  of  the  lands  of  Mekle  Thrive  Mains,  and  others  lying  within  the  parish 
of  Keltoun  and  Stuartry  of  Kirkcudbright.     Dated  15th  of  this  inst. 

1737,  December  7.  Sasine  of  half  an  acre  of  land  in  the  territory  of  the  said 
bursh  at  that  part  called  "  Watslarks"  (=Watslacks)  to  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in 
Dumfries,  bv  virfie  of  a  contract  of  excambion  between  him  and  Janet  Beck, 
dauizhter  of  the  late  William  Beck  in  Hartbush,  spouse  to  John  Bell,  smith  in 
Hartbush. 

^739,  Februarv  24.  Sasine  of  half  an  acre  of  land  sometime  belonging  to 
umquhile  James  Gordon,  elder,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  to  Joseph  Corrie,  Town 
Clerk  of  Dumfries,  bv  virtue  of  disposition  granted  to  him  by  George  Gordon, 
merchant  in  Dumfries,  as  lawful  son  and  heir  of  the  said  James  Gordon.- 

1739,  Februarv  24.  Sasine  of  an  acre  of  land  in  Carsewell,  in  the  territory  of 
the  said  burgh,  to  the  said  Joseph  Corrie  on  disposition  by  Catharine  and  Elizabeth 
Lawsons,  dauschters  of  the  late  Alexander  Lawson,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  and  heirs- 
portioners  of  the  late  William  Lawson,  Deacon  Conveener  of  the  Trades  in 
Dumfries,  their  uncle. 

1739,  March  5.  Sasine  of  a  tenement  of  land  in  Dumfries,  in  that  part  called 
the  Townhead,  to  James  Corrie,  younger,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  and  Agnes 
Crocket  his  spouse;  the  said  Agnes  for  her  life-rent  use  in  case  she  survive  her 
said  husband,  and  the  said  James  in  fee,  by  virtue  of  a  disposition  granted  to  them 
by  John  Crocket  In  Newbigging. 

Also  on  same  date :  Sasine  of  a  piece  of  waste  ground  or  midding  stead, 
26  feet  lono-  and  18  feet  broad,  on  the  east  side  of  a  tenement  in  the  Tow  nhead  of 
Dumfries,  to  James  Corrie  forsaid,  by  virtue  of  a  charter  by  the  Magistrates  and 
Town  Council  of  Dumfries. 

1739,  March  29.  Sasine  upon  a  Charter  from  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Councill  of  Dumfries  in  favour  of  James  Corrie  of  Speddoch,  late  Provost  of 
Dumfries,  of  three  parcells  of  land,  part  of  the  common  lands  belonging  to  the  said 
buro-h,  lying  and  bounded  in  manner  therein  mentioned.     (Lib.  13,  fos.  146  and 

I47-) 
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1739,  September  29.  Sasiiie  of  an  acre  of  land  in  the  Watslacks,  called 
"Longacre,"  of  Diuiifries,  to  Joseph  Corrie,  Town  Clerk  of  Dumfries,  by  virtue 
of  a  contract  of  excambion  between  him  and  Agnes,  Janet,  Margaret,  and  Jean 
Becks. 

1739,  October  12.  Sasine  in  favour  of  Jannet  Goldie,  spouse  to  James  Corrie 
of  Speddoch,  late  Provost  of  Dumfries,  upon  a  Bond  of  Provision  by  James  Corrie 
to  said  Jannet  Goldie,  of  ane  yearly  life-rent  annuity  furth  of  the  lands  of  Mekle 
Speddoch  and  Little  Speddoch  in  the  parish  of  Holywood,  and  others.  (Lib.  13, 
fos.  210  and  211.) 

1740,  March  21.  Sasine  of  the  west  half  of  a  large  tenement  of  houses,  with 
barn,  etc.,  as  the  same  are  presentiv  possessed  bv  James  Corrie,  merchant  and 
late  Provost  of  Dumfries,  in  the  Irishgate  or  West  Barnraws,  to  the  said  James, 
by  virtue  of  a  disposition  to  him  bv  John  Goldie  of  Cragmuie. 

1740,  August  29.  Sasine  upon  a  Charter  under  the  Seal!  in  favours  of  James 
Corrie  of  Speddoch,  late  Provost  cf  Dumfries,  in  life-rent  during  all  the  days  of  his 
life-time,  and  of  Archibald  Corrie  his  second  lawful  son  in  fee  of  the  20s.  land  of 
Kessock  lying  in  the  barrony  of  Lochkendeloch  and  parish  of  Newabbey,  and  others. 
(Lib.  13,  fos.  334,  ^^S:  and  336.) 

1740,  Auoust  29.  Sasine  in  favour  of  James  Corrie  of  Speddoch,  late  Provost 
of  Dumfries,  of  ane  annual-rent  furth  of  the  lands  of  Over  and  Nether  Drummuirs, 
lying  in  the  parish  of  Dumfries.     (Lib.  13,  fos.  ^^f>  and  ^^J.) 

1741,  February  21.  Sasine  upon  a  Heritable  Bond  of  Corroboration  by  John 
Carruthers  of  Ino;lestoun  and  John  Carruthers  his  eldest  lawful  son  in  favour  of 
James  Corrie  of  Speddoch,  late  Provost  of  Dumfries,  of  the  20s.  land  of  Newland, 
and  others  therein  mentioned.     (Lib.  13,  fos.  382,  383,  and  384.) 

1749,  January  9.  Sasine  upon  a  Charter  of  Confirmation  granted  by  the 
Right  Honourable  William  Maxwell  of  Nithsdale  in  favour  of  John  Corrie  of 
Carmarthen  in  South  Britain,  eldest  lawful  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  John 
Corrie  in  Carmarthen,  who  was  eldest  lawful  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  John 
Corrie,  elder,  merchant  in  Colledge,  of  4  acres  of  the  lands  of  Moss-side  or  Mossop, 
etc.     (Lib.  15,  fos.  225  and  226.) 

1749,  March  2.  Sasine  upon  an  absolute  Disposition  from  Joseph  Corrie, 
Town  Clerk  of  Dumfries,  as  having  commission  for  that  effect  in  manner  therein 
mentioned  from  John  Corrie  of  Carmarthen  in  South  Britain  in  favour  of  David 
Bean,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  of  4  acres  of  land  called  Moss-side  or  Mossop  and 
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others   therein    mentioned,  all    lying    in    the   parish  of  Terrcgles  a.ul   Stuartry  of 
Kirkcudbright.      (Lib.  15,  fos.  22g  and  23c.) 

1749.  April  14.  Sasine  upon  a  Charter  under  the  Seall  in  favour  of  William 
Come,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  of  the  lands  called  Betwixt  the  Waters,  comprehend- 
mg  others  therein  mentioned,  all  lying  in  the  parish  of  Troqueer  and  Stuartry  of 
Kirkcudbright.     (Lib.  15,  fos.  246  and  247.) 

1749.  June  26.  Sasine  upon  an  Heretable  Bond  and  Security  granted  by 
Thomas  M'George  of  Auchenreoch  in  favour  of  and  for  security  to  Nicolas  Corrie 
alias  Welsh,  widow  of  James  Corrie  in  Bishopbutt,  deceased,  for  her  life-rent  right 
and  use  during  her  life-time,  and  others  therein  mentioned,  of  the  lands  of  Auchenreoch 
lying  in  the  parish  of  Urr  and  Steuartry  of  Kirkcudbright.    (Lib.  15,  fos.  2  78  and  279.) 

1750,  April  27.  Sasine  of  3  roods  of  land  or  thereby  Ivins  in  the  Burrow 
roods  of  Dumfries,  in  that  part  thereof  called  the  Holland'  Bush,  in  favour  of 
William  Corrie,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  eldest  lawful  son  and  heir  of  the  late 
Joseph  Corrie,  Town  Clerk  of  Dumfries.     (Folio  36.) 

1750,  August  25.  The  said  William  Corrie  as  heir  foresaid,  in  a  barn,  some- 
time a  barnstead  and  yard,  in  the  yardheads  of  Dumfries.     (Folios  80  and  Si.) 

^75^>  September  10.  Sasine  upon  a  Disposition  granted  by  Joseph  Corrie, 
Town  Clerk  of  Dumfries,  deceased,  to  William  Corrie,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  his 
son,  and  another  Disposition  by  the  said  William  Corrie  to  Nathaniel  Duke  of 
Leathes,  of  all  and  haill  the  lands  of  Keltonhill  and  crofts  of  land  called  Billhead 
croft,  and  others  therein  mentioned.     (Lib.  16,  fos.  241  and  242.) 

17,54.  April  3.  Sasine  upon  a  Disposition  made  and  granted  by  the  deceased 
James  Corrie,  late  Provost  of  Dumfries,  in  favour  of  Thomas  Corrie  his  eldest 
lawful  son,  of  the  lands  of  Mcikle  Speddoch  and  Litle  Speddoch,  lying  in  the  parish 
of  Holywood  and  Sherefdom  of  Dumfries.      (Lib.  16,  fos.  47.'.  and  475.) 

1754.  May  30.  Sasine  upon  a  Precept  forth  of  the  Chancery  in  favour  of 
Thomas  Corrie,  son  to  the  deceast  James  Corrie  of  Speddoch,  late  Provost  of 
Dumfries,  of  the  land  of  Newlands  and  others  therein  mentioned.  (Lib.  16,  fos. 
502  and  503.) 

1758,  December  i.  Sasine  upon  a  Disposition  by  the  deceast  Thomas  Corrie 
of  Speddoch,  eldest  lawful  son  of  the  deceast  James  Corrie  of  Speddoch,  late 
Provost  of  Dumfries,  to  Hugh  Lawson,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  and  Joseph  Corrie, 
conjunct  Town  Clerk  of  the  said  burgh,  trustees  to  the  effect  therein  specified, 
and  Disposition  and  Assignadon  by  the  said  Hugh  Lawson  and  Joseph  Corrie  to' 
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John  Morrine  in  Braecock,  of  the  land  of  Killeligo  called  Nether  Killilcgo,  lying  in 
the  parish  of  Dunscore  and  Shire  of  Dumfries.     (Lib.  i],  fos.  403,  404,  and  405.) 

1760,  February  6.  Sasine  upon  a  Disposition  by  Archibald  Corrie,  son  to  the 
deceast  James  Corrie  of  Speddoch,  late  Provost  of  Dumfries,  witn  consent  of  Janet 
Goldie,  relict  of  the  said  James  Corrie^  and  John  Goidie  of  Craigmuie,  two  of  the 
curators  nominated  and  appointed  by  his  said  father  to  him,  and  also  with  consent 
of  Hugh  Lawson,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  and  Joseph  Corrie,  conjunct  Town  Clerk 
of  the  said  burgh,  trustees  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  deceast  Thomas  Corrie 
of  Speddoch,  conform  to  Trust  Right  and  Disposition  of  the  said  lands,  and  others 
granted  bv  said  Thomas  Corrie  to  and  in  favour  of  James  Gilchrist  and  William 
Corrie,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  of  the  land  of  Keltoun,  including  that  part  called 
Trohochton,  which  are  a  part  of  the  land  of  Kelton  lying  in  the  parish  of  Dumfries 
and  sherefdom  thereof,  etc.     (Lib.  18,  fos.  37,  38,  and  39.) 

1760,  May  12.  Sasine  upon  a  Disposition  by  Archibald  Corrie,  son  to  the 
deceast  James  Corrie  of  Speddoch,  late  Provost  of  Dumfries,  with  consent  of 
Jannet  Goidie,  relict  of  the  said  James  Corrie,  John  Goidie  of  Craigmuie,  and 
James  Gilchrist,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  curators  nominated  and  appointed  to  the 
said  Archibald  Corrie  by  his  said  father,  and  also  with  consent  of  Hugh  Lawson, 
merchant  in  Dumfries,  and  Joseph  Corrie,  conjunct  Toun  Clerk  of  Dumfries, 
Trustees  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  deceast  Thomas  Corrie  of  Speddoch, 
conform  to  Trust  Right  and  Disposition  therein  mentioned  in  favour  of  John 
Hyslop,  w  riter  in  Dumfries,  of  the  land  of  Kessoch  lying  in  the  Barony  of  Loch- 
kindeloch  in  the  parish  of  Newabbay  and  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  (Lib.  18,  fos. 
71  and  72.) 

1764,  May  29.  Sasine  upon  two  Charters  by  the  Magistrates  and  Council 
in  favour  of  James  Corrie,  and  upon  a  Disposition  and  Assignation  by  liim  in 
favour  of  Hugh  Corrie,  writer  in  Dumfries,  of  part  of  the  common  lands  belonging 
to  the  burgh  of  Dumfries.     (Lib.  19,  fos.  265  and  266.) 

1765,  March  13.  Discharge  and  Renounciation  by  William  Corrie,  merchant 
in  Dumfries,  to  the  heirs  and  representatives  of  the  deceast  Robert  Johnston  of 
Kelton  and  George  Muir,  writer  to  the  Signet,  whereby  the  said  William  Corrie 
e.xoners  and  discharges  the  heirs  and  representatives  of  said  Robert  Johnston  and 
also  said  George  Muir  and  all  others,  the  purchasers  of  the  lands  and  Barrony  of 
Kelton  and  others  therein  mentioned  lying  within  the  parishes  of  Kelton  and 
Balmaahie  and  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  contained  in  the  two  Heretable  Bonds 
therein  specified,  granted  by  said  Robert  Johnston,  the  one  to  Patrick  Heron  of 
that  ilk  and  the  other  to  James  Gordon,  writer  in  Dumfries,  etc.  (Lib.  19,  fos. 
327  and  328.) 
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1767,  September  24.  Sasine  upon  a  Disposition  by  D''  ELenezer  Gilchrist  in 
favour  of  Grize!  Corric,  spouse  to  said  D''  Ebenezer  Gilchrist,  Physician  in  Dumfries, 
of  an  annuity  furth  of  the  land  of  Meikle  Speddoch  and  Little  Speddoch  lying  in  the 
parish  of  Holywood  and  Sherefdom  of  Dumfries,  and  others.  (Lib.  zo,  fos.  8z 
and  83.) 

1769,  March  13.  Sasine  upon  a  Charter  of  Adjudication  in  implement 
under  the  Union  Seall  in  favour  of  the  nou-  deceased  Joseph  Corrie,  writer  in 
Dumfries,  General  Retour  of  William  Corrie,  merchant  there,  as  heir  served  and 
retoured  to  the  said  Joseph  Corrie  his  father,  and  Disposition  and  Assignation  by 
the  said  William  Corrie  in  favour  of  John  Coltart,  now  of  Areeming,  eldest  son 
and  heir  male  of  provision  and  of  line  procreate  of  the  marriage  between  the  now 
deceast  John  Coltart  and  Agnes  Colvil,  spouse,  in  the  land  of  Areemine,  etc., 
lying  within  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick  Durham  and  Stewartn.-  of  Kirkcudi)right. 
(Lib.  20,  fos.  197  and  198.) 

I77i>  April  29.  Sasine  upon  a  Charter  of  Resignation  under  the  L'nion  Seall 
in  favour  of  Edgar  Ci/rrie*  only  hild  of  the  marriage  betwixt  William  Currie, 
merchant  in  Dumfries,  and  the  deceast  Helen  Edgar  his  spouse,  in  all  and  haill 
the  lands  called  Betwixt  the  Waters,  comprehendinec  others  therein  mentioned. 
(Lib.  20,  fo.  368.) 

1771,  October  3.  Sasine  given  upon  a  Charter  of  Resignation  under  the  Seall 
in  favour  of  David  Corrie^  of  Xewlaw,  sometime  merchant  in  Kirkcudbright,  durino- 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  David  Corrie,  younger,  of  Newlaw,  his  eldest  son,  in 
fee,  in  all  and  haill  the  lands  of  Newlaw  and  others  therein  mentioned.  (Lib.  20, 
fos.  416  and  417.) 

1771,  October  3.  Sasine  upon  a  Few  Right  and  Disposition  by  David  Corrie, 
younger,  of  Newlaw,  in  favour  of  Archibald  Goldie,  third  lawful  son  to  John  Goldie 
of  Craigmuie,  in  the  land  of  Nether  Linkings  lying  in  the  parish  of  Rerrick  and 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.      (Lib.  20,  fo.  418.) 

1771,  October  j.  Sasine  upon  a  Charter  of  Resignation  under  the  Union 
Seal  in  favour  of  David  Corrie,  younger,  of  Newlaw,  and  Disposition  bv  him  in 
favour  of  David  Maitland  of  Barcaple  in  life-rent  during  all  the  days  of  his  life-time, 
in  all  and  whole  the  land  of  Nether  Linkins  lying  in  the  parish  of  Rerrick  and 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  with  and  under  the  exceptions  and  reservation  of  a 
Few  Right  and  Disposition  of  the  said  lands  granted  by  said  David  Corrie,  vounger, 
of  Newlaw,  to  Archibald  Goldie.     (Lib.  20,  fos.  418  and  419.) 

*  Corrie  is  here  spelt  "  Currie,"  see  p.  230. 

t  Currie  is  here  spelt  "  Corrie,"   see  pp.  319,  222,  227. 
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1774,  March  11.  Sasine  upon  a  Charter  of  Resignation  under  the  Union 
Seal  in  favour  of  James  Veitch,  Esq.,  of  Elliock,  Disposition  by  him  in  favour  of 
Hugh  Corric,  writer  to  the  Signet,  in  life-rent  in  all  and  haill  the  land  of  Newpark 
lying  in  the  parish  of  Hoddam,  Luce,  and  Ecclefechan,  Stcwarty  of  Annandale  and 
Sherefdom  of  Dumfries.     (Lib.  21,  fo.  159.) 

1774,  April  4.  Sasine  upon  a  Bond  and  Disposition  by  David  Corrie  of 
Newlaw  in  favour  of  the  Hon''''=  Sir  Wiiiiam  Henry  Ashurst,  K',  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench  in  England,  and  others,  in  all  and  whole  parts  of 
Newlaw  therein  named.      (Lib.  21,  fos.  iSS  and  189.) 

1774,  July  16.  Sasine  upon  a  Heritable  Bond  of  Annuity  by  Edgar  Corrie, 
with  the  special  advice  and  consent  of  William  Corrie  his  father,  in  favour  of  Ann 
Falkner  of  Liverpool,  £sq^  spouse  to  said  Edgar  Corrie,  only  child  procreate 
betwixt  said  William  Corrie,  merchant  in  Dumfries,  and  the  now  deceast  Helen 
Edgar  his  spouse,  etc.,  of  an  annuity  furuh  of  the  lands  called  the  lands  Betwixt  the 
Waters,  comprehending  others  therein  mentioned,  lying  in  the  parish  of  Troqueer 
and  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.     (Lib.  21,  fos.  222  and  223.) 

1779,  August  23.-  Sasine  upon  a  Charter  under  the  Union  Seal  in  favour  of 
William  Corrie  of  Dunrod,  Esq.,  merchant  in  Wellingburrough  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  in  the  lauds  of  Dunrod  and  others  therein  mentioned.  (Lib.  22, 
fos.  92  and  93.) 

1780,  Januan,-  3.  Sasine  upon  a  Charter  of  Resignation  under  the  Union 
Seal  in  favour  of  Edgar  Corrie  of  Redbank,  Esq^  merchant  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
lands  of  Ammannoch  and  others  lying  in  the  parish  of  Troqueer  and  Stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright.     (Lib.  22,  fos.  125  and  126.) 

1780,  January  26.  Sasine  upon  a  Disposition  or  Conveyance  by  William 
Murray  of  Murryfield  in  favour  of  Hugh  Corrie,  writer  to  the  Signet,  in  the  lands 
of  Tarbreoch  and  others  therein  mentioned.     (Lib.  22,  fo.  151.) 

Minute  Books  of  Sasines. 

Minute  Book  kept  by  James  Gordon  and  Joseph  Corrie,  conjunct  Town 
Clerks  of  Dumfries,  1730 — 1730. 

Minute  Book  kept  by  Archibald  Malcolm  and  Joseph  Corrie,  writers,  conjunct 
Common  Clerks,  1750. 


ERRATA. 

Page     10,  line    9.     for  "  father-in-law  "  rearf  dncle. 

203,    ,,    27.     /"or  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of  "  Laq  "  rearf  Lag. 
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Abbots  of  Crosraguel,  15S,  159. 

Abthanus  de  Dull.  6. 

Act  of  settloment.  7-5. 

Ada,  wife  of  Prince  Henry,  26. 

Adam  de  Bru-;ee,  31. 

Agatha,  Princess,  13, 

Agnes,  wife  of  de  Brus,  33. 

wife  of  de  Brusee.  31. 
Aikman,  Major,  213. 
Ainslie,  Philip  13.,  247,  257. 
Ainsworth,  |ohn,  255. 

Mrs. 'Peter,  256. 

Peter,  255. 

Richard  Henry,  255. 
Airds,  woods  of,  1 10. 
Aitken,  Janet,  25S. 
Akers-Douglas,  see  Douglas. 
Albany  and  Douglas  Rebellion,  143. 
Albany,  Murdoch  of,  execution,   7S,  94;    marriage, 

93 ;   Regent,  77. 
Aldred,  23. 
Alexander  1.,  19,  22. 
Ale.-<ander  II.,  35,  35,  45,  72,  92. 
Alexander  III.,  131. 
Alexander,  Lord  of  Lorn,  59. 
Alexander,  Pope  the  Sixth,  99. 
Alford,  Battle  of,  162. 
Alliance  with  France,  79. 
Almack,  Ann,  256. 
Aloreburn,  167. 

Amesfield,  16.S,  174,  182,  270,  2S7. 
Amos,  Fanny,  249. 
Ancrum  Moor,  17S. 
Anderson,  Dr.,  164. 
Anderson's  "  .Memoirs,"  106. 
Angus,  Earl  of,  174,  176,  1S2,  1S5,  1S6. 
Angus  of  Isla.  60. 
Annan  Kirkyard,  164. 

Annandale,  arms  of,  134;    destruction  of  lands  in, 
172;    Lordship    of,    100,    131;    Marquis  of,  213; 
origin  of  name,  32;  Peerage  claim,  144,  148,  153. 
Anne,  Queen,  212. 
Annie  Laurie,  209. 
Argyle,  Earl  of  (in  1489),  97;  (in  16S5),  193,  203. 

John,  Duke  of,  224. 
Armstrong,  Christie,  175. 

Johnnie,  175. 
Arran,  Earl  of,  84  ;   Regent,  17S,  179,  185,  186. 
Articles  of  Union,  212. 
Arundel,  Earl  of,  71. 
Ashurst,  Sir  W.  H.,  302. 


j   Athol,  Earl  of,  60,  So.  81. 
I   Attiquane,  slaughter  of,  147. 
i   Avandale,  Lord,  96. 
Avington,  261. 
Aykton.  Helenyse  de,  136. 

Ayr,  .Archsological  .Association,  159,  160;  Burgesses 
of,  163  ;  Castle  of,  52  ;  wills  in  the  Court-house  of, 
164. 
Ayrshire,  lands  of  the  Corries  in,  147,  149, 


B 


Baillie,  Sir  William,  87. 

Bain's  "  Documents,"  134,  136,  137. 
!   Baldwin.  12. 

Baliol,  .Alexander,  136. 
I  Edward,  139. 

I  John,  34,  25.  35.  39.  45- 

I    Balveny,  Lord,  170. 
'    Bannister,  20(5. 

Bannockburn.  65,  72,  86. 
I    Barbour.  57,  86. 

Bargany,  147,  156,  157,  161. 
I   Baring,  Thomas.  260. 
I   Barjarg  Tower,  206. 
r    Barnbarroch,  Laird  of,  157,  15S. 
i   Barrie,  Battle  of,  3. 
j   Bass  Rock  Prison.  05,  112. 
j   Basset,  Sir  Ralph  de,  47. 
I    Beacons.  168. 

Beaufort.  Lady  Joanna,  77. 

Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  47. 
I   Bedford,  Duke  of,  77. 
I    Bell,  Isobel,  285. 

James,  229. 
I    Bellomont,  Robert  de,  107. 

Bells  of  Blackwood.  142. 
Scotsbrig,  143. 

Woodhouse'.eas,  218,  22S,  229. 
\    Belmore.  Earls  of,  134. 
\    Benedict,  Pope,  3. 
I    Benedictine  iVIonks.  30. 
j    Berwick,  parliament  at,  50 ;  siege  of,  86. 
I    Bethoc,  5'. 

j    Bible,  Breeches,  231,238  ;   Edgar  Corrie's,  247,  254  ; 
j        Marg.-.ret  Cunynhame's,  23S;  Wycliffe's,  116,237. 

Biland  .Abbey,  Battle  of,  68. 
j    Birthplace  of  Paterson,  206. 
I    Blackness  Prison,  112,  116,  117,  120,  129. 
i    Blair,  Margaret,  160. 
I    Blazon  of  -Arms,  earliest  known,  134. 
i    Blednoch  martyrs,  203. 
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Boece,  5,  49,  83. 
Boick,  Anne,  113. 
Bonnie  Dundee.  204. 
Border  Towers,  130. 
Bordland,  lands  of.  149. 
Bothwell  Bridge,  108,  iii. 

Castle,  So. 
Boyd,  Sir  Thomas.  71,  84.  96. 
Boyne.  Battle  of  the.  204. 
Brandenburg.  Duke  of,  112. 
Br.wdreth  Pedigree.  251  :  containing: 
Brandreth  and  Amesbury.  252. 
,,  ,,     Arbuthnot,  252. 

,,  ,,    Byrom,  251. 

,,  ,,    Colvin,  252. 

,,  ,,    Gordon,  251. 

,,  ,,     Hoyle,  251. 

„    Jackson.  252. 
„  ,,    Manifold,  251. 

,.  ,,     Mi-dlicot,  252. 

Brandreth.  Dr.,  257. 
Breeches  Bible,  231,  23S. 
Brian  Borohime.  8. 
Bridge  Dues.  196. 

Bruce,  31  ;  Armorial  bearings.  34,  133. 
Christiana,  136. 
Edward,  64,  66. 
Margaret,  139. 
Marjory,  60. 
Nigel,  59,  60. 
Robert,  35,  39.  50,  51,  55,  58,  60,  61,  64.  67, 

70.  92.  131- 
Bruce  of  Earlshall,  202. 
Brus,  Adam  de.  33. 

Edward  de,  King  of  Ireland,  44. 
Robert  de,  first  Lord  of  Annandale,  33,  133  ; 
second   Lord,  33  ;    third   Lord,  34 ;    first 
Earl  of  Carrick,  34.  44,  45.  48.   134;   of 
Cleveland,  32  ;    the  Competitor,  34,  35, 
36.  43,  45  ;  the  Xoble,  34. 
Brusee,  Robert  de,  31. 
William  de.  31. 
Brusi,  Robert  de,  31. 
Buchan,  George,  159. 

Isabella.  Countess  of,  5S,  60. 
Buckingham.  Duke  of,  261. 
Bunhill  Fielc=  burial-ground,  210,  237. 
Burgh-upon-Sands,  62- 
Burns,  223. 
Burnsides  MS..  167. 
Bute  and  Arran,  Isles  of  72. 
Byrom   Pedigree,  containing  marriages  of: 
Bvrom  and  Ainsworth,  250. 
,,  „    Brandreth,  251. 

„  ,,    Corrie,  250. 

„  ,1    Darbyshire,  250.  253. 

„  „    Gaunt,  251,  254. 

„    Hope,  251. 
„  „    Johnson,  250,  253. 

„    Jones.  251. 
„  „    Paul,  251. 

„    Rutter,  250,  253. 
„  „    Stubbs,  251,  254. 

„  .,    Unwin,  251. 

Byrom,  Ashton,  263. 

Elizabeth,  255. 
Henry.  253.  254. 
John,  256. 


-~cp:ifi>!ued. 
Johnson.  257. 

Margaret,  247,  24S,  259,  2C3. 
Nicholas,  254. 
Old  Papers  re,  253. 
Rebekah,  24S,  263. 
Valentine,  257. 
William,  250. 


Cadyow,  Barony  of,  86. 

Cariaverock  Castle.  134,  16S,  176,  1S4,  193. 

Caldwell  Papers,  104. 

Cameron.  Richard.  202. 

Cameskane,  103. 

Campbell.  Margaret,  116. 

Robert,  147,  159. 
Camus,  3. 
Camustown.  3. 
Canute,  4,  5. 
Cardross  Castle,  6g. 
Cargill,  202. 
Carham.  Battle  of,  4. 
Carllle.  Sir  William,  136,  140. 
Susanna,  138,  139,  140. 
Thomas,  140. 
Carlinwark,  234. 
Carlisle  Castle.  36.  45. 
Carlvle.  Adam  de,  133. 
Carlyle  of  Torthorwald,  133.  139,  140. 
Carnwarth,  Earl  of,  215. 
Carpenter,  General.  215. 
Carrick,  160;  Corrie  lands  in,  161. 

Countess  of,  131. 

John,  Earl  of,  87. 
Carnithers  of   Hoimains,  171;    of  Inglestoun,  29S; 

of  Mouswald.  145.  146;  of  Wormanbie,  144. 
Carruthers,  William,  147. 
Cassillis,  Countess  of,  157,  15S,  159.- 

Earls  of,  156,  161,  177,  284. 
Castle  Milk,  100,  132,  152. 
Cathcarts  of  Carletoun,  276. 
Cellach,  I. 

Chalmer,  Margaret,  161,  2S2,  284,  285. 
Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  no,  150. 
Chalmers,  85. 

Chambers.  Christopher,  81. 
Charles  I.,  ill,  191. 
Charles  II.,  108,  iii,  194. 
Charles,  Edward.  22S.  229. 
Charteris  of  Amisfield,  143,  171,  174.  182. 
Charters  of  Crosraguel  Abbey,  158  ;  of  the  Friars 

Preachers  of  Ayr,  160. 
Chartulary  of  Glasgow,  21  ;  of  Paisley,  29,  86. 
Chatelher'ault,  Duke  of.  184. 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  213,  216,  22S. 
Chinnock.  Dr..  227. 
Christian  .Mure,  105. 
Christmas  Day  at  Earlston,  126. 
Civil  War,  193. 
Clanbrassil.  Earis  of,  88. 
Clappenon.  Dr.,  273. 
Clare,  Baron  of.  66. 

Thomas  de,  26. 
Claverhouse,  202,  204,211. 
Cleland's  "  Annals  of  Glasgow,''  85. 
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Clerk,  Janet,  270. 

Clifford,  Sir  Robert.  66. 

Clltheroe,  Battle  of.  .^4. 

Cl^ntarf,  Battle  of,  8. 

Closeburn,  102,  iSj,  213.217. 

Cockburn,  Barbara,  107. 

Cockpool,  Battle  of,  ijS;   Laird  of    185;  lands  of, 

143,  I4S.  '46. 
Ccedmon's  Hymn,  132. 
Colquhon,  Patrick,  104. 
Colvin.  Madeline,  232. 
Comlongan  Castle.  132,  141,  145,  16S. 
Competitors  for  Scottish  Throne,  36,  39. 
Comyn,  John,  36,  37,  52,  53,  54,  5S,  130. 

Sir  Robert,  $6. 
Conlyn  and  Ruchane,  140. 
Constantine  III.,  i. 
Constantine  IV..  7. 
Conventicles,  armed,  loS. 
Corbet,  James,  235. 
Corie,  William,  in  Auchinskeir.  291. 
Corre,  Gilbert,  ico. 
Correw,  William,  in  Knock,  279,  2S0. 
Correy,  Herbert,  275. 
Corri,  Hugh  de,  135. 

Walter  de,  137. 
Corrie,  Adam,  in  C.-.stIe  Milk,  291  ;  of  Mallaby,  266  ; 
in  Terregles,  2S8. 
Adam  John,  of  Senwick,  142,  164,  267. 
Agnes,  in  Burrance,  231,  232. 
Andrew,  266;    in    Lockerbie,  2SS;   in   Ter- 
regles. 278.  2S1. 
Anne,  162,  2S0.  2S4. 
Archibald,  of  Speddoch,  2S0,  300. 
Arms  of,  134,  262,  2'54. 
Arthur,  207,  26;^. 
Barony  of,  141,  147. 
Benjamin,  278. 
Bessie,  276. 
Bridget,  247,  24S,  257. 
Catherine,  220. 
Christian,  162. 

Christopher,  of  Heithat,  293. 
Daniel,  in  Sandbed,  209. 
David,  301,  302;   in  Glenchrathe,   162;    of 

Kelwood,  2S3,  2S4  ;  in  Luce,  288. 
Edgar,  of  Guildford,  238,  260  ;  of  Xewbury, 
241,  242,247,  24S,  259.  262;  of  Reidbank, 
207,  230.  23S,  241,  242  243,  245,  247,  248, 
258,  262,  264,  28 1,  2S2,  2S6,  301,  302. 
Edward  Ashtor,  248. 
Edward  Knowles,  267. 

George,  276,  277,  278,  279 ;  of  Hoddam, 
2S7,  28S,  291  ;  of  Kelwood,  48,  151,  155, 
156,  15S,  160,  179.  283.  285  :  of  Kelwood, 
outlawed,  143.  144.  146,  161,  162,  172, 
282,  289 ;  in  Kirkgreen,  290. 
Gilbert  de,  136,  139,  156. 
Grizall,  21 1. 

Grizel,  209,  226,  233,  280,  301. 
Helen,  241,  260. 
Herbert,  of  Xewbie,  144,  145.  146,  147.  '^2, 

262. 
Hugh,  300,  302;   of  Culloch,  242;  of  Kel- 
wood, 2S3  ;  of  Steilston,  222. 
Isobell,  27S,  279;  of  Hoddam,  292,  293. 
James,  of  Brisbane,  267  ;  of  Cowgairth,  289 ; 
of   Kelwood,    14s,   2S3 ;    of   Knockdon, 


Corrie — continued. 

277;  of  N'ethermylne,  270;  of  Speddoch, 

1S4, 182,  209,  210,  214,  215,  217,  218,222, 

226,  229,  230,  232,  234,  240,   242,  277, 

27S,  2S0,  2S5,  2S6,  287,288,  293,  294,  295. 

Janet,  in  Burrance,  27S;  of  Speddoch,  280. 

Jannat,  in  Knockhill,  291. 

Jean,  of  Kelwood,  2S3  ;  of  Middlebie,   143; 

of  Mirehouse,  276,  277. 
Jean  Sibelia,  of  Ryde.  260. 
John,  276,  27S,  279,  291  ;  in  Akenshaw,  2S7  ; 
in    Bankfoot,    28S ;    in   Budhouse,    160 ; 
in  Burrance,  231,270,291 ;  in  Carmarthen, 
292,  29S  ;    in  College,  164,  2S8,  252; 
Conistoun,  291  ;    in  Cowgairth,   IDI  ; 
Gallaberry,     2S6 ;    in    Girv^n,    1S4; 
Hoddam,  2S8;    in   Lamb.f-.olme,   :6i ; 
Milneflat.  287  ;  in  Ouarrellwood,  2S9. 
John  Malcolm,  246.  24S,  2s6,  257,  25S,  260, 

263. 
John  of,  139,  141,  146- 

John,  of  Barncleugh,  266  ;  of  Brisbane,  267  ;_ 
of  Dumfries,  230;    of   Girvan,    164;    of 
Kelwood,   2S4,  285,  2S9;    of   .Middlebie, 
143;  cf  Xev.-bie,   145;  of  Senwick,  267; 
of  South  Carolina,  2S1. 
Joseph,   of  Kelton,    1S2,  210,  211,  229,  230, 
234,  277,  278,   280,   281,  287,  238,  296, 
29S;   of  Millbank,  231  ;  of  St.  Thomas, 
2S6. 
Margaret,  150,  2S9,  296. 
Marion,  150,  160,  162. 
Mary,  259. 
Nathaniel,  2SS. 
Parish  of,  133. 
Pedigree  of  J.>iMes,  217. 
Peter  de,  134. 
Peter,  in  Straton,  162. 
Reginald,  263. 

Robert,  289,  290,  296 ;    of    Kirkcudbright- 
shire, 156. 
Robert  de,  135,  142- 
Samuel.  278,  2S8  ;  in  Maryland,  234. 
Simon,  2S9. 
Sir  Thomas,  of  Kelwood,  132,  144,  145.  '46, 

152,  156. 
Sir  Walter  de,  136,  138. 
St.  Mary  de,  144.  I47- 
Stuart,  257. 
Susan,  259. 

Thomas,   241,  248,  257,  239,  2715.  277;    of 
Culloch,  243;  of  Kelwood,  147,  148,  I49. 
150.    151,    159,   179;    of  Speddoch,  285, 
290,  299,  300. 
Valentine  Byrom,  248. 
William  Bvron-.,  24S. 

William,  i'n  Akenshaw,  2S7  :  in  Burrance, 
231,  270,  291;  in  Dumfries.  2S0 ;  et 
Dunrod.  302;  of  Heithat,  203:  of  Hod- 
dam, 2S5  ;  of  London,  267;  of  Mirehouse, 
197, 199,  200.  207,  20S,  210,  217,  230,  234, 
262,  277,  2S8,  289,  296;  in  Quarrellwood, 
289;  of  Reidbank,  210,  211.  229,  230,  234, 
235.  236,  237,  239,  240,  242,  247,  248,  257, 
281 ,  292,  29-;,  2Q4,  297,  209,  300.  302  ;  in 
Rockciska:rther273,  270;  ofSt.Mary,277. 
General  William  Taylor,  207. 
Corrie  Papers,  240. 

R    R 
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Corrie  of  Newlaw,  227. 

Corries  of  Carmarthenshire,  207  ;   of  Terregles,  266. 

Corrie's  Clunie,  266. 

Corrow,  William,  2S0,  2S6. 

Corry,  Adam  de,  131,  ijg,  142. 

Herbert  of,  142. 

Katharine,  147. 

Margaret  of.  139,  143. 

Robert  de,  13S,  140,  141. 

Rodolphi  de,  133. 

Sir  Donald,  son  of,  135. 

Sir  John  de,  137,  139,  273. 

Susanna  de.  138. 

Thomas,  of  Xewby,  143. 

William,  291. 
Corsane,  209,  211. 
Corsinnon  Beacon,  16S. 
Coupland,  John,  203. 
Covenanters,  in,  192,  194. 
Cowper,  Bishop,  18S. 
Craigdow,  lands  of,  160. 
Craigmuie,  217,  222. 
Craigrostan,  59. 
Craik,  Provost,  204. 
Crawford,  David,  147. 

Florence,  150,  162. 

Jean,  2S4. 
Cra«-furd's  "  History  of  Renfrewshire,"  104. 
Crichton,  Chancellor,  84. 

Margaret,  145,  150,  151. 
Crichton  of  Sanquhar,  171. 
Crinan,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  5,  9,  10. 
Crocket,  Agnes,  297. 
Crosbie,  Marion,  210,  230,  235. 

Provosts,  212,  213,  229,  235. 
Culloch,  243. 
CuUoden,  18,  229. 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  229. 
Cunningham,  Margrett,  her  Bible,  238,  239. 

— ,  Master  of  Glencairn,  149. 

Robert,  182. 

William,  151. 
Curour,  Wiilelmo,  160. 
Curraw,  Adam.  283. 

John,  2SS. 

Samuel,  28S. 
Curray,  Ma-garet,  275. 
Curri,  John,  137. 

Peter  de,  134. 
Currie,  Alexander,  275. 
Harbert,  278. 
James,  275. 

Jean,  113,  219,  222,  227. 
John,  275. 
Johne,  27S,  28S. 
Sergeant  Hugh,  214. 
Currie  of  Newlaw,  219,  220. 
Curroe,  James,  275. 
Currow,  Alexander,  2S0. 

Andrew,  in  Clunzie,  2S0. 

Edward,  280. 

Janet,  280. 

Marie,  280. 

Samuel,  280. 
Curry.  James,  160. 

Robertus,  159. 
Sir  Walter  de,  136. 
Cutton  Moor,  24. 


D 


Dacre,  Lord,  172,  175. 

Dairy,  Parish  of,  no. 

Dalziel,  199,  200,  202. 

Daranda,  Paul,  206. 

Daresbury  Church    254,  255. 

Daresbury  Hall,  253. 

D'Argentine,  Sir  Giles,  66. 

Darien  Scheme,  205. 

Darnley   (or  Derneley),  Lord,  96,  98;   Lordship  of, 

lOI. 
David  L,  20,  21,  22  ;  death  of,  26,  log;   portrait  of, 

27,  32,  71,  91. 
David  1I„  70,  73,  87,  93,  105,  139,  140. 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  26,  29,  30,  91. 
Deans.  Jeannie,  224. 
Debatable  land,  175,  179. 
Decreit  bet"*veen  Lennox  and  Mure,  103. 
Derwentwater.  Lord,  216. 
DevorgiUa's  Bridge,  196. 
Dickson  Pedigree,  154,  221,  225;  containing: 

Dickson  and  Addington,  225. 
,,  ,,     Bruce,  225. 

,,  „     Goldie,  225. 

„  ,,     McLeod.  225. 

,,  ,,    Seton,  225. 

,,  „     Shand,  225. 

Dickson,  George,  153. 

James,  229. 

John  Edgar,  237. 

Thomas,  of  Sanquhar  Castle,  138. 

Walter,  153. 

Walter  George,  227. 
Dinwoodie,  Laird  of,  172. 
Dispensation  of  marriage,  Robert  IL,  74,  105. 
Donald,  12. 
Donald  Bane,  10,  20. 
Donybuitle,  257. 
Douglas,  Right  Hon.  Akers-,  M.P.,  152. 

Alexander,  of  Mains,  102. 

Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of,  90. 

Colonel  jamies,  202. 

Elizabeth  Douglas.  83. 

James,  Chaplain  at  .^Iaybole,  15S. 

,,      fourth  Earl  of  Morton  (Regent),  183. 

— ,  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  51. 

Lady  Catherine,  82. 

Margaret,  Countess  of,  196. 

Murder  of  eighth  Earl  of,  84,  89,  169. 

Sir  James,  60,  62,  64,  69. 

Sir   James,    ninth    Earl,  S9,    170;    defeat   at 
Ancrum  .Moor,  90  ;  loss  of  lands,  170. 

Sir  William,  Governor  of  Berwick,  137. 

William,  eighth  Earl  of,  168. 
„         first  Earl  of,  73. 
„         first  Earl  of  Queensberry,  188. 
Dow,  David,  222,  223. 
Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood,  132. 
Drumclog  victory,  loS. 
Drunilanrig,  Lord,  203. 
Drumlanrig  Tower,  1S8. 

Drummond,  Annabella,  wife  of  Robert  IIL,  75,  77. 
Drumm.ossie  Moor,  229. 
Drunken  Parliament,  197. 
Dr)-fe-Sands  battle,  186,  187. 
Dryfesdale  Old  Churchyard  pamphlet,  137. 
Dumbarton  Castle,  92,  95,  97,  loi. 
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Dumbartonshire,  Sheriffdom  of,  07,  loi. 

Dumfries,  a  Royal  burgh,  i6j  ;  arms  of,  167; 
Castle,  37,  16S,  1S4,  200  ;  Charters,  166;  Classes, 
iSo ;  Council,  165;  Crafts,  167,  1S9 ;  Crown 
property,  iSo ;  Jacobite  raids  on.  215,  229; 
Letter-po5t,  196;  Magistrates,  165,  189;  Mer- 
chants, 166;  Parish  Registers,  206;  Privileges, 
1S9  ;  Protestantism.  17S;  Queen  Marv's  visit  to, 
1S3 ;  Registers  of  Baptisms,  211;  Silver  Gun, 
18S;  Slogan,  167;  Testaments,  200:  Tolls  and 
customs,  195  ;  Town  buildings,  21 1  ;   Trade,  212. 

Dumfriesshire,  chief  Landholders  of.  140. 

Dunbar,  Battle  of,  35,  46,  50,  loS,  137. 
Earl  of,  2'^. 
Lady  Agnes.  S7. 
Patrick,  S3. 

Duncan,  5,  g. 

,,        Earl  of  Lenno.x,  95,  97,  loi. 

Duncan  IL.  12.  15. 

Dundalk,  Battle  of.  66. 

Dundee.  Council  at.  63. 

Dundrennan,  Abbot  of,  1S4. 

Dunnottar  Castle,  203. 

Dunstaffnage.  63. 

Dunster  Castle.  109. 

Durham,  Battle  of.  S7,  140. 

Durisdeer  Castle,  137. 


Earl,  title  of,  11. 
Earlston  Bible,  116.  237. 
Edgar,  20. 

David,  229. 

Helen,  229,  237,  239.  242,  2S1,  2S6,  294,  301, 
302. 

Janet,  238,  242. 

Thomas,  229,  234  ;  testament,  234,  236,  240, 
278,   2S1  ;    children,  240 ;     Freedom    of 
Dumfries,  240  ;  Seisin,  294.  295. 
Edgar  Atheling,  13. 
Edgar  of  Elshiesheils,  226,  237. 
Edinburgh  Castle.  64. 
Edmonstone  of  Duntreath,  102. 
Edward  the  Confes,-.or,  10,  II,  12. 
Edward  I.,  35.  38,  40,  41,  42,  49.  55.  59,  63,  86,  109, 

135.  234.  -o7- 
Edward  II..  63.  66.  S6,  92. 
Edward  III.,  68,  109,  142. 
Eglinton,  Earl  of,  105,  148. 
Eklis,  Jarnes,  155. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Duncan,  Earl  of  Lennox,  wife 
of  Steivart  of  Derneley,  94. 
„         daughter  of  Earl  of  Ulster,  second  wife  of 
the  Bruce,  70. 
Emma  of  Brittany.  31. 
Enslie,  Janet,  290.  291. 

John,  290. 
Errata,  302. 
Ethelred,  6. 

Euphemia  Graham,  90.  107. 
Evesham,  Battle  of.  ;}6,  109. 
Ewart,  Agnes,  2S2. 

James,  229. 

John,  19S. 

Joseph  Corrie,  259. 

Marion,  226,  282. 


Ewart — continued. 

Mary,  2S2. 

Miss,  of  Broadleas,  206. 

Rev.  John,  2S1. 

Samuel,  214. 

William.  2S1. 
Extracts  from  Council  Books,  Dumfries,  232 


Fairview.  253.  256. 

Fala  Muir,  176. 

Falkirk.  Battle  of,  46,  48.  54. 

Falkland  Moor.  229. 

F.^LKNER  Pedigree,  246.  247,  262. 

Falkner,  Ann,  241,  243,  248,  257,  262. 

Arms,  263. 

Thomas.  243. 
Fam.ine  in  Scotland,  73. 
Fasselane,  territory  of,  93. 
Fife,  Duncan.  Earl  of.  58. 

Sir  Robert.  Earl  of,  93. 
Fifty  years'  struggle.  19S. 
Fingalton,  Barony  of,  86. 
Finlay,  Mrs.,  208. 
Flaald,  71. 

Fleming,  Margaret  Stewart,  Lady,  102 
Flodden,  Battle  of,  97,  172. 
Four  Tables,  The,  192. 
Fo.\,  Maule,  1 13. 
Fullerton  of  Dreghorn,  150. 


Garrel  (or  Garwald)  Parish,  231 ;  Kirkyard,  231,  270. 

Gaveston,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  64. 

Gavin  of  Kilwinning,  159. 

General  Assembly,  191,  192. 

George  I..  213. 

George  II.,  234. 

Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassillis,  159. 

Gilchrist,  Ebenezer,  209.  2lS,  226,  229,  233,  23l,  301. 

James.  300. 

John,  198.  209,  213,  296. 

Marion,  282. 

Thomas,  229. 
Gilchrist-Clark,  226,  232. 
Gill.  Helen,  156. 
Girthead,  lands  of,  154. 

Girvan,  Parish  of,  163;  John  Corrie  of,  163. 
Gladstone.  John,  258. 

Sir  John.  258. 

William  Ewart,  258,  260. 
Glanderstoun,  lands  of,  103,  104,  105. 
Glasgow  Assembly,  126  ;  Charter  to  masons  of,  85. 
Glassanby  Manor,  136, 
Glencairn,  Earl  of,  182. 
Glenkens,  lands  of,  135,  184. 
Gloucester.  Earl  of,  57,  62,  66. 
GoLDlE   Pedigree;  containing: 

Goldie  and  Bartrum,  221. 
,,    Bell,  218. 
„        „     Blair,  220,  222. 
,,         ,,    Corrie,  219. 
,,         ,,     Currie,  219. 
„         ,,    Dickson,  154,  155,  221,  225. 
„         „     Gilchrist,  218. 
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GOLDIE  Pedigref — continued. 
Goldie  and  Jardine,  2iS. 

,,         ,,    Lawson,  154,  220,  221. 
,,        .,    McLeod,  220. 
,,         „     Scot,  221,  222. 

„     Stott,  219. 
,,        ,,    \Vat5on,  219. 
,,         ,,    Youns;,  219. 
Goldie-Scot  and  Simpson,  221. 
Goldie,  Edward,  of  Craigmuie,  217,  220,  230. 
Janet,  217,  226,  2S0,  29S. 
Jean,  154,  210,  217,  226,  230. 
Jean  (Miss).  223. 
John  (Commissary),  21S,  222,  228,  229,298, 

300,  301. 
Mary,  I2g. 

Thomas,  154,  247,  290. 
Goldie  of  Kirkpatrick-Juxta,  278. 
Gordon,  Adam  de.  So,  107,  109. 

Adam,  Lord  of  Strathbolgie,  109. 
Alexander,  of  Airds.  no,  125,  182  ;  of  Carle- 
ton,    112;   of  Greenlaw.   116;  Commis- 
sioner  for   Kirkcudbrightshire,  "  Earl  of 
Earlston,"  no. 
Alicia,  109. 
Archibald,  129. 
Arthur  Byrom.  252. 
David,  of  Gordonstoun,  no. 
Duke  of,  112. 
Elizabeth,  no. 
Elizabeth  Catherine,  251. 
Eva  C,  252. 

Gilbert,  of  Halleaths,  n3. 
Grizell,  n2. 

James  Alexander,  M.D..  251. 
James  E.  H.,  252. 
James  Irving,  n3. 

James,  of  Jamaica,  fourth  Baronet,  n3. 
John,  of  Earlston.  fifth  Baronet.  n3. 
Ladv  Janet,  loS;  Soliloquies,  n5;  Covenant, 

'123. 
Marion,  n2. 
Mary  Christian.  ii2- 
Mary  de,  So,  107,  109. 
Mary  (Goldie),  129,  217,  21S. 
Patricia,  113. 
Richard,  109. 
Robert,  129. 
Roger  de,  1 10. 
Sir  Alexander,  109. 

Sir  Alexander,  sf  cond  Baronet,  of  Earlston, 
108,  ni,  n2,  nj,  126,  129.201,  217,  296. 
Sir  John,  twelfth  Lord  of  Lochinvar,  n4. 
Sir  Thomas,  1 13,  2S0,  287. 
Sir  William,  of  Afton,  n2;  portrait,  ns- 
of  CuK'ennan,  1 12. 
''  of  Scitchell,  no. 

",  sixth  Baronet  of  Earlston,  nj, 

n4. 
sixth  Lord  of  Lochmvar,  no. 
Thomas  de,  109. 
Gospatrick,  13,  14.  '5.  '5. 
Graham,  Euphemia.  90,  107. 
Uenrx  de,  133.  139. 
James.  Marquis  of  Montrose,  193. 
John  (Claverhouse),  20I. 
Sir  John,  105. 
Sir  Robert,  80. 


Graham  of  Kinharvie,  235. 
Gray,  Lady,  of  Kinfauns,  257. 
Gretna  Green,  132,  133. 
Grier,  — ,  199. 

Agnes,  177. 
Grierson  of  Lag,  1S2,  202,  295. 
Gueldres,  Mary  of,  84. 
Guisburn  Monastery,  ^i- 


H 


Haco,  72,  134. 

Hadden  Rig.  Battle  of,  176. 

Haddington  MS..  14S. 

Hailes.  Lord,  35,  47  ;   re  Bruce,  33  ;  re  Comyn,  56; 

re  Origin  of  Lennox,  91. 
Haldane,  James,  97. 

Sir  John,  96,  97. 
Halidon  Hill,  86,  93,  109. 
Hall,  12. 
Hamilton,  Agnes,  107. 

Alan  de,  of  Larbert,  87. 

Andrew,  of  Udston,  87. 

Anne,  107,  108. 

Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Crawford .  go ;  Countess 

of  Lennox,  90,  96.  99,  102. 
George,  of  Borelar.d.  87  ;  of  Preston,  107. 
James,  first  Lord  of  Cadyow,  84,  85,  S8,  89,  90. 

„      second  Lord  of  Cadyow,  90,  102. 
Janet,  loS,  \\2. 
John  de.  86. 

John,  of  Bardowie,  87  ;  of  Broomhill,  90. 
Marquis  of,  193. 
Patrick,  the  proto-martyr,  176. 
Robert,  of  Xewhaven,  108. 
Roval  Commissioner,  192,  193. 
Sir' David,  86,  87.  107. 
Sir  Gilbert,  85,  107,  108. 
Sir  James,  107  ;  of  Cadyow,  88  ;  of  Preston, 

106,  107. 
Sir  John,  of  Cadyow,  87,  107,  108. 
Sir  Patrick,  of  Kincavel,  90. 
Sir  Robert,  loS,  ni. 
Sir  Thomas,  loS,  n2. 

,,  of  N'ewhaven,  107,  108. 

Sir  William,  loS. 
Sir  William  de,  85,  107. 
Walter  Fitz-Gilbert  de,  85,  107,  109. 
William,  of  Bathgate,  87. 
Hamilton    of    Cairnes,    87  ;    of    Cambuskeith    and 
Grange.  87;    of  Dalsorf,  88;    of  Dalziel,  88;   of 
Innenvick,  So  ;  of  Mount  Hamilton,  87  ;  of  Ross- 
haven  and  Preston.  87,  107  ;  of   Silverton,  88;  of 
Whistleberry.  S3;   Parish  Church  of,  83. 
Harberton,  John,  288. 
Harold,  12. 
Harold  Haifajer,  12. 
Hastings,  Battle  of,  13. 
Hauville.  Elias  de,  41. 
Haye,  De  la,  62. 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  224. 
Heirs  female  to  the  lands  of  the  lordship  of  Lennox, 

lOI. 
Hemmingford,  51,  58. 
Henderson,  John,  276. 
Henry  L,  23. 
Henry  IL,  26. 
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Henr>-  III.,  36. 

Henrv  IV'..  75. 

Henr'y  V.,  77,  SS. 

Henry  VI.,  Sg. 

Henry-  VIII.,  172. 

Heralds'  College,  re  Mure  and  Stewart  marriage,  104. 

Herbertion,  Margaret,  267. 

Hereford,  Earl  of,  66. 

Heron,  Peter,  253. 

Herries,  Elizabeth,  164. 

Euphamia,  146,  150,  152. 

Isabelle,  267. 

Isobelle,  292. 

Lord,  146;  Deputy  Warden,  183,  1S4. 

Sir  John,  132. 
Herries  or  Jarries,  231. 

Hoddam  Castle,  132,  146;  Cross,  227  ;  Kirkyard,  164. 
HoMvood  Abbey,  1S3. 
Home,  Lieut.-Col.  John,  192,  193. 

Lord,  174. 
Hope,  Sir  John,  1 11. 
Hoyle,  Camilla,  252. 
Hume,  Elizabeth,  160. 
Huntly,  Earl  of,  176. 
Hutton  and  Corrie  Parish,  141  ;  graves,  :42. 


I 
Immigration  of  Normans  and  Saxons  into  Scotland, 

15- 
Inchinnan,  lands  of,  loi. 
Inchmurrin,  95,  loi. 
Ingioborge,  12. 
Inglis,  Captain,  202. 

Margaret,  loS. 
Inhibitions,  Dumfries,  234. 
Inventory  re  Long  Close  property,  232. 
lona.  Burial-place  of,  5. 
Irongray  Church,  199,  224. 
Irving,  tuthbert.  of  Robgill,  144. 

Dame,  188. 

George,  227. 

John,  2S7. 

Mary.  113,  219. 

Provost,  209. 

William,  of  Gribton,  113. 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Earl  of  Gloucester,  wife  of  Com- 
petitor, 43. 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Duncan,  eighth  Earl  of  Lennox, 

94.  95.  97- 
daughter  of  Earl  of  Mar,  n-ife  of  the  Bruce,70. 
Isob'el,  daughter  of  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  34,  35. 
Itchen-Abbas,  260,  263. 


J 

Jacobite  risings,  214,  223,  229. 

James  I.,  77;  marriage,  78;  poems,  83;  murder,  83. 

James  II.,  84,  169,  176. 

James  III.,  96.  I43.  i?'- 

James  IV.,  97.  98,  101,  105,  147,  171,  172,  iSo. 

James  V.,  102.  147,  148,  174,  175.  177. 

James  VI.,  Letters  to  Mure,  105,  186,  1S8,  203,  213. 

Jardine,  David,  276. 

Sir  Robert.  152. 
Jardine  of  Applegarth,  182. 
Jean,  daughter  of  Lord  Bute,  72. 


Joanna,  marriage  with  David  II.,  69. 
John  de  St.  John,  54. 
Johnson,  Elizabeth,  250,  253. 
Johnston,  Gilbert  de.  139. 

Janet,  of  Elphinstone.  loS. 
Johnstone,  Adam,  14S,  152.  153. 

Andrew.  147. 

George,  of  Girthhead,  152,  153. 

Hope,  152. 

James,    147,    173;    of   Wamphray,    153;    of 
Westerhall,  202. 

Jean,  154. 

John,  147. 

Johnstone  of,  170,  1S2,  1S5. 

Julien,  Bishop  of  Ostien,  99. 

Margaret,  152. 

Sir  James,  153,  1S6. 

Sir  William.  Pulteney,  153. 

JOHN-STONE-L.\WSON    PEDIGREE,  1 54. 

Johnstone  of  Raehill,  153. 


K 

Karlilo.  Wilhelmo  de,  135. 

Keith.  Johanetta  de,  87. 

Keldwood,  Barony  of,  149;   Corries  of,  141  ;  Title 

deeds  of,  152. 
Kelton,  234. 
Kelton  Well,  189. 
Kemble.  John,  132. 
Kemp,  James,  205. 

Margaret,  205. 
Kenmure,  Lords,  no,  112,  214,  216. 
Kennedy,  Alexander,  2S4. 

Bishop,  89. 

Janet,  of  Bargany,  105,  156,  159. 

John,  2S3. 
Kennedy  of  Coiff,  147  ;  of  Knockdon,  159. 
Kildrummie  Castle,  57,  60. 
Killicrankie,  204. 
Kilpatrick,  Roger  of,  J39. 
Kilsyth,  victory  at,  193. 
Kilwinning,  159. 
Kincaid,  Elizabeth,  105. 
Kirk  Connell,  164. 
Kirk,  James,  200. 
Kirkmichell,  Lady,  282. 
Kirkpatrick  Flem'ing,  164;  Roger  of,  143. 
Kirkpatrick,  Grizell,  231,  271. 

Jean,  276. 

Sir  Thomas,  ^6. 
Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn,  102,  103,  1S3,  213. 
Kittokside,  lands  of,  i02. 
Knights  of  St.  John,  183. 
Knights  Templars,  183. 
Knox,  John,  183. 


Lady  Carse,  feud-fight  of,  161. 

Laird  of  Lochwood,  152. 

Lamberton,  Bishop,  52,  54. 

Lang,  John,  160. 

Langholm,  215;  Tower,  178. 

Langside,  Battle  of,  184. 

Largs,  Battle  of,  72,  134. 

Lauder,  seizure  of  James  III.  at,  96. 
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Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  log,  200. 
Laurie,  John,  198. 

Sir  Robert,  202. 
Lawson,  Alexander.  207. 

Helen,  154,  222,  223. 

Hugh,  154.  211,  222,  229,  281,  299,  300. 

Margaret,  210. 
Lawson-Johnstone  Pedigree,  154. 
Leges  Malcohtri,  5. 
Leicester,  third  Earl  of,  107. 
Lennox,  Ahvyn,  first  Earl  of.  gi. 

Ahvyn,  second  Earl,  91  ;   death,  92;  grand- 
son, 93. 

Maldwin,  third  Earl  of,  92. 

Malcolm,  fourth  Earl  cf,  92  ;  fifth  Earl  of,  92. 

Donald,  sixth  Earl  of.  93. 

Walter  de  Fasselane,  seventh  Earl  of,  93. 

Duncan,    eighth    Earl    of,    93  ;    his    three 
daughters.  93;  his  execution,  78.  94. 

Sir  John    Stewart,    first    Earl   of    (second 
creation).  96. 

Matthew  Stewart,  second  Earl  of,  96,  97, 
100,  104;  divorce,  100;  issue,  102. 

— ,  third  Earl  of,  102. 

Earldonn  of,  29,  91, 

Elizabeth  of,  94,  96,  99,  loi. 

Malcolm,  Earl  of,  60. 

Margaret,  Countess  of,  93. 
Leslie,  Earl  of  Leven,  193. 

John,  193,  194. 
Leven,  Earl  of,  194. 

Traitors  of,  147. 
Levenax.  Waiter  of  the,  95,  97. 
Levingtone,  lands  of,  136. 

Richard  de,  137. 
Lewes,  Battle  of,  36. 
Lincluden,  168,  186,  iSS. 
Lindsay,  Sir  John,  56. 
Linlithgow  Castle,  64. 
Lion  Office,  262. 
Livingstone,  Alexander,  84,  8S. 

John,  126. 
Lloyd,  Sir  Llewelyn,  247. 
Lloyd  of  Cilcen  Hall,  26^. 
Lochar  Moss,  167. 
Lochdoon,  139,  156. 
Lochmaben  Castle,  46,  50,   131,   132,  170;  Church 

bell,  131  ;  Market,  215;  Stone,  141,  171. 
Lochwcod  Tower,  17S,  1S5,  214. 
Lollards  in  Kyle,  182. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  260. 
Long  Close.  231  ;   Inventory  re,  232. 
Lordburn,  The,  167. 
Lorn,  Lord  of,  62,  63. 
Lothian,  Session  of, 4. 
Loudon  Hill,  62. 
Louis  XL,  79.  109. 
Lovat,  Simon,  Lord,  214. 
Lun,  Tower  of,  141. 
Lyle,  Margaret,  98,  99. 
Robert,  Lord,  9S. 


MacLaughlan,  Margaret,  203. 
Macbeth,  10,  11. 
Macfarlane,  Sir  John,  90. 


Macpherson  of  Clunie,  190. 

McBriar.  Sir  John,  172,  209. 

McGuftog,  ij4. 

Mclimay,  162. 

Mcllvane,  150,  162,  163,  284,  285. 

McKane,  162. 

McKerlie  re  Gordon,  129  ;  re  Corrles,  164. 

McKitirick,  21 1,  217. 

McLeod,  102. 

McMurdo,  223,  242. 

Maitland  Club  Papers,  29,  104,  no. 

Maitlands  of  Chipperkyle  and  Barcaple,  220,  301. 

Malcolm  1.,  i. 

Malcolm  II.,  2,  S,  140. 

Malcolm  IV.,  72,  91. 

Malcolm  Caen  Mor,  10;  coronation,  11  ;  marriage, 
13  ;  death,  17. 

Man,  Isle  of,  64. 

Manifold,  Kathleen,  252. 

Mar,  Earls  of,  38,  213,  216. 

March,  ninth  Earl  of,  87, 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Carrick,  44 ;  daughter  of 
Duncan,  Earl  of  Lennox,  94,  95,  97  ;  daughter  of 
Henr)- \'II.,  171 ;  Princess  of  Scotland,  79;  Saint, 

13.  I"- 
Margaret  of  Norway,  3^,  38,  92. 
Marjory  Bruce,  52,  70. 
Marjory  Gordon,  109. 
Marjory,  wife  of  Comyn,  37. 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  113. 
Marnent.  Bond  of,  174. 
Martyrs'  Monument,  200. 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  11.,  84;    wife  of  Count  de 

Boulogne,  19. 
Mary  Stuart,  155,  178,  1S3. 
Mar}'  of  Guise,  175. 
Mason's  Protocol  Book,  160. 
Master  of  Maxwell,  173. 
Matheson.  Jean,  237. 
Matilda,    daughter   of    Henry   I.,    23.    20 ;    wife    of 

David  I.,  21. 
Matthew  Stewart,  Earl  of  Lennox,  96. 
Maud,  wife  of  Henry  I,,  19. 
Maude,  wife  of  Stephen,  24. 
Mauley,  Seneschal  of  England,  66. 
Maxwell,  James,  fourth  Lord,  171,  172,  174,  175. 

John  de,  135. 

Provost,  2^6. 

Robert,  fifth   Lord,   176,   177,  178,   179,   1S2, 
1S4;  ninth  Lord,  186,  187. 

Sir  Herbert,  55,  132. 

Sir  John,  of  Terregles,  184. 

Sir  William,  of  Cardoness,  114. 

The  Master  of,  170,  184,  185. 
Maxwell  of  Barncleugh,  203,  204  ;  of  Newlaw,  185. 
Maybole,  15S.  161,  162. 
Melrose,  Monastery  of,  70. 
Menteith,  .Agnes,  96,  gS. 

Earl  of,  36. 

Elizabeth,  96,  98. 

Sir  Murdoch,  95.  98. 

Sir  Patrick,  96,  gS. 

Sir  Robert,  94,  95. 
Middlebie.    164;    Churchyard,    143,   164;    lands  of, 

143;  Law  Suits  re,  144. 
Middleton,  Earl  of,  197. 
Milk,  Water  of,  142. 
Minorite  Friars.  Church  of,  56,  196. 
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Minute  Book  Keepers;,  302. 

Minute  Book  of  Sasines,  234. 

Mirehouse,  :o6. 

Mitton,  Chapter  of,  68. 

Moddan,  S,  9. 

Moidart,  22S. 

Monasteries  of  Kelso  and  Holyrood,  22. 

Moncreiff,  Baron,  2l3. 

Monnaouth,  201,  203. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  36. 

Montgomery,  Christian,  154. 

Lady  Isobel,  105. 

Lord,  149. 
Montrose,  Marquis  of,  193. 
Moodie,  232. 
Moor  Hall,  254,  256. 
Moray,  Countess  of,  257. 

Randulph,  Earl  of,  65. 
Morton,  Regent,  iSj. 
Mossope,  164. 
Mostyn,  Lord,  247. 
Mouncey,  Elizabeth,  205. 

George  Gill,  22S. 

John,  205. 

William,  205. 
Mouswald,  Laird  of,  172. 
Muirbreck,  217. 
Mure,  Barbara,  106,  107,  108. 

Constantine.  103 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  IL,  105. 

John,  son  of  Adam,  105  ;  grandson  of  Adam, 
105  ;  of  Caldwell,  102,  103,  104,  105. 

Lady  Constance,  106. 

Lady  Isobel,  105. 

Lady  Janet.  102,  104. 

Sir  Adam,  103,  105. 

Sir  Gilchrist,  105. 

Sir  Reginald,  105. 

Sir  Robert,  105,  106.  107. 
Mure  of  Glanderstoun,  104,  105. 
Murray,  Archibald,  Earl  of,  170. 

Cuthbert,  of  Cockpool,  145,  146. 

Esola,  145,  150,  151,  182. 

John,  146. 

Margaret,  1S2. 

Sir  David,  96. 

Thomas,  143,  145. 

William,  of  .Murryfield,  302. 
Murray  cf  Cockpool,  170,  172,  182. 
Musgrave,  Sir  William,  177. 
Mylne,  Anne,  of  Powderhall,  113. 


N 


Napier,  Alexander,  149. 

Archibald,  97. 

John,  of  Merchiston,  96,  97. 

Margaret.  149. 

Mark,  his  "  History  of  the  Lennox,"  91,94,  95. 
National  Covenant,  192,  197. 
Neibon,  Walter,  258. 
Newbie.  Corries  of,  141  ;   Mill  of,  143  ;  sale  of,  147, 

148,  150,  151. 
Newcastle,  Marquis  of.  193. 
New  Testament,  Wycliffe's,  116,  125. 
Newton,  Adam,  67. 
Nicholson,  Norwegian  warrior,  134. 


Nithsdale,  Lord,  1S6,  1S7,  192,  214,  216. 
Nonconfonnists,  199. 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  176. 

Norham  Castle,  siege  of,  24;  Meeting  of  Competi- 
tors at,  39. 
Norham,  Treaty  of,  179,  180. 
Norman  Conquest,  130;  Settlers,  130. 
Northampton,  Parliament  at,  68. 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  16S,  169. 

Invasion  of,  24. 
Nurse  Capes,  249. 


O 


Oak  Cabinet  of  Alex:.nder  Gordon,  115. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  113. 

Orkney.  Earl  of,  77. 

Ormonde,  Earl  of,  169,  170. 

Oswestry.  Baron  of,  71. 

Otterburn,  Johanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas,  107. 

Over-Culgen,  lands  of,  103. 


Pagan's  "  Life  of  Paterson,'  72. 

Paisley  Abbey,  72  ;  Monastery,  86. 

Palestine  crusade,  44. 

Palgrave's  "  Documents,"  35,  37,  40,  41,  42,  52. 

Panmure,  Earl  of,  3,  113,  242. 

Papal  Dispensation  re  Robert  II. '3  marriage,  So. 

Patent  of  Arms  to  Corrie  family,  264. 

Paterson's  "Ayrshire  Families,'  150,  161,  162. 

Paterson,  Jean,  207,  210,  217,  230,  234. 

John,  2S7  ;   of  Kinharvie,  205. 

Thomas,  278. 

William,  205;    his   Bible,   208;    Testament, 
206,  234.  276,  2S5. 
Paterson  re  Trust  Fund,  231. 
Pedigrees  : 

Byrom,  250. 

Corrie  of  Newby,  150 ;  of  Speddoch,  226;  of 
Wilby  and  Dunrod,  267,  269. 

Dr.  Corrie,  270. 

Dickson,  225. 

Gilchrist-Clark,  226. 

Goldie,  154,  217. 

Paterson,  207. 

Reid  and  Cunynhame,  239,  240. 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  59,  62. 
Penlaw  Farm,  142. 
Pennynghame,  Laird  of,  no. 
Percy,  Henry,  59,  61. 
Philip.  Margaret,  211. 
Philiphaugh,  194. 
Philp.  James,  281,  2S6. 
Pinkerton.  71. 

Pinkie,  Battle  of,  151,  156,  179. 
Pollock.  Mures  of,  105. 
Pont,  Robert,  183. 
Pont's  MS.,  134- 
Pope  John  XXII.,  66. 
Presbyterianism,  192,  197. 
Preston,  Barbara,  106. 

Battle  of,  216;  Castle  of,  108. 

Sir  George,  106. 
Prestonpans,  228. 
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Priestlands,  234.  242. 

Protestantism  in  Dumfriesshire,  17S,  1S3,  197. 

Provost  Riots,  235. 

Provosts  of  Dumfries,  2og. 

Public  Record  OfF.ce.  136. 

Purdon,  Thomas,  143,  144. 

Puritans,  194. 

Pyet  and  Corbie  Riots,  210,  235. 


Queen  Anne,  212, 
Queensberry,  Duke  of,  212. 
Oueensferry  Paper.  202. 
Quintin,  Abbot  of  Crosraguel,  15S. 


Rachrine,  Isle  of,  60. 
Rae,  George,  152. 

Thomas,  233. 
Ragman  Roll,  135.  139. 
Rampatrick,  146,  173. 
Re-establishment  of  Episcopacy,  107. 
Reformation  work  at  Earlston,  116. 
Regalia,  58. 

Regality  and  Royalty  of  land,  165. 
Reid,  Janet,  236,  239,  240. 

John,  2S7. 

William,  229. 
Reid  Pedigree,  239.  240. 
Reidbank.  234,  242. 
Renwick,  James,  202. 
Repeal  of  Test  Act,  203. 
Repentance  Tower,  146. 
Richard  II.,  107. 
Riddel!,  Captain  Roben,  134,  135,  164. 

Walter,  229. 
Riding  the  Marches,  1S9. 
Robert,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  gg. 
Robert,  Duke  of  Xonr.andy,  16. 
Robert,  Steward  of  Scotland,  100. 
Robert  II.,  70,  72  ;  coronation,  73,  93, 10/ ;  death,  74. 
Robert  III.,   75;    Charter  re  Lennox  Earldom,  94; 

re  Dumfries,  166;  death,  76. 
Robertson,  "  Divie,"  259. 

Provost,  258. 
Robgill  Tower,  144;  sold,  151. 
Robson,  James,  214. 
Ross,  Earl  of,  60. 

Euphemia,  80. 

Ninian,  Lord,  105. 
Rothesay,  Duke  of,  73,  76. 
Roxburgh  Castle,  79.  S4. 
Rufus,  William,  16. 
Runcorn,  255. 
Ruthven,  Lord,  105. 

Ruthwell  Monument,  132,  141  ;  sale  of,  151. 
Rye  House  Plot,  112. 


St.  Domingo  Hall,  257. 
St.  Margaret,  193. 

St.  Michael's  Churchyard,  200,  209,  2I0,  222,  230, 
237. 


Salisbury,  Earl  of,  16S. 

Sanquhar  Castle,  137  ;    Market  Cross,  202. 

Sark.  Battle  of  the,  ifig. 

Sauchieburn.  Battle  of,  171. 

Scarlett.  Christian.  113. 

Scone,  .Meeting  of  the  Estates  at,  87,  92. 

Scot,  Adam,  174. 

Sir  Walter,  115,  221,  224. 
Scrope,  Lord,  184. 
Seal  of  Bruce,  69. 
Semphill,  Robert,  Lord,  106. 

The  Master  of,  106. 
Seton,  Sir  Christopher,  50,  137,  140. 
Sextus  \'.,  Pope,  88. 
Shand,  John,  18,  54,  113. 
Sharp,  Archbishop,  murder  of,  197,  200. 
Shaw  of  Grimmet,  159. 
Sherer,  T.  W.,  270. 
Sheriffmuir,  216. 
Sigurd,  Jarl  of  Orkney,  6,  8. 
Silver  Gun,  iSS. 
Sinclair,  Margaret,  no. 

Oliver,  176,  177. 
Siward,  10. 
Skene,  29. 
Skipmyre,  207. 

Smith,  Ann,  of  Craigshaws,  2^,6. 
James,  23S. 
Janet.  23S.  242. 
Smithills  Hall,  255,  257. 
Soliloquie-;     of    Janet    Hamilton,     117,    125;     her 

solemn  league  and  co\enant,  193. 
Solway  Moss,  130,  177. 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  179. 
Soulis,  Sir  John,  52,  54. 
"  Spectator,''  The,  23S. 
Speddoch,    154,   182,  209,  214,   21S,   220,  226,  230, 

Stamford  Bridge,  Battle  of,  13. 

Standard,  Battle  of  the,  24,  33. 

Stapleton,  saie  of,  151. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  146. 

Steinkirk.  Battle  of,  113. 

Stephen  of  England,  23,  26,  32. 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins  Psalms,  239. 

Steward,  James,  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  36,  S6. 

James,  fifth  High  Steward,  72. 

John,  of  Argowane,  103. 

Robert,  High  Steward,  139, 

Walter,  44.  6:,  70,  71. 

'Walter,  sixth  High  Steward,  72,  73. 
Stewart,  Agnes,  102. 

Alan,  71,  72,  96,  9$. 

Alan,  of  Dreghorn,  86. 

Alexander,  Regent,   72;  of  Darnley,  87;    of 
Garlies,  1S2  ;  of  Hillside,  206. 

David,  Earl  of  Strathearn,  107. 

Elizabeth.  Lady  Campbell,  102. 

John,  first  Earl  of  Lenno.x,  96,  98,  loi. 

Lady  Janet.  102,  103. 

Margaret,  Lady  Fleming,  102. 

Matthew,    second    Earl   of    Lennox,   97,   98, 
103,  104. 

Mungo.  102. 

Princess  Mary,  90,  102. 

Sir  Alexander,  98. 

Sir  John,  94,  96,  98,  100. 

Walter,  71,  72. 
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Steu'artry,  meaning  of,  I3S' 
Stirling  Castle,  1S5  ;  Council  at,  149. 
Strathearn,  Malise,  Earl  of.  80,  IJO. 
Stuart,  Lady  Louisa,  257. 

Marv,  71.  lOJ. 

Sir  Robert,  So.,  81. 

The  Ladies,  257. 
Subscribers  to  Prince  Charlie's  fine,  229. 
Sunderland,  Earl  of,  192. 

Suppression  of  the  Religious  Houses  in  Scotland,  i8j. 
Sweyn,  invasion  of  Scotland  by,  2,  j. 


Table  of  Lennox  Descent,  97. 

Talbot.  Matilda,  226. 

Tannistrv,  law  of,  7,  24. 

Taxt  Roll  of  Annandale,  206. 

Terregles  Kirkyard,  164. 

The  Corrie  Fund,  230. 

The  Partition  of  the  Lennox,  91,  94,  95. 

"  The  Spectator,"  238. 

Thomastoun,  lands  of,  147,  155,  157,  160,  l6s. 

Thorfinn,  8,  9,  10;  death,  11. 

Thurstin,  23. 

Tillvmoss,  rout  at,  97. 

Tinwald  Castle,  1S4;  Hills,  167. 

Tobacco  trade,  212. 

Tombstone  of  Johnstone,  153. 

Tombstones  in  Corrie  Kirkyard,  272  ;  in  Kirk- 
connell  Kirkvard,273;  in  Middlebie  Kirkyard,  273; 
in  New  Hod'dam  Kirkyard,  273;  in  Old  Hoddam 
Kirkyard,  273  ;  in  Repentance  Tower  Kirkyard, 
273;  in  Terregles  Kirkyard,  271,  272. 

Torthorwald,  16S. 

David  de,  133,  139. 
Thoma  de,  135,  140. 

Tostig,  II,  12. 

Train,  Joseph,  116. 
R.  W.,  115. 

Treaty  of  Norham,  184. 

Troqueer  Kirkyard,  164. 

Trust  Fund,  231. 

Tullibardine,  Marquis  of,  228. 

Tulling,  161. 

Turgot,  13. 

Turnberry,  Castle  of,  36,  44,  49,  51,  6i. 

Turner,  Elizabeth,  205. 

Twining,  Louisa,  260. 

Tytler,  37,  46. 


Union,  The,  212. 

Upper  Dryfe,  lands  of,  133. 


Vaughan,  Miss,  255. 
Veitch,  James,  302. 
Venables,  Harriet,  242,  257. 
Verselli  homilies,  132. 


\'illy,  James  de,  79. 
\'olunteer  Movement,  260. 
Von  Zandt,  Baroness,  260. 


W 


Waleis,  William  le,  135. 

Walker,  Helen,  223. 

Wallace.  William,  40,  46,  52,  54,  137. 

Walsingham,  66. 

Walter  of  Exeter,  134  ;   of  Levenax,  95,  97. 

Wamphrav,  lands  of,  139.  143,  153. 

Wans.  Sir' Patrick,  157. 

Wappenschaws,  iSS,  215. 

Ward'.aw  Beacon,  168. 

Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  77. 

Warrender,    Charters    belonging    to    Sir    George, 

142. 
Warrenne,  Earl  of,  50,  68. 
Warrington,  255. 
Warwick  the  Kingmaker,  171. 
Waugh,  Dr.,  223,"'228. 
Wedderburn.  96. 
Welsh,  John,  191,  199. 
Wenlock  Priory,  72. 
Westerhall,  Johnstone  of,  153. 
Wetscaillis,  lands  of,  143. 
Wharton,  Sir  Thomas,  177. 
Whig's  \'ault,  203. 
Whyte,  Alexander,  125. 
Wigtonshire.  Corrie  lands  in,  155. 
William  the  Conqueror.  13,  14,  31. 
William  the  Lion,  165. 
William  of  Orange,  202,  203,  204. 
Wilson,  Margaret,  203. 
Wimond,  2^. 
Winton,  57. 

Lord,  216. 
Winwick,  255. 

Wishart,  Bfshop  of  Glasgow,  51,  52.  66. 
Wishaw's  "  History  of  Lanarkshire,"  106. 
Witches,  195. 

Wodrow's   "  Analecta,"  ill,  161. 
■Worcester,  Battle  of,  loS,  194. 
Workhouse  Reforms,  260. 
Wright.  Robert,  260. 
Wycliffe  Bible,  no,  237. 
Wycliffe,  John,  no,  125. 
Wynne,  Fanny,  249. 
William,  260. 


Yorston,  Captain,  207. 

Miss  Edgar,  236. 
Young,  Elizabeth,  152. 


Zandt,  Baroness  von,  260. 
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